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ILO Standards and Indian 
Labour Legislation 


S.N. Saigal 


One of the main functions of the ILO is to evolve international 
m ini m um standards for the improvement of the status of labour and to 
impose specific international obligations on the Member-States to 
ensure fulfilment of these standards. The two main operative instru¬ 
ments of the ILO in this regard are Conventions and Recommenda¬ 
tions. A Convention is an obligation-creating instrument in as much 
as it is binding on the ratifying country. On the other hand, a Recom¬ 
mendation is essentially a standard-defining instrument which serves 
as a guide to national action. Thus, there is a basic difference between 
the two instruments in International Law. 1 In one respect, however, 
both have a similar effect, viz. national action, by legislation or other¬ 
wise, to conform to the minimum international standards set by these 
instruments. The status of a Convention in relation to a non-ratifying 
member is analogous to that of a Recommendation; it embodies a 
standard which has been approved as appropriate by the International 
Labour Conference, but which the member has not accepted any 
obligation to apply. 

Out of 128 Conventions passed by the ILO up to 1968, India has 
ratified 30 Conventions as against 79 by France, 66 by Belgium, 65 by 
U.K., 63 by Netherlands, 74 by Bulgaria, 55 by Poland, 52 by 
Yugoslavia, 27 by USSR and only 7 by USA. In the underdeveloped 
world, leaving out Latin America, India’s record is fairly satisfactory. 


S.N. Saigal, IAS, is Commissioner of Labour, Government of Bihar. 
1. The International Labour Code, 1951. Vol. III. page LXXI. 
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China has ratified 35 Conventions, Japan 26, Pakistan 29, Burma 21 
as against India’s 30. 1 

Out of 30 Conventions ratified by India, 2 have been denounced 1 
and 2 are mainly procedural in character 4 dealing with the Constitution 
of ILO. Thus, effective ratification is in respect of 26 Conventions 
only. Even out of these, 4 Conventions have been revised by sub¬ 
sequent Conventions. 5 

However, not all the Conventions and Recommendations are rele¬ 
vant for the purpose of our analysis. Some of them are not applicable 
to India, while there are others which it is not considered practicable 
or feasible to implement at the present stage of the country’s develop¬ 
ment. Further, there are a number of Conventions and Recommenda¬ 
tions which are at different stages of implementation. 

The International labour standards as incorporated in the ILO 
Conventions and Recommendations may be classified under the 
following broad heads:— 

I. Employment and Unemployment 

II. General Conditions of Employment 

III. Employment of Children and Young Persons 

IV. Employment of Women 

V. Industrial Health, Safety and Welfare 

VI. Social Security 

VII. Industrial Relations 

VIII. Administration of Social Justice 

IX. Labour Statistics 

X. Migration and others. 

Employment and Unemployment 


Conventions and Recommendations dealing with the question of 
employment and underemployment generally lay stress on the following 
aspects: 6 


a) To build up a system of free Public Employment Exchanges 
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in order to promote employment and reduce unemployment 
(Conventions Nos. 2 and 88 and Recommendation No. 83). 

b) To abolish the system of fee-charging priyate employment 
agencies (Convention No. 96). 

c) To have a system of Vocational Guidance, Vocational training, 
etc. (Recommendation No. 117). 

d) To evolve an active policy designed to promote full, productive 
and freely chosen employment (Convention No. 122 and 
Recommendation No. 122) 

The extent to which the labour standards incorporated in the above 
mentioned Conventions and Recommendations are adopted in the 
various legislative measures in India is indicated below: 

a) Free Public Employment Service 

India ratified Convention No.2 on Unemployment on July 14,1921, 
but subsequently denounced it on April 16, 1938, on the following 
grounds: 6 

i) The Government of India Act of 1935 had altered substantially 
the relations between the Central Government and the Pro¬ 
vinces in the sphere of labour. “Unemployment” was now a 
matter upon which the Provincial Governments and Legislatures 
possess exclusive jurisdiction. Thus, the power both of 
legislation and administration had passed entirely from the 
hands of the Central Government. 

ii) The conditions in India were not ripe for the creation of 
Western-type Employment Exchanges. 

This denunciation is a unique and singular exception in as much as 
the denunciations of Conventions once ratified are generally incidental 
to the ratification of revising Conventions. As regards Convention 
No. 88, it was ratified on June 24,1959. The Recommendation No. 83 
is also being substantially complied with and the Committee on Con¬ 
ventions, while examining the matter, observed in its first session 
held on August 7, 1954, that the functions of the Employment Service 
Organisations should be developed gradually on the lines indicated 
in the Recommendation. 


6. The International Labour Code, Vol. I. Pp. 44-45. 
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Legislation establishing a system of Employment Exchanges was 
introduced in 1943 and further legislation extending the network of 
Employment Exchanges was adopted in 1945. A Directorate General 
of Resettlement and Employment was created in July 1945. Till the 
end of 1946, Employment Service facilities were available only to 
demobilized Services personnel and discharged war-workers. In 
1947, at the time of partition, the Employment Exchanges were called 
upon to deal with resettlement of displaced persons also. The scope 
of the service was gradualiy extended, and by early 1948, Employment 
Exchanges were thrown open to all categories of workers. The 
administration of Employment Exchanges was handed over to the State 
Governments with effect from November 1, 1956. The Employment 
Exchanges (Compulsory Notification of Vacancies) Act, 1959, was 
passed in 1959. Under this Act, all establishments under the Public 
Sector and all establishments where ordinarily 25 or more persons 
are employed to work for remuneration under the private sector come 
within the purview of the Act, 


b. Fee-charging employment agencies 

India has not yet ratified Convention No. 96 although its provisions 
stand substantially complied with. The institution of private fee¬ 
charging employment agencies seems to be non-existent in India. In 
the early days of the establishment of factories, when industrial labour 
as a class had not emerged, shortages of labour were not uncommon. 
The chief method of recruitment then was through a system of paid 
recruiters, variously called jobbers, labour contractors, overseers, 
Sirdars, Mukkadams, or Kanganies. The Royal Commission con¬ 
demned the system of recruitment of labour through intermediaries. - 
But, even though the days of labour shortage are long over, the jobber, 
or his name sake has not been completely eliminated. However, this 
is quite d : 3erent from the institution of fee-charging Employment 
Exchanges, which does not seem to be prevelant in this country. 


c. 


Vocational guidance and vocational tr aining 


The provisions of Recommendation No. 117 regarding vocational 
guidance and vocational training are being followed in India to the 
extent possible. The Directorate of Employment Exchanges of the 
Directorate General of Employment and Training, Union Ministry of 
Labour and Employment and the Directorates of Employment in the 
States jointly operate the Vocational Guidance and Employment 
Counselling Programmes. Similarly, a number of Industrial Training 
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Institutes (29 in Bihar) have been set up for training in important trades, 
d. Employment policy 

i 

India should be in full agreement with the objectives of Convention 
No. 122 and Recommendation No. 122, namely pursuit as a major 
goal, of “an active policy designed to promote full, productive and 
freely chosen employment.” However, we are still far off from the 
achievement of this goal, and as such there is no point in ratifying this 
Convention. Some of the suggestions contained in the Recommend¬ 
ation would, however, prove useful in formulating a sound employment 
policy consistent with the stage of economic development, and physical 
constraints underlying our present economic situation. 

Q. General Conditions of Employment 

A number of Conventions and Recommendations have been adopted 
by the ILO to safeguard the general conditions of employment of 
workers and thereby to ensure: 

a) Protection of wages, and setting up of a minimum wage¬ 
fixing machinery in industry and agriculture, 

b) Regulation of hours of work in different occupations such as 
industry, commerce, offices, coal mines, etc., 

c) Provision of weekly rest period, 

d) Prescription of annual holidays with pay, and 

e) Certain general safeguards such as abolition of forced labour, 
non-discrimination in employment and indigenous tribal 
population. 

a) Wages 

India has not yet ratified Convention No. 95 regarding protection 
of wages, although the main provisions of the Conventions are covered 
by the various labour laws. The scope of the Payment of Wages 
Act 1936 has been considerably extended. According to Section I, 
sub-section (5) of the Act, the State Governments are empowered to 
extend the provisions of this Act to any industrial establishment, by 
notification in the official Gazette and after giving 3 months’ notice. 
And those establishments which are not covered by the definition 
“Industrial Establishment” would be taken care of by the State Shops 
and Establishments Acts, which generally contain similar provisions for 
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protec tion of wages. Agate, Station 33C, Industrial Disputes Act 1*47, 
provides for recovery of money dues from an employer under a settle- 
ment or an award through certificate proceedings. 


Nor does the Company Law present any difficulty. Existing laws 
provide for adequate protection of wages in the event of bankruptcy 
or judicial liquidation of an undertaking as required in Act. 11 of the 
Convention. Section 60 of the Civil Procedure Code lays down that 
wages and salaries of labourers and domestic servants shall not be 
liable for attachment or sale. Section 230 of the Companies Act also 
contains provisions for the protection not only of all wages and salaries 
up to a limit of Rs. 1000/- and all wages of any labourer or workman 
not exceeding Rs. 500/- (as against Rs. 400/- provided in the Payment 
of Wages Act), but also of any sum payable under the Workman’s 
compensation Act, Provident Fund Pension, etc. In the event of 
bankruptcy of a concern, the Act provides for priority to wages. In 
the event of distraint on the assets of a Company, the wages and other 
dues of labourers “are a first charge on the goods or effects so 
distrained.” 


Two Articles of the Convention pose minor difficulties in the way of 
ratification, besides, of course the need to incorporate the above pro¬ 
visions of the Companies Act in the Payment of Wages Act itself:— 

i) The provision of Article 13 regarding payment of wages on 
working days only and at or near the work place. 

ii) The provisions of Article 14 in respect of information to be 
given to the workers regarding particulars of their wages for. 
the pay-period concerned. 

As regards the minimum wage fixing machinery, India has ratified 
Convention No. 26, but not yet ratified Convention No. 99 regarding 
minimum wage fixing machinery in agriculture, although this Conven¬ 
tion is covered by the Minimum Wages Act, 1948, and the rules made 
thereunder by the Central and State Governments. Employment in 
agriculture is one of the employments scheduled under the Act. How- 
ever, under para 2 of Article I of the Convention No. 99, any exclusion 
has to be confined to “undertakings, occupations, and categories of 
persons” employed in agriculture. Section 3 of the Minimum Wages 
Act provides, on the other hand, that minimum wages might be fixed 
for the whole State or for apart of the State or for any specified class 
or classes of agriculture employments in the whole State or part thereof. 
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The provisions of Recommendation No. 89 are also being imple¬ 
mented. Detailed data regarding wages and earnings, employment and 
unemployment, and levels of living of agricultural labourers have been 
collected during the first All-India Agricultural Labour Enquiry con¬ 
ducted in 1950-51. 

India has also ratified Convention No. 100 regarding equal remu¬ 
neration for work of equal value. 

b) Hours of work 

India has ratified Convention No. 1 regarding hours of work in 
Industry, but it has not yet ratified Convention Nos. 30, 31, 46 and 67 
regarding regulation of hours of work in commerce, coal mines, road 
transport, etc. It may be noted here that even with regard to Conven¬ 
tion No. 1, a special provision was made which permitted its ratification 
by India on the basis of a sixty-hour week for workers in the industries 
covered by the Factories Act, in mines and in such branches of railway 
work as may be specified for this purpose by the competent authority. 

The main Article of this Convention provides for an eight-hour day 
and a forty eight-hour week in all “industrial undertakings”. 

The Factories Act, 1948, Mines Act, 1952, and the Minimum Wages 
Act, 1948—all provide for a forty eight-hour week, and thereby super¬ 
sede the special provision of the Convention. But, there are the 
following difficulties in the way of renouncing the special provision: 

i) In Railways, the weekly limit varies from 45 hours per week for 
intensive workers to 50 hours for continuous workers and 75 
for essentially intermittent workers. 

ii) In order to provide for a uniform weekly limit of 48 hours, it 
would be necessary to undertake legislation to cover employ¬ 
ment, like those in inland waterway, transport, other than public 
motor transport, handling of goods at docks, etc. as also to 
amend the Indian Railways Act 1890. 

iii) The daily limit of working hours for adults has been fixed at 9 
under the Factories Act, Minimum Wages Act and, for surface 
workers, under the Mines Act, although the daily spread over 
is 10J hours under the first and 12 under the other two Acts. 
For underground workers, there is provision for 8 hours work 
per day. 
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Thus suitable amendments in the relevant Acts have to be made to 
remove the above deficiencies, before the special provision can be 

renounced. 

The hours of work in commerce and offices are regulated in various 
States by the Shops and Establishments Acts. Similar regulations in 
respect of Road transport workers are provided in the Motor Transport 
Workers Act 1961. However, adoption of a uniform forty eight-hour 
week is yet to be achieved. As against this, the 1LO standards have 
taken cognizance of the fact of further reduction of hours of work in 
the industrially advanced countries. The ILO adopted Recommend¬ 
ation No. 116 seeks to provide for the progressive reduction of 
hours of work, without any reduction in the workers’ wages, with a 
view to attaining forty-hour week by stages. However, under our 
present conditions, this does not seem to be practicable. 

c) Weekly rest period 

Convention No. 14, regarding a weekly rest period in industry was 
ratified in India in 1921. Provision in this respect exists in the Indian 
Factories Act 1948, Mines Act and the Railway Act. The Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, and the Motor Transport Workers Act, 1961, which 
cover employment in building operation, road construction and public 
motor transport also provide for a weekly day of rest. Most of the 
other “industrial establishments” not covered by the above Act, are 
covered by the State Shops and Establishments Acts which provide 
for a weekly holiday. There still remains one category of industrial 
employment, e.g. handling of goods at docks, etc. where weekly rest is 
not provided. If the Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act, 
1948 is amended, the docks will be clear for renouncing the special 
provision. 

However, India has not yet ratified Convention No. 106 regarding 
weekly rest in commercial establishments. The enactments which 
regulate the matters dealt with in the Convention are: 

i) The various State Shops and Establishment Acts. 

ii) The weekly Holidays Act, 1942, 

iii) The Working Journalists (Conditions of Service and Miscel¬ 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1955; and 

iv) The Indian Railways Act, 1890. 
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d) Annual holidays with pay 


Most of the labour laws in India provide for annual holidays with 
pay. However, the main difficulty in the way of ratification of Con¬ 
vention No. 52 on the subject is the rather wide scope of the Conven¬ 
tion. A number of occupations listed in the Convention are not 
covered at present by any law in this country. However, the provisions 
in the various enactments in India concerning the quantum of leave, 
not only generally satisfy the requirements of the Convention, but are 
at times more liberal than what the Convention seeks to provide, 
namely an annual holiday of at least six working days after one year 
of continuous service. 

e) Forced labour 

India has ratified Convention No. 29 on forced labour, No. 107 
regarding indigenous and tribal population, and No. Ill regarding 
discrimination in employment. As regards the forced labour, the ILO 
Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions and Recom¬ 
mendations made certain adverse observations 7 regarding the applica¬ 
tion of the Convention in India. 

i) Article 23 of the Indian Constitution provides for the imposition 
by the State of “compulsory labour for public purposes”. 
This expression is open to extremely wide meaning. On the 
other hand, under the Convention, India is under an obligation 
to abolish progressively all forms of forced or compulsory 
labour except those specified in Article 2, paragraph 2 of the 
Convention. 

ii) Some of the provisions of the following Acts were not strictly 
in consonance with the requirements of the Convention: 

1. Section 65 of the Northern India Canal and Drainage Act, 
1873 (applicable to Delhi, U.P., Punjab, Hariyana). 

2. Section 6 of the Madras Compulsory Labour Act, 1858 
(applicable to Madras, Andhra Pradesh). 

3. Orissa Compulsory Labour Act, 1948. 

4. The State Panchayat Acts (applicable to Assam, Madras, 
Mysore and Jammu & Kashmir). 


7. Cfr. Report of the Committee of Experts for I960.; Also see Reports for the years 
1964 and 1966. 
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Certain changes in the above mentioned legislation were made m 
order to bring them in conformity with the provision of Convention 
No. 29. However, the Committee of Experts m the report for die period 
ending 30th June, 1965, observed that the general review initiated by 
the Government of India in this regard had not yet been completed 
and that it was to be hoped that necessary measures were taken to ensure 
full conformity with the Convention. 


Discrimination 

All Conventions and Recommendations call for the abolition of 
discrimination among workers on the grounds of race, colour, sex, 
belief, tribal association or trade union affiliation in respect of labour 
legislation, admission to employment, conditions of work, opportu¬ 
nities for vocational training and other related matters. A specific 
Convention No. 111 with respect to discrimination was also adopted 
in 1958 along with Recommendation No. 111. These prohibit “any 
distinction, exclusion, or preference” in matters of employment or 
occupation. India has ratified this Convention which is in line with 
the provisions on the subject in the Indian Constitution. India has 
also ratified Convention No. 100 concerning equal remuneration and 
accepted its accompanying Recommendation (90) which ensures 
equality between the sexes in matters of employment. The Conven¬ 
tion provides detailed guidance as to how the principles of equal pay 
for work of equal value, adopted by the ratifying States should be 
implemented. 

Tribal population 

The 1LO standards also aim at providing protection and integration - 
to indigenous and other tribal and semi-tribal population in the in¬ 
dependent countries. India is one of the 20 countries who have ratified 
this Convention. Our own basic policy in respect of Scheduled Tribes 
who usually inhabit the areas which are in comparatively primitive 
stage of development, is one of extending to them all possible facilities 
for bringing about their social and economic progress and allowing 
them to develop according to their genius. 

III. Employment of Children and Young Persons 

The ILO has laid down a number of Conventions and Recommend¬ 
ations with the object of: 

a) regulating and progressively limiting child labour with a view 
to its eventual abolition everywhere j 
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b) protecting young workers; 

c) ensuring that they are well prepared for work; and 

d) providing social security protection for the family. 

The bulk of standards for the protection of children and young 
persons seek to regulate: 

a) the minimum age for admission to employment; 

b) medical examination of fitness for employment; 

c) employment during night. 

a) Minimum age . : - 

Convention No. 5 was ratified by India in 1955. A special provision 
for India provides that Children under 12 years of age should not be 
employed in: 

i) manufactories working with power and employing more than 
10 persons; 

ii) mines, quarries and other works for the extraction of minerals 
from the earth; and 

iii) the transport of passengers or goods, or mail, by rail, or in the 
handling of goods at docks, quays, and wharves, but excluding 
transport by hand. 

The concerned enactments in India are the Factories Act 1948 and 
the rules framed thereunder by the State Governments, Mines Act, 
1951 and the Employment of Children Act 1938. 

Since plantations are not covered by this Convention, but some of 
the establishments under the State Shops and Establishment Acts arc, 
it will be necessary to amend the latter to raise the minimum age to 14, 
before the special provision can be renounced. Further, if it is intended 
to provide a uniform minimum age of employment as required by the 
main Article of the Convention, it would be necessary to carry out 
amendments of the relevant Acts for this purpose. 

Convention No. 59 is the revising convention No. 5. This raises 
the minimum age from 14 to 15 years and defines an adolescent 
(young person) as under 18 years of age. It will be seen that before 
it is ratified, various Acts would have to be suitably amended. 
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The ILO has also adopted Convention No. 60 prescribing a minim um 
wage under non-industrial Establishments and Convention No. 123 and 
Recommendation No. 124 regarding the minimum age for underground 
work. While the minimum age for employment is regulated by the 
various shops and establishment Acts and regarding underground work 
by the provision of Mines Act 1952, the scope of the Conventions is 
much wider than the provisions of these Acts. This stands in the way 
of ratification of these Conventions. Convention No. 123 states that 
persons under the specified minimum age shall not be employed on work 
underground in mines—the specific age in no case being less than 16. 

The position under the Mines Act 1952 is that no child shall be 
employed in any mines, nor shall be allowed to be present in any part 
of the mines (Section 45). As regards an adolescent, i.e. a person who 
has completed his 15th year but has not completed his 18th year, 
Section 44 of the Mines Act lays down that no adolescent who has been 
granted a Medical Certificate certifying that he is fit for work as an 
adult, shall be employed above ground in a mine (a) for more than 4J 
hours in any day (b) between 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. The period of work of 
all such adolescents is limited to two shifts which shall not spread over 
5 hours each, and there shall be no change of shifts except once in a 
period of 30 days and with the previous permission of the Chief Inspector 
of Mines. Section 40 lays down that no adolescent shall be allowed to 
work underground unless he has completed 16 years of age. 

Thus, the provisions of the Indian Mines Act broadly conform to 
the requirements of the Convention No. 123 and the Recommendation 
No. 124. 


b) Medical Examination 


Convention Nos. 77, 78 and 124 provide for medical examination 
for fitness for employment respectively in industrial, non-industrial 
employment and underground work. India has not yet ratified any of 
these Conventions which would call for amendment of the following 
Acts« 


1) The Employment of Children Act 1938 

2) The Mines Act 1952, and 

3) The Factories Act, 1948. 


These 

under 


Conventions have a very wide scope. They provide that persons 
18 shall not be admitted to employment unless they have been 
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found fit for the work on which they are to be employed by a thorough 
medical examination to be carried out and certified by a qualified 
physician approved by the competent authority. Further, the fitness of 
children and young persons for employment in which they are engaged 
shall be subjected to medical supervision until they have attained the 
age of 18. The continued employment of persons under 18 shall be 
subject to repetition of medical examination at intervals of not more 
than one year. 

As has already been mentioned, while the Indian enactments afford 
certain minimum protection in this regard, it is not possible to ratify 
this Convention in the present stage of the country’s development. 

c) Employment of young persons during night 

Convention No. 6 was ratified in 1921 and the revising Convention 
No. 90 in 1950. According to the main Convention No. 6, employment 
of young persons below 18 years is prohibited during night. In its 
application to India, the term “Industrial Undertaking” includes only 
Factories, Mines, Railways and ports. The provision of this Conven¬ 
tion has been given effect to by the enforcement of the Factories Act 
and the Mines Act which prohibit night employment of young persons 
below the age of 18 years. The Employment of Children Act prohibits 
the employment at night of children between 15 and 17 years. In 
order to conform to the main article of the Convention, it would be 
necessary to extend the provisions of the Conventions to other industries, 
such as, building, construction, and it would be necessary to undertake 
legislation for this purpose. 

IV. Employment of Women 

The main Conventions and Recommendations regarding the employ¬ 
ment of women seek to ensure: 

a) Maternity protection 

b) Employment during night 

c) Employment on unhealthy work 

a) Maternity protection 

Although India has not yet ratified Convention No. 3 or its revising 
Convention No. 103, the important requirements of this Convention 
are met by the Maternity Benefit Act, 1961. The Act applies to every 
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establishment which is a factory, mine or plantation The State 
Governments are empowered to extend its application, in part or wholly, 
to any other establishment or class of establishments, industrial, com¬ 
mercial, agricultural or otherwise. However, the Act does not apply 
to any factory or other establishment to which the provisions of the 
Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, apply. 


The main difficulty in the way of ratifying the Conventions is their 
comprehensive scope. The coverage of the Act will have to be con¬ 
siderably extended before the Conventions can be ratified. 


b) Employment of women during night 

India has ratified Convention Nos. 4, 41 and 89 which lay down 
that women should not be employed during the night in any industrial 
undertaking. The Convention is applicable to India in respect of 
factories and mines only. In order to denounce this special provision 
it will be necessary to examine the question of extending the provisions 
of this Convention to other undertakings engaged in building and 
civil engineering work, including construction, repair, maintenance, 
etc. 


The foregoing examination, though by no means exhaustive, should 
suffice to indicate the extent to which the bulk of the protective stand¬ 
ards laid down by the ILO in the matter of general conditions of employ¬ 
ment and the safeguards for the weaker sections of the working force 
have been incorporated in the various labour enactments in India. 
Even though the number of ratifications of the Conventions may not 
be very large, efforts have been made to implement most of the Con¬ 
ventions and Recommendations which have relevance to this country. 
Moreover, the fact that a country has ratified a large number of Con¬ 
ventions does not necessarily mean that it is more advanced than 
others as far as labour standards aie concerned. The labour standards 
in the US are among the highest in the world, though it has ratified 
only 7 Conventions. Countries like the USA and India which have 
Federal Constitutions, find it difficult to speedily ratify Conventions. 
Another difficulty is that a Convention must be ratified as a whole. 
Where a Convention cannot be ratified in its entirety, the country 
cannot ratify that particular Convention. Again, some of the Con¬ 
ventions may not be applicable to a country. For all these reasons, a 
relatively low record of ratifications is in itself no proof of a country’s 
backwardness in the field of labour legislation. 
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Influence of ELO’s Conventions on Labour Legislation fat India 

As has been mentioned above, efforts have been made consistently 
to bring the provisions of the labour legislation in this country in con¬ 
formity with the standards set by the ILO. The influence of ILO 
Conventions and Recommendations on the course of labour legislation 
in India has been both direct and indirect. The extensive amendments 
to the Indian Mines Act, the Factories Act, the Workmen’s Compen¬ 
sation Aot, the Indian Dock Labourers Act 1934, Marking of Heavy 
Packages Act 1951, and the Indian Railway Act were carried out with a 
view to making the provisions of Indian labour legislation conform 
to the various ILO Conventions, particularly Convention Nos. 1, 4, 6, 
14, 18, 19, 32, 42 and 90, etc. relating to hours of work, night work 
for women and young persons, weekly rest, workmen’s compensation, 
equality of treatment, etc. 

There appears to be a striking similarity in the social objectives of 
India and the social policy and aims of the ILO, even though, in its 
present stage of economic development, it may not be feasible for this 
country to give effect to some of the mandatory provisions of the inter¬ 
national instruments. 

Another important influence of the ILO has been the creation and 
evolution of tripartite labour institutions in this country. Taking the 
cue from the ILO, the Royal Commission of Labour recommended 
setting up of Tripartite Industrial Councils to examine proposals for 
labour legislation and International Labour Conventions before they 
were considered by the Legislative Assembly. 

Thus, the Indian Labour Conference is vitally concerned with 
examining proposals for legislation in relation to the standards pres¬ 
cribed by the International Labour Conference. This makes the 
formulation of labour policies a joint venture in which the representatives 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations perform a very important role. 


Some Important Gaps and Areas of Non-Compliance 
1. Social security 

We may now briefly refer to some of the important gaps which 
exist in our legislative framework in India in the matter of compliance 
with international standards. The most glaring gap is in the sphere 
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of a scheme of comprehensive social security. The ILO has passed a 
number of Conventions about the basic aims and standards of social 
policy, minimum standards of social security, sickness insurance old- 
age insurance, unemployment insurance, etc. India is still far off from 
the highly sophisticated Insurance Scheme embodied in the ILO Con¬ 
ventions. Our main scheme of social security broadly consists of the 

following: 


a) Employees State Insurance Act, 1948. 

b) Steady extension of maternity protection to new areas and to 
new classes of wage earners. 

c) Certain type of Compulsory Provident Funds 

d) Provisions in the Industrial Disputes Act for payment of com¬ 
pensation to workers in the event of their lay off or retrench¬ 
ment. 


2. Freedom of association 

The second important gap is our difficulty in ratifying Convention 
No. 87 and 98 regarding freedom of association and protection of the 
right to organize. The question of ratification of these Conventions 
was considered by the Committee on Conventions at its first and third 
sessions. It was felt that there were certain technical difficulties arising 
from the interpretation of some of the Articles of the Conventions. 

The stand taken by the Government of India with regard to rati¬ 
fication of these Conventions has been reported in the ILO summary 
report on unratified Conventions and on Recommendations* and again 
in the summary report relating to 43rd session (1959). The position is 
summarised below on the basis of the above mentioned reports. 

The following reasons were given for not ratifying the Convention: 

i) The Government are not sure whether the provisions of the 
Indian Trade Union Act, which have to be complied with by 
registered trade unions, will be construed to be contrary to 
paragraph 2 of Article 8 of the Convention. Registration is 
purely optional but unless a union is registered, it cannot 
acquire legal personality, a right guaranteed under Art 7 of 
the Convention. 


8. Cf. Report III (Part II), 40th Session (1957). pp. 72-73. 
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ii) In India, Civil Servants are free to organise themselves. But if 
such unions seek registration from the Government, they have 
to abide by the conditions laid down for recognition. Further, 
Government servants are bound by the Service Rules, and they 
cannot act in contravention of these rules even in their capacity 
as members or office bearers of an association. It is not clear 
whether these restrictions would be interpreted to go against 
the provisions of the Convention. 

iii) India’s Second Five Year Plan contains several recommenda¬ 
tions which aim at strengthening the trade union movement. 
These include reduction in the number of outsiders on the 
executive of trade unions, prescription of a minimum percent¬ 
age membership for registration, prescription of a minimum 
membership fee, provision for statutory inspection of unions 
and the laying down of conditions for the recognition of unions 
for purposes of collective bargaining. These recommendations 
if implemented might be deemed to go against the principles 
enunciated in the Convention. 

Therefore, it was not considered possible to ratify Convention No. 
87 regarding Freedom of Association and No. 98 regarding Right to 
Organize and Collective Bargaining in the present form. 

However, the fundamental principles underlying these Conventions 
are fully accepted by India. The Constitution of India guarantees 
freedom of association to all citizens subject to such reasonable restric¬ 
tions as may be imposed by the State in the interest of public order and 
morality. Under the Trade Unions Act 1926 employers and workers 
have freedom to organize themselves into unions and federations 
without previous authorisation. 

The Indian Trade Union Act 1926 was amended in 1947 with a view 
to provide for recognition of unions and specifying “unfair practice” 
on the part of employees and workers and penalising the same, but the 
amending Act could not be brought in force. 

Under Section 33 (3) of the Industrial Dispute Act 1947, no employer 
may, during the pendency of conciliation or other proceedings under the 
Act, take any action against any “protected workmen” except with the 
express or written permission of the authorities before whom proceed¬ 
ings are pending. Thus, even though India has not yet ratified these 
very important Conventions conferring the fundamental right of Free- 
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Labour statistics 

The third important gap is in the field of Labour Statistics. It has 
not^been possible to ratify Convention No 63 regarding Labour 
Statistics because of certain gaps in the collection and publication of 
required statistics. 

The operative part of the Convention required compilation and 
publication of 


a) all statistics of average earnings and hours actually worked in 
agriculture, and manufacturing industries, including building 
and construction 

b) all statistics of time rates of wages and normal hours of work, 
and 

c) statistics of wages, preferably of normal hours of work in 
agriculture. 


As regards (a), the Labour Bureau compiles annual statistics of average 
earnings in manufacturing industries as laid down in the Payment of 
Wages Act. As regards Mines, there is provision in the Coal Mines 
regulations for collection of monthly statistics on wages, hours of 
work, etc. However, statistics of hours actually worked are not being 
maintained. As far as the building and construction is concerned 
there is no arrangement for collection of statistics regarding wages and 
hours actually worked. 

As for (b) and (c), no regular statistics are being maintained, although 
some data might have been collected on an ad hoc basis. In view of the 
above difficulties the maintenance of labour statistics in this country 
does not conform to the standard prescribed in Convention No. 63. 
However, this difficulty is not confined to the field of labour alone but 
is, in fact, a major lacuna in our entire planning process. 

Some other gaps 

There are certain gaps particularly in the fields of: 
i) Conventions and Recommendations relating to certain specific 
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categories of workers such as those working in plantations, 
commercial establishments, underground, etc. 
ii) Industrial health and safety requirements; and 

iii) Maritime Conventions. 

However, the Factories Act, Mines Act, Plantations Labour Act 
and the Shops and Commercial Establishments Acts of State Govern¬ 
ments have attempted to comply with the more important safeguards 
as envisaged in the Conventions and Recommendations in the above 
fields. 

Notwithstanding these and some other gaps, it has to be conceded 
that India’s labour policy and programmes are very much in tune with 
the spirit of the ILO Conventions and Recommendations. 

In 1946, when the interim National Government assumed office at 
the Centre, it drew up a blueprint on labour policy, which, in broad 
outlines, adopted many of the principles underlying the ILO. Conven¬ 
tions and Recommendations, for bringing about essential reforms for 
the protection and welfare of the working classes. Many of these 
measures have since been given legislative support. 

The underlying philosophy of the Directive Principles and the Five 
Year Plans is in tune with the basic requirements of the ILO Conven¬ 
tions. The First Five Year Plan while laying down the framework of 
labour policy mentioned that “in order to get the best out of a worker 
in the matter of production, working conditions require to be improved 
to a large extent.” 


Conclusions 

Some of the important conclusions which emerge from the 
preceding examination of the impact of the ILO on Indian labour 
legislation are as follows: 

1) The record of India in the matter of ratification of Conventions, 
numerically speaking, does not seem to be very impressive—only 30 
out of 128. But to qualify this statement, there are the following off¬ 
setting circumstances: 

a) A Convention carries with it an international obligation, and the 
ever watchful eyes of the Permanent Committee on the Application of 
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Conventions and Recotnntendations try to ensure 
is fully discharged. Therefore utmost care is to be exercised to see 
that the law and practice conform, in every detail, to the requirements 
of a Convention before it is ratified. 


b) Some of the Conventions are not relevant to the conditions in 
India. 

c) Even where formal ratification is not accorded due to certain 
practical or technical difficulties, the legislative measures seek to con¬ 
form to the international standards, whose influence on many of the 
enactments is unmistakable. 


The ILO Conventions aim at setting up uniform standards of social 
policy, though exemptions to suit national conditions, laws or institu¬ 
tions are permitted. There is, however, need for a very basic change 
of attitude in as far as the underdeveloped countries are concerned: 

a) The main task before these countries is to transform a low 
productivity and low income economy into a high productivity and high 
income economy in which social development increasingly benfits all 
sectors of the population. Therefore, what these countries need, even 
more than the protective legislation of a progressive, modern welfare 
state, is to first create the conditions of progress and modernity. 


Hence, for these countries, a greater emphasis has to be placed on 
those aspects of social policy which are conductive to expanding pro¬ 
duction, such as manpower problems, employment and productivity. 

b) The Conventions should be so designed as to have exemption 
clauses of three types: 

i) An underdeveloped country may apply them only to the organized 
sectors of industry and labour forces, viz. factories, mines, railways, 
etc. leaving out the primary and tertiary occupations and unorganized 
sectors. 

11 ) An underdeveloped country may apply not all, but only such of 
the provisions of a Convention, as can be reasonably done, within its 
capacity, keeping in view its peculiar national problems, and 

iii) The Conventions may contain two types of minimum standards 
—those applicable to the developing countries and those meant for the 
advanced and developed countries. 
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3) There is need to prepare an Indian Labour Code arranged 
subject-wise, which correlates the relevant international Conventions 
and Recommendations to the provisions of the various Indian Labour 
Laws. For instance, one should, without much difficulty, be able to 
find out the national standards in the matter of minimum age for em¬ 
ployment as laid down in different labour laws, in comparison with 
the international norms. 

4) Finally, it is far easier to lay down principles and enact laws, 
than to ensure their proper implementation and enforcement. The 
ready enthusiasm which is often in evidence at the stage of formulating 
policies and programmes, is often lacking when it comes to translating 
them into action. Therefore, there is need to strengthen the enforce¬ 
ment and inspection machinery to ensure fuller implementation of the 
legislative measures. 
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Student Participation in 
University Governance 

A Sociological Approach 


A. de Souza 


On February 21, 1969, Shri Madhu Limaye introduced in the Lok 
Sabha a Bill to amend the University Grants Commission Act (1956) so 
as to make student participation in university governance mandatory. 
The main provisions of the Bill were : 

(a) the compulsory setting up of University students' unions and 
college unions with the right to students to opt out of membership; 

(h) the mandatory setting up of teacher-student joint staff commit¬ 
tees at the University and college levels for discussing University pro¬ 
blems and making suggestions to the appropriate college and University 
bodies; and 

(c) the necessary amendment of the University Acts to provide for 
participation in and association with the University bodies, such as courtj 
senate I academic council specified by the Commission by representatives 
elected by the students or nominated by their unions. 1 

This attempt by a political leader to modify the existing administra¬ 
tive structure of institutions of higher education naturally sparked an 
intensive debate in academic circles on the advisability of inserting 
students into the processes of academic decision-making. In August, 
1969, for instance, NBCHEI (National Board of Christian Higher 
Education in India) organised a seminar on “Student Participation in 

Alfred de Souza is Associate Editor of Social Action. 

1. Bill No. 8 of 1969: The University Grants Commission (Amendment) Bill, 1969. 
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University Bodies” in which a group of experienced university and 
college administrators and scholars, some student representatives and 
Shri Limaye himself discussed the implications of the Bill which seeks 
to democratise control of higher education. 2 

Any discussion of student participation in college and university 
governance tends to polarise administrators and professors and to 
emphasise the sharp differences in approach and attitude between those 
who favour marginal or symbolic participation and those who advocate 
total participation at all levels of academic decision-making. While 
it is true that most favour some form of student participation, a clear 
and coherent rationale has yet to be formulated to make it meaningful 
in a specifically Indian context. All one detects is a pragmatic motiva¬ 
tion, a vague optimism that broader opportunities for student involve¬ 
ment in the running of the university will, as Shri Madhu Limaye puts 
it, “help remove the sense of frustration among the students and there¬ 
by make for a more peaceful and healthier academic life.” 

Here, as in other areas of the intellectual life, there is a strong temp¬ 
tation to allow educational leaders in New York or London or Paris or 
Amsterdam to do our thinking for us, and to rather uncritically assume 
that educational reforms geared to situations in the industrially ad¬ 
vanced countries of the West can be effectively transferred to the widely 
differing Indian context. What is needed then, first of all, is to attempt 
some clarification of the changing nature of the modern university 
complex, of the outlook and expectations of the Indian student situated 
in a developing society, and of the possibilities and limitations of a 
democratic academic structure. 

Newman’s concept of university 

Newman’s concept of the university as a “community” of scholars 
still continues to dominate educational thinking and it has achieved the 
status of an absolute, a self-evident truth that has permanent validity 
as the discriminating note of an authentic institution of higher learning. 
Newman derived his idea of the university as a community from his 
experience is Oxford University as it was in the nineteenth century. 
Oxford, it will be remembered, was an elitist centre of learning which 
catered to the social needs of the English gentry and aristocracy, as an 

2. T.A. Mathias, Secretary, NBCHEI, very kindly arranged for me to have the papers 
that were read at the seminar. According to newspaper.reports, the Vice-Chancellor of 
Delhi University has decided (December, 20,1969) to set up joint student-faculty committees 
to advise the administration. The student representation on these consultative committees 
will constitute SO per cent of the membership. 
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academic community of scholars who shared a similar social backgro¬ 
und and career expectations. Oxford prepared its students for the high 
destiny of the “gentleman” who would assume leadership in govern¬ 
ment and occupy positions in the upper echelons of the civil service and 
the army. In Newman’s view, the university, as a place of liberal 
education, aimed at the creation of “a habit of mind...which lasts 
through life, of which the attributes are freedom, equitableness, calm¬ 
ness, modemation and wisdom...” This “philosophical habit , as 
he called it, was to be achieved through the intense interaction of 
communal living. 

It is a great point then to enlarge the range of studies which a university 
professes, even for the sake of the students; and, though they cannot 
pursue every subject which is open to them, they will be the gainers by 
living among those and under those who represent the whole circle. 
This I conceive to be the advantage of a seat of universal learning, 
considered as a place of education. An assemblage of learned men, 
zealous for their own sciences, and rivals of each other, are bought by 
familiar intercourse and for the sake of intellectual peace, to adjust 
together the claims and relations of their respective subjects of investi¬ 
gation. They learn to respect, to consult, to aid each other. Thus is 
created a pure and clear atmosphere of thought, which the student 
also breathes, though in his own case he only pursues a few sciences 
out of the multitude. He profits by an intellectual tradition, which 
is independent of particular teachers, which guides him in his choice 
of subjects, and duly interprets for him those which he chooses... 

This then I would assign as the special fruit of the education furnished 
at a university, as contrasted with other places of teaching or modes 
of teaching. This is the main purpose of a university in its treatment 
of its students . 3 


Newman emphasises the communitarian aspect of university life; 
for him “real teaching” and the “cultivation of the intellect” take place 
in a community setting. For in an academic community ‘'students 
come from very different places, and with widely different notions, and 
there is much to generalise, much to adjust, much to eliminate, there 
are interrelations to be defined, and conventional rules to be established, 
in the process, by which the whole assemblage is moulded together, 
and gains one tone and one character.” He insisted that genuine edu¬ 
cation “never will issue from the most strenuous efforts of a set of 
teachers, with no mutual sympathies and no intercommunion, of a set 
of examiners with no opinions which they dare profess, and’with no 


"■»* Book." 
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common principles, who are teaching or questioning a set of youths 
who do not know them, and do not know each other...” It was this 
communal living, sharing and interaction that was the decisive element 
in the educational process which aimed at communicating something 
more than “a sort of passive reception of scraps and details.” 4 

The multiversity 

Is Newman’s version of the university as an “academic cloister”— 
a community of masters and students united in the pursuit of a common 
purpose obsolete in the technological age? Clark Kerr, who celebrated 
the birth of the multiversity in his book The Uses of the University, 
believes that Newman’s “beautiful world was being shattered forever 
even as it was being so beautifully portrayed,” though he admits that 
“The Idea of a University” over a hundred years after “still has its 
devotees—chiefly the humanists and the generalists and the under¬ 
graduates.” 4 

The scientific and technological revolution has transformed the 
structure and purpose of the university, effecting both masters and 
students in their orientation to knowledge. As science became 
supreme, the specialist replaced the generalist, research became more 
important than teaching, a proliferation of courses and departments 
splintered the students into a whole series of groups, each with its own 
interests, its own priorities, its own loyalties; the multiversity was born. 
“This great transformation is regretted by some, accepted by many, 
gloried in, as yet, by a few. But it should be understood by all.” The 
modern university, then is no longer a single homogeneous academic 
community but, as Robert Hutchins described it, “a series of separate 
schools and departments held together by a central heating system”; 
or, as Kerr puts it, “a series of individual faculty entrepreneurs held 
together by a common grievance over parking.” 4 

The multiversity is characterised by the growing impersonality of 
any large scale organisation because it has to co-ordinate the educa¬ 
tional programmes of huge numbers of students. The student explo¬ 
sion is an important factor in the shift from community to bureaucracy 
in the university. Though Kerr was primarily concerned with Ameri- 


4. Ibid., pp. 166-167. 

5. Clark Kerr, The Uses of the University (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard University 
Press, 1964), pp. 3, 8. 

6. Ibid., p. 20. 
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can universities, his analysis of the multiversity is also vahdi of the 
contemporary Indian university. One of the most prominent features 
of the Indian universities is the dramatic increase in the student popu¬ 
lation. The following Table indicates the growth of student enrolment 
in the universities. 


GROWTH OF STUDENT ENROLMENT IN 
INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


(In thousands) 



1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

Average Annual 
rate of growth 
(Percentage) 

Undergraduate 

General 

191 

322 

434 

759 

9.6 

Professional 

50 

82 

147 

227 

10.6 

Total 

241 

404 

581 

986 

9.8 

Postgraduate 
General & 
Professional 

22 

35 

64 

208 

11.2 


Source: Education Commission Report (1966): Delhi: Manager of 
Publications, Government of India, p. 589. 


This uncontrolled expansion of student enrolment in universities 
and affiliated colleges together with the proliferation of departments 
and institutes has made administration a formal and specialised func¬ 
tion. Bureaucratic norms and procedures regulate the life and activi¬ 
ties of academic personnel and students. Most of the colleges fall 
somewhere along a continuum from community to bureaucracy, and 
as the institution grows in size and complexity it inevitably tends to 
move towards the bureaucratic end of the continuum. Those institu¬ 
tions which project the image of a community are characterised by 
informal and intense interpersonal relationships between administ¬ 
rators, faculty and students. On the other hand, the bureaucratised 
institutions are marked by formal and impersonal interaction between 
the various subgroups, and relationships are functional and segmented. 7 

7. Burton R. Clark, 

5.229. 
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Given the present structure of our institutions of higher education, 
these loose conglomerations of faculties and departments no longer 
provide the conditions for the emergence of the single, cohesive, organic 
togetherness of community of scholars. Rather, the present university 
structure responds to the needs of the modern situation which is created 
by urbanisation and the need for specialised professional skills. 

The hankering for Newman’s community of scholars, for the return 
to face-to-face social relationships is a form of nostalgic withdrawal 
from the hard realities of the technological and urbanised society. In 
modem society, institutions and social relations reflect the distinction 
Tonnies, the German sociologist, instituted between Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft. This dichotomous concept brings out, according to 
Kaspar D. Naegele, the “contrast between industrial and feudal society, 
city and village, business and friendship, impersonal and personal 
encounters with other people.” In a Gemeinschaft type of social 
arrangement, relations “are more inclusive: persons confront each 
other as ends; they cohere more durably. They thus constitute a more 
‘organic’ nexus.” Gesellschaft involves “deliberate choice, planning, 
voluntary association, segmental encounters...mutual regard is 
circumscribed by a sense of specific, if not formal, obligation. They 
are bound, in the extreme oase, by contract, by aggrements which set 
up relatively clear boundaries of obligation...” Further, a transac¬ 
tion in Gesellschaft “can occur without any other encounters, leaving 
both parties virtually enonymous.,’’* 

The university would seem to approximate more to the Gesellschaft 
type of organisation in the sense that transactions between various 
groups and individuals are regulated by impersonal rules and relation¬ 
ships are functional or secondary, and segmental. However, it would 
be mistaken to consider the university as a purely Gesellschaft mode of 
organisation because there is in fact a strange mixture of both Gemeins¬ 
chaft and Gesellschaft relations in the academic institution. 

Student Subcultures 

It is difficult for the teacher or student to identify psychologically 
with the university as a bureaucratic monolith; however, if the univer- 

8. Kaspar D. Naegele, ‘‘The Institutionalisation of Action” in Talcott Parsons, tt al 
(eds.), Theories of Society (Glencoe; The Free Press, 1961), pp. 184. The impersonality 
of city life is described by Louis Wirth: “The contacts of the city may indeed be face toface, 
but they are nevertheless impersonal, superficial, transitory and segmental.” “Urbanism 
as a Way of Life” in Paul Hatt and Albert J. Reiss (eds.), Cities and Society (Glencoe; 
The Free Press, 1958), p. 54. 
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sity or college is prestigious, like Delhi School of Economics, or St. 
Xavier’s College (Bombay) or Presidency College (Calcutta) or an UT 
(Indian Institute of Technology), some form of identification with the 
institution is possible because association confers social status on the 
individual. There is a certain ambivalence in the attitude of many 
students: they feel alienated from the impersonality of large scale 
bureaucracy and at the same time they are drawn to seek identification 
with it because it becomes a source of social status. 

In large and complex academic institutions, it is possible for the 
individual to find organisational substructures and subcultures within 
the bureaucratic setup in which he can establish his identity through 
community type relations. Just as the individual in an urbanised 
society breaks out of his anonymity and discovers his identity through 
the instrumentality of clubs, professional associations, religious- 
oriented societies, civic groups, so the anonymous student achieves his 
sense of belonging through his association with the various substruc¬ 
tures of academic life. These substructures are student cultural 
societies, student unions, student councils, student committees, and, of 
course, the various academic departments. Through the close and 
informal interaction which these subcultures permit, the student is 
provided the conditions for the discovery of his identity and for res¬ 
ponsible involvement in the intellectual life of the institution. 

Student participation then is indispensable for the growth of these 
small internal communities within the bureaucratic structure of the 
university; but it would be quite unrealistic to believe that if the partici¬ 
pation of students is conceived in more ambitious terms, giving them a 
representational role in academic bodies of the university, it will effect 
the transition from bureaucracy to community; on the contrary, 
students will become just another pressure group in the existing power 
structure. 

As we have seen, the very structure of the large and complex acade¬ 
mic institution not only makes student participation desirable but it 
also defines broadly the areas in which students could be associated with 
the faculty in the administration. In colleges there is wide scope for 
students to establish a variety of subcultures by providing them with 
opportunities for the organisation and management of oultural socie¬ 
ties, sports, hostel and college discipline, and the whole range of the 
co-curricular programme. As focal points of their interests and wel¬ 
fare, these student subcultures are powerful agencies for the socialisa¬ 
tion of the student and for influencing career orientation. 
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In colleges where there is some kind of student ‘government’, it has 
been restricted to sport and entertainment and the social context gen¬ 
erally. But this is inadequate. The co-curricular activities of students 
must be linked with the formal academic programme so that through 
institutional channels students are able to voice their views on the 
curriculum, discipline, and even the teaching of the faculty. The 
incorporation of the student in the various aspects of college adminis¬ 
tration and policy making will generate a sense of “belonging” and a 
new attitude to education as a process for which they are responsible 
together with the administration and faculty. These are some obvious 
forms of student participation, but they have been generally neglected 
in our colleges; most students lead a marginal existence with minimal 
participation in the intellectual life of the college because the adminis¬ 
tration does not take the various student subcultures seriously enough 
to grant them anything more than token institutional support. And 
yet it is the quality of these student subcultures that determines the 
climate of the college campus. 

One of the reasons for this lack of a strong tradition of student 
participation in the colleges is the fear principals have that organised 
student activity will pose the threat of agitation against the adminis¬ 
tration and lead to indiscipline. Those colleges which have student 
Councils have not in fact encountered any special problems even thou¬ 
gh students are given a forum for free discussion and debate of issues 
concerning their own welfare or the administration or the academic 
programme. 9 Student unions are disapproved of because again they 
may become centres of opposition and organized conflict with the 
college authorities. 

This fear is not altogether baseless. Between 1959 and 1965 there 
were 1237 strikes by university students: 119 in 1963 and 261 in 1964. 10 
In the view of the Education Commission Report, student unions “in 
a majority of institutions, and particularly in recent years...have 
tended to function like trade unions presuming to represent students’ 
interest against those of the teachers and authorities”. 11 And yet, as 
the Report argues, student unions are not entirely responsible for the 
escalation of student indiscipline and the outbreak of violence; rather 
student unrest is the manifestation of a network of factors related both 


9. Philip O, Altbach, Student Politics in Bombay (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
1968), p. 166. 

10. M.N. Cbitra, “Cases Studies”, Seminar 88 (December 1966), p. 34. 

11. Report of the Education Commission 1964-1966 (Delhi: Manager of Publications, 
Government of India, 1966), p. 296. 
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to the educational system and the wider society: 

There is a variety of causes which has brought about these ugly ex¬ 
pressions of uncivilized behaviour e.g. the uncertain future facing 
educated young men leading to a sense of frustration which breeds 
irresponsibility; the mechanical and unsatisfactory nature of many 
curricular programmes; the totally inadequate facilities for teaching 
and learning in the large bulk of institutions...the inefficiency and 
lack of scholarship on the part of many teachers and their failure to 
interest themselves in the students problems; the absence of imagina¬ 
tion and tact combined with firmness on the part of heads of institu¬ 
tions...and by no means the least, the impact of the conditions of 
public life in the country, the falling standards of discipline among 
the adults and a weakening of their civic consciousness and integrity.' 2 

But even in the absence of reform in the educational system and the 
renewal of the social order, student councils and student unions can 
function as mechanisms for sustained communication between the 
student body and the administration. If this channel of communication 
is skilfully utilised, students will be able to represent their grievances 
to the authorities and arrive at mutually acceptable solutions before 
resentment erupts into violence. As Georg Simmel has suggested, 
there is a paradoxical advantage (one generally overlooked by adminis¬ 
trators) when the institution is confronted by organised opposition 
because then conflict “can be concentrated, stay within their purview, 
and lead to a truly general peace for both. By contrast, if one finds 
oneself up against a diffuse multitude of enemies, one gains more often 
particular victories, but has great difficulty in achieving decisive actions 
which definitely fix the mutual relationship of the forces.” 13 Of course, 
the college authorities and the students need not be two mutually 
opposed groups, though in most colleges a “we-they” relationship does 
exist. But when students are associated with the administration in a 
stable and responsible manner in the management of the academic 
programme and their own welfare, there is a blurring of conflicting goals 
as the participants tend to develop a sense of solidarity and cooperation 
through the growth of mutual understanding and the sharing of a com¬ 
mon purpose. But this is a gradual process which presupposes con¬ 
fidence and trust on the part of the authorities and a readiness to accept 
students as “partners” in a common enterprise. 


12. Ibid., Pp. 296-297. Altbach, op. cit., p. 8, writes: “In institutions where the academic 
wto i^dpliner etl8,n8 8nd SUmulating t0 the studems - 'here is usually no problem 
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Partnership 

i 

This concept of “partnership” is capable of widely different inter¬ 
pretations. Usually it implies that students are accepted as participants 
in decision-making at all levels: college and university: This insertion 
of students in the decisional process refers to the advisory or consul¬ 
tative role of students. According to this view, participation in college 
or university governance is a device to provide decision-makers with the 
necessary feedback so that policies and programmes are formulated in 
the light of a wider understanding of student needs, problems and 
aspirations. 

Another view of “partnership” is concerned with the voting rights of 
student representatives on decision-making committees and academic 
bodies, both at the college and university levels, with the object of 
democratising the control of the administration and faculty. Student 
participation then becomes a quest for power in the struggle for effective 
control of academic policy and its implementation. Apart from the 
complicated question of the mode of nominating student representatives 
on university bodies, the crucial issue is whether it is advisable to politi¬ 
cise the role of the student body and make it a permanent, if ineffective, 
element in the academic power structure. It is certainly not clear if 
student representatives with voting rights on such academic bodies as 
the Board of Studies, Academic Council, Senate, Court etc., will be 
able to accomplish anything substantial for their welfare and the im¬ 
provement of education than if they were associated with these bodies 
in a consultative role. Students themselves will quickly realise the 
illusory nature of their power and this will only result in the hard¬ 
ening of frustration and cynicism. 

The activitists of the militant student movements in Europe and the 
United States are much more realistic in their attitude to student parti¬ 
cipation in university and college governance. They affirm that the 
relationship between students and the administration and faculty is 
“spontaneously and inherently conflictual,” and in the quest for power 
and control of the university or college, they warn students to “beware 
of legalistic schemes for ‘a share’ of university or college government... 
Manipulative talk of partial student ‘participation’ in university or 
college government must be firmly rejected as a bid to dupe students—as 
discreet forms of suffocation.” 14 To assert, then, that student parti- 

14. Gareth Stedman Jones, “The Meaning of the Student Revolt" in Alexander Cock- 
burn and Robin Blackburn (eds.) Student Power (Harmondsworth, Middlesex: Penguin 
Books Ltd., 1969), p, 48. 
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cipation in university and college academic bodies is a tactic for the 
democratisation of power and control is little more than glib talk. 

The relationship of the student to the various institutions of higher 
education is always mediated by society. As Gardner has noted, the 
plain fact is that college education is firmly associated in the public 
mind with personal advancement, upward social mobility, market value 
and self-esteem.” 13 Education has become for not a few a status 
operation, and the college is looked upon as the main avenue to the 
more prestigious professions and high social status. 


If we accept broadly the convenient typology of campus cultures 
suggested by sociologist Martin Trow, it would seem that an increasing 
number of students are vocational minded, among whom we find 
growing numbers who are narrowly vocational in the sense that they are 
exclusively preoccupied with the degree and altogether unconcerned 
with ideas and education. 16 According to Robert Gaudino, a perceptive 
observer of university education in India, “the most important fact 
about the Indian student’s education is that he is untouched by it.” 17 


Protective interference 

It is not generally realised how different is the psychological attitude 
of the students in India from that of the students in a Western univer¬ 
sity. An important factor in the changing attitude of ths student to 
the university in the West is the rising age level. Students are coming 
to the university more mature, in some ways, than formerly; and the 
influx of part-time students has revolutionaised the age-maturity pattern. 
These older part-time students tend to look upon the university as just 
another employer, with the consequent weakening of the sense of 


1J. John Gardner, Excellence (New York: Haper and Brothers, 1961), p. 82. 

16. Maitin Trow, “Student Cultures and Administrative Action”, in Personality Factors 
on the College Campus. (Texas: 1962), pp. 205-210. Gunnar Myrdal is very emphatic 
on the narrow vocationalism of the Indian student, and of the South East Asian student 
generally. According to him teaching "is directed towards enabling students to pass 
examinations and obtain degrees and, possibly, admittance to the next level of schools. 
A degree is the object pursued, rather than the knowledge and skills to which the degree 
testifies. This fixation on degrees, which we have touched on,. .in regard to India, but 
which is fairly common in all the South East Asian countries, is a legacy from colonial 
times and, more specifically a holdover from the efforts of governing authorities to build 
up an indigenous educated elite that could serve in administrative posts and provide pro¬ 
fessional services. But the fact should not be overlooked that this type of education met 
with a good reception in South East Asian countries because of the deeply imbedded status- 

p!fJi S r?v^r 0 ki?f 0p * £ the v st , agT I ant ° ld societies.” Asian Drama: An Inquriy into 
the Poverty of Nations (New York: Pantheon Book, 1968), Vol. 3, pp. 1645-1646. 

p 218 Robert L ' Gaudin0 ' The lndian University (Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 1965), 
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community and "belonging”. The increase in the age level is also 
responsible to some extent, for the strong reaction of students to the 
protective attitudes on the part of faculty and administration. Students 
prefer to be independent in their academic, social and extra-curricular 
activities, and they tend to resent any protective interference from 
university officials. The in loco parentis relationship which flourished 
earlier is now discredited. Students also, though they are anxious to 
have frequent contact with their professors, are not so much desirous 
to establish a social relationship with them as to exploit to the full the 
“value” of their scholarship and academic skills. This is one aspect of 
the self-centredness of the student in the university in the West. This 
pragmatic outlook is much more evident in the case of students engaged 
in the natural sciences; for here it makes a great difference to future 
occupational plans, if one has done research under a well-known 
professor; it is well known that in some areas of scientific research, 
the more important factor is not the university but the professor. 

In India on the other hand, the in loco parentis relationship conti¬ 
nues to respond to the needs of the Indian student. He is very young 
and immature and he looks for guidance from professors not only in 
his academic problems but also in his personal difficulties. Since the 
student is young, usually between 17 and 18, he is bewildered by the 
freedom of the university and is unable to handle the pressures generated 
by the environment of independence and personal anonymity. This 
was clearly brought out when the Comex expedition came to Delhi in 
September 1969. In an article analysing the failure of the Comex 
student festival, Dom Moraes noted the fact of the youth and immaturity 
of the Indian student in contrast to his English counterpart. One of the 
British students, Sue Reeve, said that it was difficult to mix with the 
Indian students because they were unable to communicate. And she 
continued “of course the Indian students do seem a lot less mature than 
English University students—they’re a bit like Fifth Formers.” 18 This 
observation is supported by scholars like Shills and Gaudino who have 
studied the Indian university students. If this analysis of the character 
of the Indian student is accepted, it becomes clear that what the student 
requires is an environment in which community type social relations 
predominate. Only in such an environment will the Indian student be 
helped to achieve his personal identity and intellectual and psycho¬ 
logical maturity. 


18. Dom Moraes, “The Comex Collapse”, The Sunday Standard (September 7, 1969), 
p. 5. 
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Student participation has to be seen in this context as a socialising 
force, i nitiating the student into an educational environment which will 
make him receptive to the whole range of educational stimuli. By 
associating him with the administration of the college, the student is 
encouraged to move from passivity and apathy to participation in, and 
responsible concern for, the educational process which is decisive for 
his future. It is true that there has been a general tendency to under¬ 
estimate the contribution of students to the academic institution. The 
attempt of Shri Madhu Limaye is a healthy corrective to this tendency 
even if it does not show a realistic understanding of the limits of student 
participation in the government of the university or college. Correctly 
understood, the involvement of the student in the government of the 
college and university could be the beginning of the transformation, if 
not of the educational system, at least of the student, helping him to 
develop a genuine sense of commitment and responsibility to himself 
and society. 
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Executive Development in Japan 


H. Glazer 


The great economic success of Japan has led to renewed interest in 
the Japanese executive who is the key to the riddle. It is a riddle 
because most students of Japanese management a decade ago were 
wondering how it was possible for Japan to have been reborn economi¬ 
cally when the Japanese executives they met were such bland person¬ 
alities. One American management consultant referred to them as 
‘sterile women,’ a very insulting thing to say and more revealing of the 
ignorance of the American than of any insight into Japanese manage¬ 
ment. 

More scholarly research into the nature of the Japanese manager 
in recent years has resulted in several important books having been 
published 1 . These scholarly works present the views of men who have 
done extensive research in the field of Japanese management from a 
Western point of view. Were one to consult Japanese language sources, 
one would find a broader specturm of views, ranging from the concept 
that a uniquely Japanese spirit of old Yamato (Japan) is the explanation 
of Japan’s economic miracle, to the appraisal that Japan owes every¬ 
thing to her imitation of the West. The following paragraphs are a 
distillation of the author’s research on Japanese management. 

The Japanese sarariman 

Just as it was once fashionable in the West, particularly the U.S., 


Dr. Herbert Glazer is Visiting Professor of International Business, Sophia University, 
Tokyo. 

1. M.Y. Yoshino, Japan’s Managerial System (Cambridge: M.I.T. Press, 1968). C. 
Yanaga, Big Business in Japanese Politics (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1968). 
M.E. Dimock, The Japanese Technocracy (New York: Walker, 1968). 
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to note that increasing public ownership and diversification of stock 
ownership of the large enterprise had led to a divorce of ownership 
from control, so too in Japan, the same phenomenon has been noted 
and has been considered to be an important fact in explaining Japanese 
manageme nt. In the West we speak of the resulting rise of the pro¬ 
fessional manager and Peter Drucker 2 has described this process in a 
number of cases. In Japan, senmon keieisha is a literal translation of 
professional manager, but the Japanese phenomenon is better described 
in terms of the sarariman or ‘salaryman’ of Japanese business and 
industry. The ‘salaryman’ is the fledgling manager and he is created 
from the raw material which emanates forth from the universities. 

The Japanese university 

To understand how this junior salaryman develops into a juyaku 
(senior executive), first one must look at the Japanese university which 
nurtures him. The four-year universities, by utilizing tough entrance 
examinations, ensure that their freshmen are intelligent high school 
graduates. The student learns many things during his years of matri¬ 
culation at the university, but most valuable to him his future business 
career will be the prestige of his university in Japanese society and the 
various cliques he joined while at school. Needless to say, his aca¬ 
demic studies are important, but it is difficult to relate them to his 
executive development within the firm. 

The Japanese corporation 

Upon entering the firm, the new graduate becomes aware of the 
organization structure of the firm, which in form looks very much like - 
functional management in the West. However, the important thing 
to the newcomer is not the functional area he is assigned to, but rather 
that he can look forward with virtual certainty to the kakaricho, kacho, 
bucho (subsection head, section head, division head) progression which 
is almost universal in Japanese management. In the West we are no 
less title-conscious, but with our bewildering variety of titles, we can 
select or design one to fit almost any requirement. In Japan, the man 
advances solely by virtue of his movement through the kakaricho 
kacho, bucho sequence, independent of what functional areas these 
titles may relate to. 


How then does a salaryman develop into an executive? A simple 

2. P.F. Drucker, The Practice of Management (New York: Harper, 1954 ). 
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answer would be by growing older and by some other things as well. 
Growing older within the firm implies experience and the concept that 
experience is the best teacher is not a bad one. There are worse ones. 
Promoting a man after a certain number of years of service is the rule. 
But the organization structure narrows as one moves pp, so the ques¬ 
tion of selection arises. Promotion is based on seniority and it would 
be natural to assume that some of the eligible candidates are not 
promoted because of the limited number of openings available in the 
higher rank. However, the large firms of Japan provide lifetime 
employment for their employees, which on the surface would appear to 
be inconsistent with the requirement for weeding out the less desirable 
candidates for promotion. This raises important questions and some 
answers are suggested in the following. 

Promotion 

We begin with the first step in the semi-continuous process of 
promotion, namely birth. How important is one’s family? Sociologi¬ 
cal research has shown that family tree is not important, relatively 
speaking, in determining whether or not a man becomes an executive. 
Some of the things that are important are: university, cliques, connec¬ 
tions, health and ability. How much each weighs can only be answered 
with regard to the specific case, for we lack data in some areas, but 
statistics clearly indioate that alma mater is extremely important, with 
cliques (based on university club or oyabun-kobun (‘boss-henchman’) 
relationships) a close second. Selection, therefore, does take place and 
statistics on the backgrounds of executives do allow some important 
selection criteria to be determined. What remains, then, is the question 
of the future careers of the men who are ‘selected out.’ 

The confreres of the selected individual also get promoted, but to 
‘lesser’ posts, say in the northern island of Hokkaido, in a joint-venture 
with a foreign company, in a subsidiary or with a subcontractor. In a 
rapidly growing economy, lifetime employment means that most 
‘salarymen’ become executives before retirement because there are 
always slots opening up somewhere, but the most important executive 
positions are filled by careful selection of eligible (seniority) candidates. 
Ability counts but perhaps in breaking ties resulting from identical 
school backgrounds, etc. 

Management development 

Having looked at movement up the ladder, next to be considered 
is the problem of management development. How men become better 
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managers, is a question apart from how they get promoted. There are 
no answers here comparable to what is known in the area of promotion. 
Needless to say, the superficial impressions of bland personalities and 
sterile innovators are incorrect. The answer to this problem is suggest¬ 
ed by the fact that one tends to analyze individuals. Because there is a 
long entrepreneurial tradition in the West, it is possible to recognize 
similar types in Japan in Honda, Matsushita and Ibuka. The Japanese 
professional manager seems far removed from such types of person¬ 
alities. The group dynamics of Japanese management can be inferred 
from two facts. One is that the individual professional manager when 
observed in isolation, separate from his enterprise environment, does 
not convey an innovative or creative impression. Secondly, the kaigi 
byo (conference ‘disease’) of Japanese management, whereby managerial 
personnel engage in endless rounds of conferences, suggests that the 
conference performs a critical role in the creative process. The typical 
Japanese management decision-making mechanism called the ringi 
system circularizes even trivial decision papers (i.e., stationery purchase 
decision) to numerous managerial levels for their stamps of approval. 
Conferences on all pending decisions naturally follow. Within the 
enterprise the conference brings individuals together and outside the 
enterprise, nightly socializing in entertainment areas with fellow 
employees performs the same group function. 

In addition to the influence of the company group on executive 
development, there are several other important aspects. The conti¬ 
nuing development of managerial ability can be looked upon in several 
phases. First, there is the self-improvement aspect. Not all junior 
executives are to be found nightly in Ginza bars and restaurants (at 
least, not every night). Many are taking school courses, with subjects 
ranging from computer programming to marketing. There are many 
schools and universities which cater to this strong desire to learn about 
things important to the company, which were not learned during the 
four years of non-practical study at the university. Second, there is 
development via in-company training programs, such as seminars on 
the role of computers in management. Thirdly, the company may send 
the salaryman to outside seminars, programs, etc., even sending him 
abroad to study. Finally, learning by doing in the broadest sense is a 
major form of development. The man will exert great effort to success¬ 
fully complete his task, including working late hours and weekends, 
and studying areas where his knowledge is deficient. This last is of 
major importance, particularly because the man is almost never in 
isolation during his working hours. The transfer of knowledge and 
experience during frequent meetings and discussions is fundamental to 
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understanding management development in Japan. 

The future 

Japanese management has been successful in introducing many new 
management tools without changing too much the traditional forms of 
management. Japan has a mechanism whereby it can effectively absorb 
the most advanced Western technology without changing traditional 
management methods. It is one that is also used in the West, namely, 
the ‘follow the leader’ effect. (It’s more obvious in Japan, but also 
exists in the West, where attempts are made at concealing or rationaliz¬ 
ing it.) The government selects the technological area in which it 
wishes to encourage ‘technology transfer’ from the West. After one 
large firm has introduced the new technology into Japan, the other 
large firms follow suit. With the U.S. and Western Europe performing 
the Research and Development function for Japan, and the govern¬ 
ment doing the selecting, management within the individual enterprise 
need be analytical only to the extent of knowing how to use the techno¬ 
logy, which simply means, ‘keeping up’ with the latest in all fields. A 
visit to a Japanese bookstore will prove to the visitor that the Japanese 
are indeed ‘keeping up.’ Endless numbers of translations of the 
newest works in every technical field insure that the manager will have 
available to him the information he requires to utilize and understand 
the technology of the West. With Japanese management having been 
so successful in adapting Western technology in the past, it is unlikely 
that major changes will be rapidly forthcoming in the Japanese manage¬ 
ment tradition. Almost any major change that can be envisioned will 
require a radical change in the university and clique systems which can 
hardly come about overnight. 1 

In particular, it is unrealistic to expect the Japanese manager to 
evolve into a dynamic, colorful counterpart of his American brother. 
As the Japanese corporation evolves, it will demand more not less 
conformity and the problem in Japan as in the West will be to insure 
a continuing supply of new ideas and innovative personnel who must 
at the same time accept the demands for conformity made upon them 
by the enterprise and by society. 
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A Conceptual Model for Analysing 
Community Development 
Programmes 


B. Minz 

This paper makes an attempt to develop a conceptual model for 
analysing various types of community development programmes intro¬ 
duced in villages. For the construction of this model the writer has 
relied heavily upon the work of other writers. 

The field research for this study, carried out from September 1966 to 
August 1967, was confined to the Community Development Block, 
Mandar, in the District of Ranchi, in general, and to Bisahakhatanga 
village and other adjoining villages in particular. 

Planned or directed change like Community Development by its - 
very nature implies a two-way process, a process of give and take, and 
involves the following five main elements: 

1. The change-agent (government or any other agency) 

2. A preconceived goal of the change agent 

3. Goal-oriented innovations 

4. Innovation recipients or “target system” 1 

5. Relationship between the change agent and the target system. 


Boniface Minz Ph.D. (Fordham) is Projects Officer, Indian Social Institute Extension 
Service, Now Delhi. 
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Innovative programmes may be analysed in terms of the following 
three elements: the change agent, innovations and the target system 
with the element of relationship between the change agent and the 
target system implied. In this sense the innovation process involves 
the behaviour of the change agent and the target system. According 
to Niehoff and Anderson 2 and Niehoff 3 the behaviour of the change 
agent may be called “action”, the behaviour of the target system 
“reaction” and the conseqeunce of innovation effort “integration”, 
if the innovation becomes a part of the recipient culture, and rejection, 
if the innovation does not find a place in the recipient culture. Further, 
the target system’s consciously taking new elements and aligning them 
into their existing socio-cultural pattern may be called controlled 
acculturation. The process of innovation effort as relevant to this 
study may be presented in a schematic outline as in Figure I. In the 
innovation process, the listed factors singly or in combination, may act 
as inducers or retarders of acceptance of innovations or may be irrelevant 
to the outcome. Niehoff and Anderson 4 call them “positive”, “nega¬ 
tive”, or “neutral” influence. ~5^~\ 0 ? 


Taylor and others have identified two basic issues in India’s Com¬ 
munity Development Programme—(1) “how to expedite change” and 
(2) how to implement change. They maintain that initiation of change 
and the direction of change are not as important as how to accelerate 
change and how to work out the most effective method of speeding up 
change. Indian planners have already developed conditions conducive 
to change. There are, for instance, provisions for increasing literacy, 
for rapid industrialisation, transportation and communication, and for 
greater political participation. The promotors of development pro¬ 
grammes are making systematic efforts to motivate villagers to accept 
change. In doing so, they are not concerned with creating a more secular 
society and thereby with lessening the influence of folk values. In 
terms of Lemer’s 3 classification of individuals as “traditionals”, 
“transitionals” and “moderns”, the Indian planners are attempting “to 
help more and more traditionals to become transitionals and more 
transitionals to become moderns. They are in the business of catalyzing 
the passing of the traditional society.”® It is in this sense that they 


2. Arthur H. Niehoff and J. Charnel Anderson, “The Cross-cultural Innocation", 
International Development Review, VI No. 2 (June, 1964); Reprint No. 2 September, 1964, 
by the Agricultural Development Council, New York, pp. 1-2. 

3. Arthur H. Niehoff, A Casebook of Social Change (Chicago: Aldine Publishing 
Company, 1966), p. 10. 

4. Niehoff and Anderson, op. cit.p. 2. 

5. Daniel Lerner, The Passing of Traditional Society: Modernizing the Middle East. 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1958). 

6. Carl C.Taylor et a!.. India's Roots of Democracy (New Delhi: Orient Longmans, 
1965), pp. 492-499. 
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Figure I 
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f. Opportunity 
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a. Cooperation 
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c. Economic Pattern 

d. Project Negativism 
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7. The original analytical model developed by Niehoff and Anderson (op. cit. p, 2) 
and Niehoff (op. cit. p. 12) has been modified for the purpose of this study. From the 
original model only those concepts that are directly pertinent to explain cases of this study 
have been borrowed. In this modified model a few more concepts that are considered 
necessary to interpret data of this study have been borrowed from other sources (A P 
Barnabas, "Social Action and Social Change”, Economic Weekly (Bombay) XIII, No. 39 
(September 30, L961), 1529-1532) Charles J. Erasmus, "An AnthropologistViews Technical 
Assistance," Underdeveloped Areas (ed.) Lyle W. Shannon (New York; Harper and Brothers 
Publishers, 1957), pp..295-308; and Joseph W. Eaton, “Controlled Acculturation: A 
Survival Technique of the Hutterite”, American Sociological Review XVII (1952) p 338 
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assert that how to initiate change and direct change are not so important 
as how to implement and expedite change. The implementation and 
expedition of change, however, are the concern of both the change 
agent and the target system in a planned change situation, and thus 
involve the behaviour of both. Thus the outoome of an innovation < 
effort may be accounted for in terms of the behaviour of change agent, 
the behaviour of target system and the innovations themselves. 

BEHAVIOUR OF THE CHANGE AGENT 
Communication of innovations 

Communication of an innovation means “the interchange of ideas 
between the innovator and the innovation recipients for planning and 
implementing the innovation.” 8 It is the very first step in introducing 
a planned change in any community. Before any innovation is intro¬ 
duced people have to be educated for it. 

Many innovations in and around Bisahakhatanga could not take 
root as an effective communication between the change agents and the 
target system was lacking to a great extent. That there was this lack 
of effective communication between the two is evident from what the 
villagers say. Soon after his arrival in Bisahakhatanga a man of Ahir 
(herdsman) caste was asked: Are you benefitting from the community 
development programmes? The man replied: Neither my neighbours 
nor I have benefitted by the programmes. And he added: There is 
nobody to tell us what things to do and how to do them. The develop¬ 
ment workers come here, stay for a while, contact a man or two and then 
go away. It is only from you that I am hearing about these things. 
If there were people like you who would live here and explain to us the 
new programmes something could have been done. 

In the course of systematic interviews the writer received the follow¬ 
ing typical answers from 40 per cent of the interviewers regarding such 
innovations as multipurpose cooperative society, improved poultry, 
sanitary latrine, community hall, etc.: 

I do not know how the multipurpose cooperative society of 
the village functions. Nobody tells me about it. 

I would like to raise improved poultry but I do not know any¬ 
thing about it. Nobody has told me how to do it. 


8. Niehoff and Anderson, op. cit. p. 2. 
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I do not know what is the use of constructing a sanitary latrine. 
I do not know the real purpose for which the community hall 
is built in the village. 

In one of the common meetings of villagers the participants reported 
to the writer that the Village Level Workers are not interested in 
educating the people and in explaining the programmes to them. Their 
contact with the common villager is very limited. There has been a 
negative influence of communication with regard to these innovations. 


Participation obtained 

Participation is the involvement of the innovation recipients in 
planning and implementing innovative programmes. The failure of 
community hall programme in Bisahakhatanga and other villages may 
also be attributed to the failure on the part of the change agents to 
obtain the participation of the villagers in planning and implementing 
the programme. As the halls were constructed on the instructions of 
the government to the block development workers, the villagers had 
no hand in planning. Neither were they involved in the implementa¬ 
tion of the programme as the construction work was assigned to a 
contractor. 

Similarly non-involvement of the majority section of the village 
population (tribal Christians) in planning and implementing the basic 
school programme in Bisahakhatanga, particularly in ascertaining 
whether or not there was any need of the school in the village which 
has already a well functioning school, led to the neglect and partial 
decay of the school building. At least in these two cases non-partici¬ 
pation of the villagers had a negative influence. 

Demonstration of innovations 

Demonstration is showing the idea or technique to the innovation 
recipients as a method of convincing them to accept it.” 9 10 Dube holds 
that villagers are unwilling to accept an innovation if the change agents 
fail to demonstrate convincingly “the superiority of their skill and 
techniques . ,0 In Mandar Community Development Block the 
Japanese method of paddy cultivation has failed to gain popularity 


9. Niehoff and Anderson, op. cil. p, 3, 

10. S.C. Dube, India's Changing Villages (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1958), p. 152. 
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among the farmers as they are not yet convinced of the superiority of 
this method. The Village Level Workers do demonstrate the method 
every year. However, it is not convincing to the villagers. The in* 
effectiveness of demonstrations may be attributed to the fact that the 
Village Level Workers select only the superior type,of lowlands and 
not the inferior types that outnumber the superior types. The farmers 
are more pragmatic than are most of the Village Level Workers. They 
know very well that the Japanese method succeeds in the best type of 
lands where there is a regular supply of water and the soil is fertile. But 
they want to be convinced of the superiority of the method in ordinary 
types of lands which the majority of the farmers have. A few illustra¬ 
tions may be cited as concrete cases. 

In one of the public meetings an old influential tribal leader of the 
village openly declared: “I am not convinced of the superiority of the 
Japanese method. So unless somebody demonstrates the method 
before my own eyes, I am not going to believe in it. If sufficient amount 
of manure is used in the field, the traditional method can obtain as 
high yields as the Japanese method”. One of the ex-landlords an 
experienced leader of the locality asserted: “I have to say that the 
traditional method gives a better yield than does the Japanese method. 
This is my own personal experience.” 

An influential leader in the Chamar group said: “I bet, if in an 
equal area of land transplantation is done according to the traditional 
method and the Japanese method, the traditional method will give an 
output much more than the Japanese method. Our fields are not 
suitable to the Japanese method”. Thus demonstration in the case of 
the Japanese method has a negative influence. 

Image of the Change Agent 

It is the image which the innovation recipients have formed about 
the change agents and their behaviour that matters. The way in which 
the innovation recipients perceive the change agents and their behaviour 
often acts as a barrier to the acceptance of an innovation. For instance 
the multipurpose cooperative societies introduced by the government 
in villages of Mandar Block have not gained much popularity among 
the villagers as they believe that the credit taken from the societies, 
instead of helping them redress their problems, creates more problems. 
The common complaint of the villagers is that loans from the societies 
involve much inconvenience and harassment. After they take the 
loans they are required to repay the same with interest within a speci- 
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fied period of time. As most of them usually do not have ready cash 
at the time of the collection of loans they have to borrow money from 
village money lenders against the mortgage of their land; and some¬ 
times they have to sell even their plough cattle. For them it means 
ruin and not economic redress. 

However, it is the negative conception of the behaviour of the 
change agents that makes them reluctant to accept this programme. 
This becomes evident from the following citations: 

A group of Hindus and Muslims was asked by the writer 
Why do people not take loans from the Government Cooperative 
Society? A Muslim answered skeptically: If you apply for a loan 
amounting to Rs. 100/-, you will get only Rs. 80/- though in the loan 
register the entire amount of Rs. 100/- will be shown and you will have 
to pay interest on Rs. 100/- and not on Rs. 80/. So what do you gain 
by the loan? A Hindu (Rajput) said: If I apply for Rs. 100/- the 
whole amount will not reach me. Half of the sanctioned loan will be 
drained off on the way. 

A similar type of attitude prevails among most of the villagers re¬ 
garding acceptance of 50 per cent government subsidy for digging 
irrigation wells. One would expect that many farmers would be in¬ 
duced to dig wells because they get money from the government. 
However, this may not be the case, particularly due to a widespread 
belief among them that those who sink irrigation wells with government 
subsidy are compelled to give a certain percentage of the subsidy to the 
Village Level Worker, the clerks dealing with the papers and especially 
to the technical supervisors or engineers who finally approve the wells for 
final payment of the subsidy. A typical answer given by two inter¬ 
viewees will suffice to illustrate the point. To the question: why do 
you not take the government subsidy for digging irrigation wells?— 
a middle aged Oraon Christian replied: Who will take money from 
the block to dig a well because half of the sanctioned amount goes 
into the pockets of the development workers. A young Muslim said: 
I do not want to take the 50 per cent government subsidy because of 
the money-grabbing propensity of the development workers. Thus in 
respect of these innovations the image of the change agents as perceived 
by the villagers has a negative influence. 

Utilization of environment and time 

This is the proper utilization of the local environment, that is, the 
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existing condition of the locality and time. Proper utilization or non* 
utilization of local environment and time may induce people to accept 
or reject a proffered innovation. 

In the beginning the acceptance of chemical fertilizers by the 
farmers of Bisahakhatanga and other villages of Mandar Block may 
be attributed to the proper utilization of the prevailing local environ¬ 
ment and time by the change agents. The new fertilizers were intro¬ 
duced when the villagers had started growing rainy season potatoes. 
After manuring their paddy fields in May-June the villagers run short 
of farmyard manure. The supply of chemical fertilizers by the change 
agents at this time fulfilled the need of the villagers. 

Similarly, the improved seeds such as Taichung Native I, B.R.8 
and hybrid corn were accepted by the fanners when they were intro¬ 
duced during the most drought affected period in 1967. In these cases 
proper utilization of existing environment and time acted as a positive 
influence. 

However, the attempt to induce the villagers to accept the improved 
variety of cotton seed failed mainly for two reason: the first is that 
there is a changing environment. The Oraons of Bisahakhatanga and 
other villages of the Block, who were formerly growing cotton for their 
cloth, are no more doing so as they are increasingly using mill-made 
clothes. The second is that is was introduced when there was an acute 
shortage of rainfall in the region. Lack of rain caused the failure of 
the demonstration and thus proved to be of no avail. In this case, 
utilization of environment and time had a negative influence. 

Flexibility of implementation 

Flexibility may be defined as willingness on the part of the change 
agents to alter the procedure in the implementation of any innovative 
programme in order to meet the conditions of the locality. 

During the drought in 1967, as a relief measure, the government 
launched a programme of subsidising the digging of kachcha wells for 
irrigation. The prescribed rule for receiving subsidy for the wells was 
that the wells were to be 6 ft. in diameter. This rule clashes with the 
age-old technique adopted by the villagers for digging kachcha wells, 
that is, they make the mouth of the well as narrow as possible just 
enough to allow the easy entrance of a bucket into it, and broaden the 
lower part slantingly till they reach the water level. The villagers say 
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that wefls dug in this manner last for several years undamaged, whereas 
if they raakeUie mouth broad, the wells do not lastongerthanayear 
or tZ because in that case the monsoon rains easily erode the sides 
and the wells collapse. Therefore many villagers were not very 
enthusiastic about digging wells despite the allurement of r^ney be¬ 
cause they knew that the wells would not be of much me. After some¬ 
time the drawback of making the mouth of wells 6 ft. broad was point¬ 
ed out to the extension workers by some villagers. The specified rule 
enunciated by the government was then relaxed. This mduoed the 
villagers, at least to some extant, to take up digging of kachcha wells 
and as many as 1,120 wells were sunk in the Block area. Six wells 
were dug in Bisahakhatanga. Flexibility of implementation of this 
programme had a positive influence. 


Continuity of implementation 

This means the consistent follow through of any programme that 
has been undertaken through regular supply of requirements. 

In Bisahakhatanga and other villages of Mandar Block the night 
school for adult education was discontinued as the government did not 
make provision for regular supply of school materials and for the 
salaries of the teachers. Similarly, the two women Village Level 
Workers of the Block reported to the writer that the Mahila Mandal 
(Women’s Association) is not functioning properly as the necessary 
materials for teaching women knitting, embroidery, tailoring, net- 
making, spinning, house management, artistic designs and birth control 
measures are not regularly supplied to these organisations. With 
regard to these innovations there is a negative influence of continuity 
of implementation. 


Maintenance of innovations 


Mere introduction of an innovation is not as muoh important as its 
maintenance because it is only through regular maintenance of intro¬ 
duced innovations that lasting change takes place. Many innovations, 
such as village link roads and arches at their entrances, public latrines, 
community halls, buildings of basic schools and public drinking wells 
etc. that have been introduced in Mandra Block are in a miserable 
condition as neither the government nor the villagers have made 
adequate provisions for their proper maintenance. Non-maintenance 
of these innovations, therefore, has a negative influence. 
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BEHAVIOUR OF TARGET SYSTEM 


Motivation 

A felt need is "the need felt for anything by the recipients before 
the change agent’s effort to influence them." 11 

It is one of the basic principles of planned change that innovative 
programmes must be based on the felt needs of the target system. In 
general people accept those innovations for which they feel the need 
and vice versa. In Bisahakhatanga and other villages the chemical 
fertilizers introduced by the extension workers were accepted by the 
villagers for growing rainy season potatoes as they felt the need for 
these fertilizers. But the sanitary latrine programme failed because 
they do not feel the need for latrines at all. 12 

In the former case felt need had a positive influence whereas in the 
case of the latter it had a negative influence. 

Practical benefit 

Practical benefit is the advantage which a person perceives in 
accepting an innovation. Unless people see some practical benefit 
they are usually reluctant to accept an innovation. Very often some 
economic advantage and convenience induces people to accept an 
introduced innovation. For instance, people of Bisahakhatanga and 
other villages of Mandar Block are increasingly taking up vegetable 
growing for commercial purposes because they have realised that they 
can get better prices for vegetables now than before due to the increas¬ 
ing urban population in Ranchi and other industrial centres of the 
region, such as Jamshedpur, Rourkela, etc. Practical benefit, there¬ 
fore, has a positive influence. But the basic schools introduced 
by the government are not prospering because the villagers see some 
definite disadvantages in sending their children to these schools. The 
main motivation of many parents in educating their children is to 
prepare them for white collar jobs. But basic education is considered 
by them to be a hindrance to their children’s upward mobility. Similarly, 
they are not enthusiastic about the multipurpose cooperative society 
as they see more loss than gain in taking credit from the society. Thus 


11. B. Minz, “The Tripod of Community Development,” Social Action XIX No. 3 
(New Delhi: Indian Social Institute, 1969) p. 188. 

12. Ibid., p. 189. 
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»» esc. non-perceptio. of practical ««flt by to villas*, 
has a negative influence. 


Ability 

Ability is a person's capacity to do anything in terms of physical 
health, general intelligence, economic wealth, special skill, status, 
possession of land and other material resources. More often than not, 
even if a person is convinced of the superiority of an innovation he will 
not attempt to adopt it if he feels that he lacks the ability that it de¬ 
mands. Though there are some farmers who have realised that the 
Japanese method of paddy cultivation raises the output phenomenally 
they are unable to adopt it as the method involves a heavy outlay in 
the form of fertilizers and labour cost. Some typical answers of 
persons interviewed can illustrate the point better. A tribal said". I 
admit that the Japanese method yields a higher output than the 
traditional method. But I myself cannot adopt it because I do not 
have money to purchase fertilizers. Another tribal said: I can adopt 
this method only when I have the ability to so. This method is meant 
only for those who can bear the cost of fertilizers and other expenses. 
A young educated farmer said: It is difficult for me to adopt the 
Japanese method as I cannot bear the cost of fertilizers. 


How a large percentage of village population, particularly the 
poorer section, feels about the acceptance/non-acceptance of different 
types of government innovative programmes can be epitomized in a 
typical saying of a parched rice seller who also practises agriculture: 
Only those who have the ability can accept the different types of in¬ 
novative programmes introduced by the development workers. I have, 
no ability to accept them. So why should I bother about them? 

Thus, ability appears to be an important barrier or stimulant to the 
acceptance of innovations. 


Perception of existing environment 

This refers to the way in which people perceive the existing environ¬ 
ment in which they live and function. Thus the perception of expand- 
ing regional markets for vegetables has induced many cultivators of 
Mandar Block to take up vegetable growing on a commercial basis. 
Along with this, those who have the ability have also accepted chemical 
fertilizers and irrigation well digging programmes. Perception of existing 
environment, therefore, has a positive influence. 8 
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However, perception of existing environment also retards people’s 
acceptance of some innovations. For instance, many fanners of 
Mandar Block are not enthusiastic about adopting the Japanese method 
of paddy cultivation because they realise that the land they have is not 
suitable for this method and there is shortage of water. Similarly, 
regarding improved poultry the villagers say that the present housing 
pattern (closely built houses) in villages is not suitable for raising 
improved birds which need plenty of open space. Further, they are 
also apprehensive of the birds getting easily caught by their neighbours 
as these birds are unable to run as fast as the deshi birds. In these 
cases perception of existing environment has a negative influence. 

Support 

“Support in terms of social change refers to backing for a particular 
pattern of behaviour.” 13 In the present case it includes support of the 
family, support of caste/tribe and support of the community. Support 
may have either a positive influence or a negative influence depending 
upon whether or not any of the family, caste and community supports 
“making a change or not making a change.” 

It is rather difficult to persuade the simple unsophisticated villagers 
to accept sanitary latrines if they do not believe in the germ theory of 
diseases. However, there are some educated people in villages who 
feel the need for constructing latrines near their houses. But they are 
reluctant to be deviants for lack of support of the village community. 
They are not inclined to install sanitary latrines because they feel that 
instead of encouragement for their innovativeness they will be ridiculed 
by other villagers. They feel that the villagers would say: Ah ! look 
at that man! He wants to be a great man now! He is installing a 
latrine! Therefore, they usually say: When everybody in the village 
manages without a latrine then why shouldn’t I? As a rule, people in 
villages tend to act like the rest of their community because in that 
that way their action is supported by others. A middle aged villager 
said: If all the villagers install latrines, then I also will do so. If 
If others do not it, I also will not do it. Thus support has a negative 
influence on some people. 

Opportunity 

Opportunity is a combination of circumstances favourable for a 


13, Barnabas, op. at. p. 1531. 
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particular purpose. The dimensions of the con«J>t unpked into 
Eition relevant to social change, according to Barnabas, are op. 
portunity to observe, opportunity to learn or to acquire kno^, 
opportunity to act, number of opportunities, easy access to^ opportu¬ 
nity distribution of opportunity and affective opportunity. In so 
far as the spread of knowledge about innovations is concerned, the 
concept has a connotation similar to the concept of communication. 
For the present analysis, a distinction between the two concepts has 
been mnrte in the sense that communication connotes more interchange 
of ideas and opinion between persons, and emphasis is on the behaviour 
of change agents, whereas opportunity implies more than interchange 
of ideas and opinion and the stress is on the behaviour of innovation 
recipients who may come to know about different innovations by 
virtue of their being placed in a particular type of situation in the 
community. 


In Bisahakhatanga and other villages of Mandar Block the first 
adopters of such innovations as irrigation wells, improved seeds, chemi¬ 
cal fertilizers, etc., are mostly Muslims, high caste Hindus and educated 
Christian tribals. This can be accounted for by the fact that these 
people have more opportunity to know about these innovations. Un¬ 
like other villagers they have easy access to opportunity and have a 
greater number of opportunities as they have greater contact with the 
outside system. For the Muslims their engagement in various types 
of trades facilitate their greater contact with the outside system and 
this gives them more opportunities to observe and to learn about new 
innovative programmes. As for the Christian tribals and high caste 
Hindus, their special position in the village social structure, that is, 
their leadership role facilitates their contacts with the outside system 
which in turn gives them more opportunities to know many new things. ~ 
Opportunity for these people, therefore, acts as a positive influence. 

The 4C per cent of the interviewees mentioned earlier in this paper 
did not know much about many innovative programmes as they are 
primarily concerned with their traditional agriculture and do not have 
much contact with the outside system, and hence have not the opportu¬ 
nity to know and learn about innovations. Lack of opportunity 
therefore, has a negative influence on these people. 

Force 


Force is the pressure used to make a person or a thing act in a parti- 

14. Ibid., p. 1530. 
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outer way and may include physical force, legal or social prohibitions, 
the only acceptable alternative and forces of circumstance, such as 
drought and famine. Force may be a positive or a negative factor in 
the acceptance of an innovation, The most obvious example of 
people’s acceptance of innovations because of force are the hybrid com 
and some improved paddy seeds, especially Tachung Native 1 and 
B.R. 8. In the case of hybrid com, the BDO (Block Development 
Officer) forced the villagers to accept a certain amount of hybrid com 
when the Taccavi loans were distributed to the latter. During the 
drought period the villagers were badly in need of money. Thus 
they had no other alternative but to accept it even against their will. 
As for improved seeds the farmers were compelled by circumstances to 
accept them. The circumstance was the severe drought in 1967 when 
they did not have their own seeds for sowing in their fields. Thus, at 
least in 1967, force acted a positive influence on many farmers of 
Mandar Block. 

Traditional culture: cooperation 

When acceptance and diffusion of innovations is largely a matter of 
individual concern the significance of cooperation may be ignored. 
However, there are some community-oriented innovations which re¬ 
quire community adoption rather than individual adoption. In these 
cases “not only must the need for change or changes be perceived by 
the entire group or a large majority simultaneously, but the members 
must cooperate for the given end.” 15 The concept of cooperation 
should not be confused with the concept of support. The latter con¬ 
cept implies the sense of backing a particular type of behaviour or 
action while the former refers to people actually getting together to 
fulfill a given end. 

In Mandar Block such community-oriented innovations as com¬ 
munity halls, village link roads and arches at their entrance, foot and 
mouth troughs, basic type of school, etc., collpased largely because 
villagers cooperated neither with the government nor among them¬ 
selves for the day-to-day maintenance of these introduced innovations. 
Cooperation, therefore, had a negative influence on these changes. 

Caste and class 

One characteristic both caste and class have in common is that they 

IS. Erasmus, op. eit., p. 300. 
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. social roup occupying (he same status PO^^'i s ft l 
hierarchical order. There is no coopcratton among”J?“ 
common saying of'all categories of people of Mandar Block. The 
villagers say that the main social groups, Hindus, Muslims and Oraons, 
form different factions having communal feeling against one another. 
As a matter of fact, there is no overall cooperation for village-wide 
development projects. 


A village cleaning drive and a public health programme have not 
been effective in villages of Mandar Block. The existing caste/class 
structure is one of the hindrances to the effective implementation of this 
innovative programme. The Muslims are reluctant to cooperate in the 
programme because the village lanes are littered with pig dung which, 
for religious reasons, they avoid. The high caste Hindus consider 
village cleaning a degrading job and so they shirk this work. The lower 
class section of village population is reluctant to render free service 
constantly. Thus, the caste/class structure of the village accompanied 
by subcultural differences, acts as a negative influence in so far as 
village cleaning as a cooperative undertaking is concerned. 


Economic pattern 


This is the working of the economic system of the locality. It 
appears that, besides other reasons, the villagers are reluctant to install 
latrines near their houses because their daily work pattern makes 
latrines unnecessary. They are out in the fields most of the time. As 
one of the influential leaders of the Hindu group said: 


In the country side latrines are not necessary as villagers are used 
to going to open fields for defecation after they get up in the morn¬ 
ing. Then they go out to work in the fields. When they fell the 
need they defecate where they work. It would be ridiculous for 
them to come home just to use the latrines. 


The non-acceptance of the new mould board plough by the villagers 
may be accounted for, at least to some extent, by the existing village 
economic system. There is constant division and fragmentation of 
land m each generation. Since each brother wants a piece of each 
type of land the holdings get smaller and smaller and scattered in diffe¬ 
rent places. The use of this new plough, which is far bigger and 
heavier than the traditional wooden plough, is considered unsuitable, 
for the men as well as the small, weak plough-cattle find it burdensome 
to carry from one place to another. 
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Similarly, because of the existing cropping pattern of the locality, 
many farmers do not care to adopt the practice of green manuring. As 
they practise rotation of crops they do not consider green manuring 
very important and necessary. However, the main reason for the 
non-adoption of this innovation is that the upland crops such as coarse 
rice, lentils and pulses are sown in the beginning of the rainy season 
which is the time of sowing green manure seeds. Thus there is a 
negative influence of economic pattern with regard to these innovations. 

Project negativism 

This means a negative attitude of innovation recipients towards 
innovations because of the failure of some previous innovative pro¬ 
grammes. 

In Bisahakhatanga, under the irrigation scheme of the government, 
a mud dam was built in 1950 at an unfavourable spot in order not to 
interfere with the fields of the powerful local zamindar. A Christian 
Oraon was induced by the zamindar to accept the contract of cons¬ 
tructing the dam. Through hired labourers the contractor got the 
dam completed and requested the authorities of the irrigation depart¬ 
ment to come and take the measurement of the earth work done before 
June 15. But the assistant engineer came only on the 3rd August 
when the dam was full to the brim. It was impossible to take the 
measurement of the earth removed and to prepare the bill for payment 
to the contractor. The contractor had to bear the loss amounting to 
Rs. 800/- which he had paid to the labourers from his own pocket. 

At the dam was not built at the proper spot, it was breached by the 
pressure of the water of the vast catchment area. The failure of this 
dam created a negative attitude among the people of Bisahakhatanga 
and other adjoining villages towards the government and their deve¬ 
lopment programmes. The failure of such programmes as the com¬ 
munity halls and the basic schools that were introduced after 1952 may 
be attributed to some extent to this failure of the dam. 

Recently the failure of two irrigation wells in the village has made 
the people apathetic towards many programmes that involve govern¬ 
ment subsidy. Many people referred to these cases when they were 
asked why they do not avail of government’s assistance for improving 
their economic condition. They said: Look what happened to X 
who got the mud dam constructed and to Y and Z who failed to 
complete their wells. 
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This means the traditional items that constitute the consumption 
goods of the people. 

There is one important reason why sannai is not used for preparing 
green manure in Bisahakhatanga and other neighbouring villages. The 
sannai flowers form one of the food items of the people, especially the 
tribals and poor class people. The flowers are cooked and eaten as 
curry. A large amount of flowers is dried and stored for later con¬ 
sumption. In order to get these flowers the sannai plants have to be 
allowed to grow to maturity. But for green manuring the plants 
are to be cut and chopped before they begin to flower. For the villa¬ 
gers food takes precedence over preparing green manure. We have 
to survive before we can adopt any advanced method of fertilizing our 
fields, they say pragmatically. 

Values 

“A value is a conception, explicit or implicit, distinctive of an indi¬ 
vidual or characteristic of a group, of the desirable which influences 
the selection of available modes, means and ends of action.” 16 


The value system of the people influences their reaction to any 
specific innovation. In India cleaning of latrines is considered to be 
a degrading job because it is the traditional calling of the low caste 
people who are called Mehtars in the region. The Mehtars live in 
towns and cities where they have their job. There are no Mehtars in 
rural areas. As the cleaning of latrines conflicts with their traditional 
values the villagers also see the problem of cleaning latrines if they 
install them. They: Who will clean our latrines? Further, some 
people are reluctant to eat vegetables grown with the use of night soil. 
Thus people's value acts as a negative influence in the construction of 
latrines. 

Food habits and tastes 


This implies the eating habits and tastes to which people are ac¬ 
customed. 


® aw Theory of 

(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931), p. 395 arS0DS Edward A. Shils 
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Traditional food habits and tastes of the villagers enables us to 
account for the non-adoption of improved variety of birds by some 
villagers. Eating meat and eggs is considered a luxury among the 
common people in villages. Eggs are not eaten by ordinary villagers 
as an item of food. Fowls are mainly used when they have to enter- > 
tain their important guests. It is mainly on festive occasions that 
villagers eat chicken. About the improved birds there is a wide¬ 
spread opinion that the meat of these birds does not taste good. Thus, 
they do not see any special reason why they should care about raising 
improved birds. 

It has also been observed by the writer that the same innovation 
that is accepted for one reason may be rejected for another which has 
a direct relationship to the food habits of the people. It has been said 
earlier that the villagers are increasingly using chemical fertilizers for 
growing vegetables commercially. But the same persons who use 
chemical fertilizers for vegetables meant for sale are still reluctant to 
use them for growing vegetables for home consumption because, they 
say potatoes grown by using chemical fertilizers do not taste good. 
Food habits and tastes of the people, therefore, has a negative 
influence in the outcome of these innovative programmes. 

Conclusion 

From the above analysis it may be seen that there may not be any 
one factor that induces/retards different people to accept/reject a 
proffered innovation, but there may be a combination of several factors 
on the side of both—the change agent and the target system—that may 
constitute a stimulant complex or a barrier complex in the acceptance/ 
rejection of innovations. 

As a final note on the role of people’s evaluation of innovations in 
terms of the behaviour of change agents and in terms of their own 
level of articulation it may be said that any decision to accept or reject 
an innovation involves choice, and choice is made on the basis of a 
person’s evaluation of proffered innovations in terms of the behaviour 
of change agents and in terms of the individual’s own level of articu¬ 
lation. 

It has been recognized by the students of directed culture change 
that, by and large, innovations are not accepted on their merit alone. 
Acceptance or rejection of innovations very often may depend upon 
the possibility of their placement or redefinition along the line of the 
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local culture. Thus the writer has observed that in some villages the 
fanners do their transplantation according to the Japanese method 
when they do not have a sufficient amount of seeds for the traditional 
type of transplantation. This does not help increase the output but it 
gives them satisfaction that their fields do not remain uncultivated. In 
one of the villages the writer found a tribal Christian with some agri¬ 
cultural training practising the Japanese method regularly but he does 
not follow the complicated rules the agricultural extension workers 
teach. He has worked out his own way of the transplantation process 
and gets a high yield from his two acres of land. 

Similarly, a few individuals who have taken up the raising of im¬ 
proved variety of poultry have found out their own method of keeping 
and feeding their new birds. They have not built any poultry shed 
nor do they have wire enclosures for the protection of the birds. Instead 
the birds wander about in their courtyards, and at night shelter in 
small pens insides the houses. They do not give the birds a complicat¬ 
ed mixture of food as prescribed by the poultry extension workers. 
This means that they have adjusted the innovation to suit their own 
traditional way of raising poultry. 

This type of people's taking new elements and aligning them to fit 
their own existing pattern of life may be called controlled accuturation. 
In general the villagers take what they can, and reject what they think 
can’t be adjusted to their mode of life. 
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Secularization in Japanese 
Buddhism 


H. Dumoulin 


Japanese Buddhism belongs to the Mahayana version of Buddhism, 
which by nature is more open-minded towards the world than Thera- 
vada Buddhism. Buddhism, having been imported into Japan from 
China and Korea, gained its characteristically Japanese form in the 
13th century during the Kamakura period. From this time on, a 
progressive trend of secularization becomes apparent in the three 
mainstreams of Japanese Buddhism, in the Zen-school, the Amida- 
religion and in the Nichiren sects. It is not our task here to describe 
this development in detail or even in its main stages. The Zen art in 
Kyoto offers a clear demonstration of this secularization, how it deve¬ 
loped from generation to generation. During the Tokugawa period 
there were several Buddhist masters (as Suzuki Shosan and others) 
who already propounded a secularized piety which could be combined 
with scientific criticism as well as with a profane trade. 

The real Buddhist renewal begins in Japan as in most of the Asiatic 
countries at the outset of this century. From the beginning this move¬ 
ment of renovation is directed towards adaptation to modern times. 
As a movement of modernization it is a complex phenomenon com¬ 
prising not only religious objectives but also cultural, scientific-artistic 
and social intiatives. 

First humanist 

The humanistic tendency may be described as the guiding idea in 
this modernization of Japanese Buddhism. Japanese Buddhist 
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scholar* who venerate Buddha as “the first humanist of mankind” 
strive for a consistently humane interpretation of the Buddhist religion. 
A program which explains the Buddhist doctrine for mod^n man 
recognizes in Buddhism the “possibility of becoming the foundation of 
a new humanism” which is called upon to perfect the modem humanism 
originating in the Renaissance. The all-Buddhist Congress m Gifu 
(1967) asked for the “new man” who lives “the truly human values of 
being”. A symposium of leading buddhists of various schools too was 
guided by the idea of the new Buddhist humanism. The Japanese 
writer Imaoka Shinichiro notes that “this symposium represents 
Buddhism as a form of humanism”. The learned Zen professor 
Masunaga Rciho describes the object of the Buddhist movement in the 
following terms: “Future Buddhism breaks through the shells (of 
the distinctions) between male and female, wise and foolish, high and 
low, and of ethnic differences; it is open to all, founded on a philosophy 
which includes the scienoes, on a humanism which respects, liberates 
and cultivates the nature of man...”. In this description some 
characteristics of Buddhist humanism are pointed out which act as 
motive power in the process of secularization. 


Rationality 

The humanism that is envisaged is connected with the spirit of 
criticism which brought about the liberalization of modern man and 
instigated the development of science and technical skill, which, how¬ 
ever, called religion before the judgement seat of the emancipated 
reason. The rationalizing tendencies in Buddhism are helped by some 
fundamental traits of Buddhist thought which are non-dogmatic and 
critical. In Mahayana Buddhism, the concept of the Void (sunya) 
debases all doctrinal statements as interim pronouncements. This 
however does not preclude the fact that traditional Buddhism con¬ 
tains a rather solid stock of doctrines which in former times were 
believed by the faithful as undoubted truths. In our days the scepti¬ 
cism of the intelligent^ penetrated into the people and finds a willing 
era specially among the young. There is, for instance, the doctrine 
of rebirth, which by a growing number of young Buddhists, is denied 
as contrary to the findings of modem psychology, which, however, not 
unfrequently is propped up in modern Buddhist magazines with argu¬ 
ments from the observation of parapsychic and occult phenomenon. 
Orthodox Buddhists are not easily willing to abandon the doctrine of 
rebirth, because it is linked with the doctrine of Karma which re¬ 
presents a fundamental belief of Buddhism. 
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The exercise of modem rationalism reaches its zenith in natural 
and technical science. Buddhism, on account of its characteristic 
rationality, feels specially akin to modem natural science. Japanese 
Buddhists like to stress the scientific character of Buddhism whose sole 
principle of cognition is the scientific-rational one. In this connection 
they point out the difference between the Buddhist world-view and the 
Christian doctrine of creation which they think is incompatible with 
the findings of modem science. The Buddhist scientist Professor 
Yoichi Yamamoto tries to relate the contents of the Mahayanisl sunya 
doctrine of the Madhya mika philosophy to modem science. In an 
elaborate essay, he puts the relation between natural sciences and 
Buddhism under the slogan: “The doctrine of the Buddha puts the 
natural sciences in the right order: correct science confirms the 
doctrine of the Buddha.” According to the fundamental axiom of 
Mahayana metaphysics the Void is the source of all things and all 
phenomena. It is this very Void which is, according to Yamamoto, 
the same as Planck’s constant of energy h. “The Void as well as Planck’s 
constant h neither begin nor cease to exist, they neither increase nor 
decrease, under the same conditions they are the same neither pure nor 
contaminated. The same holds true of Planck’s constant h.” In this 
way Yamamoto tries to explain the metaphysical axiom of the Void 
to modem man. He avoids materialism by invoking another Buddhist 
principle, which enuntiates the identity of matter and spirit (busshin 
ichinyo). Whereas Buddhist scholars thus try to harmonize Buddhism 
with modem science, there are other Buddhists who warn “not to fall 
into the prejudice and illusion of modem man to solve all problems 
by science”. 


The secularizing tendencies of Japanese Buddhism find points of 
contact in the openness to the world of Mahayana Buddhism in con¬ 
trast to the unworldly, monastic Theravada Buddhism. The three 
genuinely Japanese Buddhist schools exemplify this fundamental trait 
each in its peculiar way: Zen by its characteristic cosmic world affir¬ 
mation, the Amida religion by their easy way of salvation for all, and 
the Nichiren sects by their rustic popularity. During the Tokugawa 
period there arose within Japanese Buddhism a secular ethics for 
laymen which identified the Buddha-law with the law of this world. 
The value of worldly occupations was discovered. After the end of 
the Pacific War (1945) the tasks in this world gained greatly in urgency. 
And especially Buddhist laymen stressed the fact that Buddhism was 
not exclusively or primarily for monks in temples, but was to permeate 
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the daily life of the faithful in family, work and society. Much «erhon 
is made at present in order to cultivate a religiously oriented, thu- 
worldly ethics for laymen and an optimistic sense of life °^ n 
all the values of this world. In this sense a widely read Buddhist 
author writes: “Buddhist religion wants that we live fully this life and 
that, at the end, we are of opinion that after all this life is the real 

thing” 


This world 

In Japanese Buddhist publications the value of religion for this 
world is eagerly discussed. This question became urgent especially 
with regard to the new modem religions, which stress the advantages 
for this world and have great success. The Buddhists of old tended 
to neglect the function of religion for the shaping of this world. The 
young generation shows more consideration for the needs of this world 
and demands a preaching which not only extols Nirvana and Buddha 
enlightenment, but allows things of this world their proper place.. 
Buddhist scholars are admonished by young Buddhists not to retreat 
into the ivory tower of their scholarship, but, inspired by the Bodhis- 
attva spirit of Mahayana, to work for the well being of all men. 


The adaptation to modern times brings about also practical in¬ 
novations which have the taste of secularization. Most of the Boddhist 
priests nowadays wear, outside the temple precinct, worldly dress and 
ordinary haircut. Some of the new temple structures imitate western 
forms. In some city centers (as Kanadera, Tokyo) Buddhist 
preaching and ritual are reduced to a minimum. All stress is laid on 
practical life and social activity. People are not more content with 
external adaptations but demand a new ethics. According to a 
young Buddhist writing in a Buddhist paper, the old are not supposed 
to teach the young, rather old and young should come together in order 
to receive together the law of the Buddha. 

Popular religion 


The same trend of secularization which is apparent in the traditional 
Japanese Buddhism shows itself, but even much more forcefully also 
in the new Japanese popular religions. These religions, which at the 
time after the second world war experienced an unprecedented boom 
to-day often already show signs of stagnation. Many of them, espe¬ 
cially the most popular among them, derive from Buddhism e g to 
name only those springing from Nichiren Buddhism, the Reiyukai ’the 
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Rissho Koseikai and the Soka Gakkai, sects which count their ad¬ 
herents in millions. In all modern popular religions the above secula¬ 
rizing trends are manifest, and they are all strongly directed towards 
this world. Refraining from further elaboration of this trend, I should 
like only to point oot one speciality of this secularization in Soka 
Gakkai, i.e. its religiously motivated political engagement. 

Soka Gakkai as a religion belongs to the Nichiren version of 
Buddhism and claims for itself to be the only true Buddhism and the 
only perfect and true religion. Considered as an organization, Soka 
Gakkai represents a combination of the “True School of Nichiren” 
(Nichiren Shoshu) and the “Value-creating Society”. Its politico- 
social dimension is founded on the “Stage of Ordination” (kaidan), 
which belongs to the three great mysteries of Nichiren Buddhism. The 
kaidan serves first of all for the ordination of monks, but in the eschato¬ 
logical messianism of Nichiren its idea is symbolical. Japan is the 
Holy Land which in these eschatological times ( mappo ) is chosen to be 
the kaidan of the whole world. The idea of the kaidan led Soka 
Gakkai to two concrete conclusions. The first was radical propaganda 
recruitment (shakubuku) in order to gain universal adherence ( kosen 
rufu), the second was political engagement. The amalgamation of 
politics and religion derives from an early Buddhist conception that in 
the state of eschatological perfection the “Way of the King” (odo) 
coincides with the “Way of the Buddha” (butsudd). 

Political 

Political activity commenced as early as 1955 when for the first time 
Soka Gakkai adepts became successful candidates in communal elec¬ 
tions and one year later (1956) also in elections for the upper-house. 
At that time it was still stated that the formation of a special political 
party was not intended. However, political activity increased and on 
May 3, 1964 President Daisaku Ikeda announced the decision to found 
a special party. It was called “Komeito”—Party for rightness, im¬ 
partiality and cleanliness. The new party advocated democracy. 
The idea of the kaidan, formerly nationalistically interpreted, received 
a new democratic meaning. President Ikeda assured its “solidarity 
with the people”. “Without the common man in the street there can 
bo neither politics nor a people. It is necessary to respect the reason¬ 
ings, the feeling and actions of the people”. In their party program 
they put forward as guiding ideas the principles of a “humanistic world- 
socialism” (ningensei shakaishugi) and universal nationalism (sekai 
minzokushugi). As practical policy Komeito chooses the “politics of 
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the Middle Way” (chudo seiji), a slogan in which Buddhist belief is 
combined with modern sentiment. 

Soka Gakkai was able to accomplish its entrance into politics 
without great difficulties, because it coined a new interpretation of the 
tbeocratical idea of the kaidan; it accepted the Constitution as well as 
the democratic principle of separation between religion and politics. 
Nonetheless the intertwining of both caused serious apprehension. 
Komeito is the first and so far the only religious-political party in Japan. 
All Kameito politicians are fervent Nichiren believers. According to a 
saying of Ikeda: “They reflect the religious idea in politics”. In the 
Soka Gakkai movement all widely ramified political, social and cultural 
enterprises are directed towards the realization of the so called “Third 
Civilization” (Dai san Bummei). This slogan of Soka Gakkai reveals 
the degree of secularization in this most modern Japanese popular 
religion. 

Responsibility 

We have tried in the foregoing to demonstrate with a few examples 
the phenomenon of secularization in Japanese Buddhism. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that notwithstanding the sec ularisi ng 
tendencies conspicuous in the modem Japanese society truly religious 
aspirations too can be discerned in the life of the people. Especially 
the modern popular religions make a serious effort to answer to the 
religious needs of the common man. The intent of our study was 
not to penetrate into the fundamental questions concerning this process 
of secularization. If understood as conscious responsibility towards 
the world and its profane tasks, secularization will by no means hamper 
the essence of religion. The problematical nature which secularization 
has in all religions is keenly felt in Japan too. Japanese religionists 
search for solutions in various directions and it would be rather difficult 
to foretell the future. 
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Notes and Comments 

The Challenge of Poverty 


The Seminar on “The Challenge of Poverty” organized by the Indian 
Social Institute was held in New Delhi on the 19th, 20th and 21st December, 
1969. Dr. B.N. Ganguli, the former Vice-Chancellor of the Delhi University, 
gave the inaugural address on “The Plans and Poverty” and Sir John Hicks 
delivered the key-note speech on the “Economics of Poverty”. Among the 
participants were economists, sociologists, educationists, government officials 
and some leading businessmen. Lady Hicks summed up the proceedings 
in her address on the “Strategy of Development”. 

Some of the points, on which a consensus was reached among the parti¬ 
cipants, were formulated in a statement, extracts from which are reproduced 
here. 

It was felt that poverty is a phenomenon that is complex in origin as well 
as in its manifestations. Poverty can be conceived of as relative or absolute. 
In the Indian situation, it is the absolute type of poverty that needs to be 
abolished because relative poverty between the rich and the poor will always 
remain. 

Statistics on poverty 

Statistical measurements of this absolute measure of poverty are far from 
satisfactory. However, they do provide a rough guide to the identification 
of poverty-stricken groups and the areas where they reside. It appears that 
the majority of such people are concentrated in rural areas and the urban 
slums. They belong to the group of small farmers, landless labourers and 
include a large majority of the tribal people. In all, they number between 
one-third and half of the Indian population. Poverty for them implies a 
state of “destitution” or “regression” even on a slowly ascending curve of 
economic and social betterment. To their economic backwardness must be 
added their social disabilities because many of them belong to the scheduled 
castes and tribes. 
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Poverty is not equally spread throughout the Indian sub-continent In 
sonJsSws like ^Punjabthegrowth rate of per capita income since 1960 
has been about 5 per cent per annum while in Uttar Pradesh it is scarcely 0.5 
~ cent per year.Gujarat, Tamil Nadu and Mysore are examples of states 
with relatively high growth rates, while Bihar despite its industrial complex 
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rates are low, the incidence of poverty is much higher. A figure of Rs. 240 
per annum per capita or Rs. 20 a month had been proposed by a high powered 
working group including Prof. D.R. Gadgil, Dr. B.N. Ganguli, Dr. P. . 
Lokanathan and Mr. Ashoka Mehta, as the poverty line for both rural and 
urban areas in India. This was at 1960-61 prices. From recent calculations 
for industrial workers in industrial centres in India, it appears that the 
minimum should be nearer Rs. 480 per annum or Rs. 40 a month. This 
would be valid for 1967-68 prices, which are practically double those of the 
base year, 1960 - 61 . 


Social and moral challenge 

Apart from these efforts to measure poverty in economic terms, it was 
realised at the Seminar that poverty is a great social and moral challenge. 
While leaders in the country have concentrated on growth in production as 
the main instrument for eliminating poverty, it has been found that the 
inequalities in income have grown instead of diminishing. It was strongly 
felt that poverty is not an economic problem, but essentially a social and 
political one and its elimination depends upon political decisions taken by an 
elite far removed from poverty. 

Further there is no operational model combining the economic and 
social and political variables into a system for eliminating poverty. Growth, 
welfare and distribution have been kept disparate in the minds of the planners 
and of the government. Nor have the elite who command the political 
decisions in this matter been concerned with the elimination of poverty, 
although the problem looms larger and larger day by day on the social 
horizon. Unfortunately, planning had produced very uneven development. 
The plans had aimed at raising the gross national product rather than the 
level of living. 

Elimination 


How can poverty be eliminated in the prevailing context of a developini 
economy that is no longer stagnating but humming with economic activity 
This country has just witnessed the green revolution, the price level hai 
remained remarkably stable during these past two or three years, our exports 
are increasing and industrial production has been steadily rising. The greet 
revolution that has taken place in the agricultural sector of a few States 
like the Punjab is too aristocratic, too narrow. It is a revolution that require! 
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water, fertilizers, high-yielding seeds and machinery. 

A strategy of development to eliminate absolute levels of poverty would 
require long term planning over several decades. Such planning would 
have to accept the fact that the transition from poverty to affluence is a pain¬ 
ful one. Even Japan had to pass through a long and painful period of 
change. Our plans should, therefore, make adjustments for this transition 
period, and seek to reduce especially the high rate of unemployment. Industry 
should care for non-farm labour, but industrial production should take place 
at all levels, in the countryside, on the farms and in the urban centres as well. 
Both large and small scale industries are necessary and great stress should 
be laid on the training of management. 

A specific effort should be made to bring the fundamental and elementary 
consumer goods to the door of every poverty-stricken individual in this 
country. This could be done by lowering the price of these essential com¬ 
modities through the economies of large-scale, in order to bring them within 
the purchasing range by the small farmer, the landless labourer and the 
scheduled castes and tribal peoples. A national market for these goods will 
have to be developed. In India, the mandis or local marketing centres 
provide excellent opportunities for developing the internal market into 
national proportions. A network of roads, the required transport, and 
warehousing facilities would greatly help in transforming the local marketing 
centres into growth centres. In addition to providing the economic incentive 
to production, they will also serve to radiate new ideas and bring about 
social change through schools, hospitals and other agricultural health and 
technical services needed by the farmer. 

Development would imply a transference of a large proportion of the 
rural population into urban centres. As time goes on, with the rise in the 
rate of urban concentration, great efforts will have to be made to serve the 
urban destitute. 

Nutrition 

It was also felt at the Seminar that nutrition of the right kind and provided 
in sufficient quantities was a necessary investment for the production of an 
efficient labour force. Similarly, an expansion of the most basic medical 
facilities would greatly help in eliminating sickness and disease that is one of 
of the causes of our poverty. 

Vocational bias 

Similarly, there was great need for a vocational bias in our educational 
system. The u9e of modern media of mass communication could trans¬ 
form attitudes in Indian society and impart the knowledge required for 
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inmaiim prod action of tic bare essentials of life. It was a pity that the 
^f dfoJSut. at .be primary level of education was so to«h; the Mpaaty 
of our primary schools should be fully utilized. 

It was difficult to identify the totally unemployed, because a starving man 
would find some work to do to preserve his life, no matter what wage he was 
paid. Considering the vast labour force in the country, it was obvious that 
labour intensive techniques had to be especially developed to provide gainful 
employment. 


Land reform 

No programme for eliminating poverty could succeed unless a broad 
programme of land reforms was implemented. There was no incentive for 
increased production like ownership of the land. And farmers in this 
country had shown that they were sensitive to the benefits of a rise in the 
price of foodgrains. Farm services of all kinds like the provision of seeds, 
fertilizers, pesticides, tractors and other farm mechanical equipment need 
to be developed. 

Finally, it was felt that government policy for development should be 
based on sound research and not on the personal intitution of planners and 
bureaucrats. There was a great dearth of micro-economic and micro-social 
studies in the country. These should be urgently encouraged so that the 
decision-makers will have the requisite knowledge to guide them. 


The Liberalisation of Abortion 

The recent bill that was brought up in Parliament for the legalisation of 
abortion seeks to liberalize certain existing provisions so that pregnancy ma y 
be terminated. These extenuating amendments are: 

1) that aboruon be considered a health measure, when there is danger to 
the life or risk to the physical or mental health of the woman. 

2) that abortion be permitted on humanitarian grounds such as when 
pregnancy arises from a sex crime like rape or in the case of a woman 
who is a lunatic, and 

3) that abortion be allowed on grounds of eugenics where there is a sub¬ 
stantial risk that the child, if born, would suffer from deformities and 
disease. 

It has been maintained by the framers of the bill that the legalization of 
abortion was not intended primarily as a family planning measure to serve 
as last resort when contraceptives fail, though it may well serve that purpose. 
The main motive behind the bill is one of compassion for both mother and 
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child. For the mother, who may be too anemic to bear die child, or has 
been raped, or is a lunatic, or runs the danger of physical or mental injury. 
And for the child, who might suffer from deformity or disease, if born, or 
may be bom into an environment hostile or inadequate tp provide for its 
full development. 

Justification 

These are indeed compassionate grounds concerned with the welfare of 
both mother and child and the community as well. But the real point here 
is whether such arguments can justify taking the life of the unborn child for 
any reason whatever. Only in recent years, after two world wars, did 
representatives of most of the nations sign a declaration of fundamental 
human rights to which men of all persuasions, whether communists or 
democrats, religious or atheists, or agnostics, men of all creeds and colour 
gave their full adherence. According to this declaration human life is 
sacred. A human being has a fundamental right to life and by no manner 
of means can that life be destroyed on mere compassionate grounds for the 
welfare of the mother or the child. The unborn foetus in its mother’s womb 
is a human foetus with the potentialities of developing into a human being. 
It has therefore a right to live. And no amount of compassionate quibbling 
can deny it this right. 

This matter cannot be viewed only from the emotional angle. One must 
make a judgment in terms of rational principle and human values. In our 
days with the spread of the humanistic ethos, rights of man, especially the 
right to live, cannot be tolerated. 

Too wide 

Strangely, the terms of the bill on the legalization of abortion have been 
framed so wide that for almost any reason a woman can get rid of the child 
she does not want. Particularly the phrase “mental health” is open to 
every kind of interpretation. Will the bill succeed in securing its objectives? 
It is quite likely, as we know from the instance of Sweden, that the legaliza¬ 
tion of abortion is not going to bring it out of hiding. It still remains under¬ 
ground, because the women who do not wish to have their children prefer 
to have the abortion performed secretly. Hence the conclusion of Dr. Joan 
Sutter, the Swedish expert, is that “criminal abortion has increased alongside 
legal abortion.” 

In Japan, where abortion has been legalised and can be procured for the 
flimsiest reasons, the rate of abortion has increased to equal the use of 
contraceptives to prevent the birth of children. Is this so very desirable in 
Indian society? Dr. Kuroki, Chief of the Child Bureau, Ministry of Welfare, 
Tokyo, said at a public meeting in Nagoya, Japan, that one of the causes of 
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the increase of juvenile delinquency in Japan is the fact that children do not 
feel that parents really love them enough. It is also estimated that 30 to 40 
per cent of more than 2 million abortions performed annually m Japan are 

on the unmarried. 


Human right* 

Briefly, to clinch the argument, it must be repeated that the unborn child 
is a person with human rights, which are acquired with existence itself, 
irrespective of whether the parents intended to give life, irrespective of 
whether that life was the result of criminal sexual act, or irrespective of 
whether the child when born will be healthy or unhealthy. It is the duty of 
society to protect these rights and to provide the child with the means of 
living a fully human life. This is not an impossible task. 


The Pearson Commission’s Report* 

Considering the amount of publicity that was accorded to the Pearson 
Commission ever since it was set up on a request from the President of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, it is not surprising 
that the Report of the Commission should have been so anxiously awaited.* 
Fortunately, the Report does not fail to come up to the expectations 
particularly of the developing countries. The composition of the Pearson 
Commission was sufficiently broad enough to ensure an objective balance 
between the claims of the developed and developing countries, and this is 
reflected in the Report. The Commission was assisted in its work by fourteen 
experts in various relevant fields of development from nine countries in both 
the developed and the developing worlds. Despite the complexity and 
emotional nature of the issues involved, this volume is a very readable one 
and its conclusion and recommendations are embodied in the title “Partners 
in Development”. 

AM weariness 

The book opens with a discussion on the problem of aid-weariness be¬ 
cause there is no doubt that international aid from the developed to the 
developing countries has been falling in recent years. There has been a 
growing sense of disillusionment about the very nature of aid relationships. 
Fortunately, the members of the Commission agreed that the basis of aid¬ 
giving was essentially a moral one. “It is only right for those who have to 
share with those who have not.” The other argument for a co ntinuanc e of 
aid and its gradual increase is that of self-interest. 
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The Pearson Commission makes it quite clear that the emerging nations 
have made considerable progress. They have gone forward very much on 
their own steam. For instance, domestic savings have financed 85 per cent 
of their total investment. 

Another pleasing aspect of the picture has been the spurt in agricultural 
and industrial production. All the same, such phenomena as the green 
revolution have been concentrated in South Asia. Great disparities between 
the developing countries themselves still remain and, therefore, generalisa¬ 
tions regarding the economic advance of the developing countries cannot 
easily be made without mention of the peculiar limitations in each case. 

One point that has been underscored by the Commission is that the 
external conditions of growth of developing economies are partly determined 
by the policies of the developed countries. While world trade has expanded, 
the percentage of this increased trade accruing to the develpping countries 
has been falling. 

The developing countries still face many problems. Population growth, 
the enormous concentration of population in urban centres, growing un¬ 
employment, lack of nutrition, prevalence of illiteracy and research facilities 
are all constraining factors. To this must be added external constraints, 
such as scarce foreign exchange reserves and the heavy burden of foreign 
debt. 

The Commission makes a number of very useful suggestions in order to 
raise the rate of growth to an average of 6 per cent for the developing world. 
Among the most important is the need for encouraging private foreign 
investment. This is certainly a matter about which many of the developing 
countries will disagree. Possibly governments in the developing areas are 
still prone to suspect foreign investment for good reasons as a species of 
foreign intervention. But there seem to be equally good reasons to be 
liberal in permitting private investment under specific conditions. The 
Commission is right in reminding foreign investors that they cannot expect 
to find a completely laissez faire atmosphere in the developing countries 
when in their own countries they are controlled in so many ways by their 
own governments. The Commission strongly recommends a liberalisation 
of the existing trade policies by the developed countries, but it also suggests 
that the developing countries must quickly expand trade among themselves, 
and liberalise their own export and import regulations. 

Aid 


How much aid should be extended to the developing countries ? At 
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least 1 per cent of the Gross National Product of the developed world should 
reach the developing countries by the year 1975. Multi-lateral aid should 
be stepped up from 10 per cent to 20 per cent by that same year. The 
Commission also believes that the International Development Association, 
an arm of the IBRD, occupies a key-position in providing the developing 
countries with aid at low interest rates and easy terms for its repayment. 

Finally, population control is absolutely important. A system of un¬ 
tying aid is also suggested by the Commission and an international frame¬ 
work for development is sketched. An important part of the book is Annex 
I, in which a detailed description of the development situation in the deve¬ 
loping areas of the world is given. 

The general impression one gets from reading the Report is of a hearten¬ 
ing nature because despite the many institutional and social drawbacks, the 
developing world is making steady progress in combating its enormous 
problems of poverty, illiteracy and ill-health. It is slowly building up its 
skilled labour force and accumulating capital for the day when most of its 
member-nations will become self-reliant and be able to manage on their own 
as equal partners with the developed countries. It is against this back¬ 
ground that the Pearson Commission has recommended a stepping up of 
the aid programmes and indicated how the most difficult problems facing 
the developing countries can be steadily overcome, if both the developed and 
the developing areas of the world cooperate in a true spirit of partnership. 
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From Theory to Practice 

The Kottar Social Service Society 


J. Tombeur 


The Kottar Social Service Society (KSSS), a registered organisation, is 
composed of a general body of 16 members and a Board of Directors of 5 
members. The KSSS aims at bringing about socio-economic development in 
the Kanyakumari District. Its inspiration is Christian, its beneficiaries are 
the needy of the district without distinction of caste or creed. 

All the five directors of the Executive Board of the KSSS are jointly 
responsible for the policy laid down by the Kottar Social Service Society 
during the year in the matter of selection of projects, planning, and recom¬ 
mending the projects to a funding agency. The basic approach for selection 
of projects has been determined by the following criteria: 

i) The needs of the people 

ii) The limitation of the KSSS 

iii) The policy of the funding agencies. 

The KSSS had to find a way of satisfying the three criteria, and it is some¬ 
times a hard job. Its approach in attempting to satisfy the needs of the 
people has been definitely turned towards development and not mere charity. 
Immediate relief in case of great misfortunes or tragedy has been considered 
sympathetically with the very limited means at the disposal of the KSSS. 
It had to take into consideration its own limitations, which is working with a 
very limited staff, with no funds of its own and no source of income. It 
only acts as a trustee for the funds specifically allotted for different projects 
by donor agencies. To remedy this complete lack of its own funds, the 
KSSS has accepted to take over the management of few agricultural projects 
from which some income is expected after a few years. From this expected 
income, the KSSS will be able to provide better staff and sponsor a few 
projects of its own. 

J. Tombeur is Executive Director of the Kottar Social Service Society. 
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In planning projects, the KSSS has to take care that they fall within 
■h. JoBcy of ,£ funding agoncinn. Many .gna=i« ha» a *«y 
purpose; and if the benefit of their help is to be secured, the KSSS must 
bind itself to the conditions they impose, even though they appear to be 
superfluous or bringing unnecessary restrictions. 


All these facts had to be taken into consideration by the Board of Directors 
in planning the work of the Kottar Social Service Society during the last six 
years. The implementation of this work has been entrusted to the Secretary, 
the Executive Director, and the Project Officer helped by Field Assistants. 


Food for work programmes 

For many years, American Gift Food was distributed through Catholic 
Relief Services to the poor and the needy in several centres throughout the 
country. In 1967, this policy was changed. Hereafter, the food had to be 
given to the unemployed poor after they had worked on some community 
development project like road making, sinking of wells, digging of channels, 
construction of public buildings like recreation halls, public amenity centres, 
play grounds and so on. A great number of such Food for Work centres 
were initiated by KSSS during the year 1967-68 and a lot of good work had 
been achieved in spite of shortcomings. Over and above the social improve¬ 
ment, there came a new spirit, breaking the barriers of traditional caste 
occupation. People who knew only fishing became proficient in the utilisa¬ 
tion of spade and pick-axe during their starving days. Under Food for 
Work Programmes, 93 centres had been provided with a total of 20,000 bags 
of grain and 5,000 cases of oil. Under the programme, the following achieve¬ 
ments have been made during the period under survey: 

1) Seventeen miles of new roads have been laid in 62 villages. 

2) 30 new wells have been sunk and 32 wells have been repaired, all of 
them mainly for drinking purposes. 

3) 8 miles of feeder channels for irrigation have been dug. 

4) 14 tanks have been deepened and their bunds strengthened. 

5) Village,, have been improved by constructing 5 stages for public 
entertainments, 2 latrines and one library. 

6) Village schools have been helped in putting up nine additional build¬ 
ings and twenty-five play grounds. 

7) Poor people have been helped to build 168 new houses and repair 
66 old ones. 

USAID projects 

Catholic Relief Services have asked the KSSS to organize two important 
projects under USAID with food and cash. These projects are different 
from the usual Food for Work Programmes, because cash ha 9 to be collected 
in exchange for the work done with the food. 
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The USAID projects sue the following two: 

1) Vilavancode Irrigation Project 

2) Muttom Land Reclamation Project 

Vilavancode Irrigation Project 

Government has provided the Vilavancode Taluk with a network of 
channels called the Neyyar Irrigation Scheme. 9000 acres of land have to be 
irrigated by this system. But after fifteen years of existence, only 2000 acres 
have been reclaimed for paddy cultivation. The reasons were: 

i) Small feeder channels had to be dug in private properties to bring 
the water up to the dry lands to be converted into paddy fields. 

ii) Since most of the land is on the slope area it has to be levelled at 
great cost. 

iii) As most of the land holders possess small areas below fifty cents, 
they are not able to secure the loans provided by government. 

To help these poor small farmers the Vilavancode Irrigation project had 
been started. It provides them with labour to level the lands under the Food 
for Work Programme, with the difference that the labour has to be repaid 
in small instalments after each crop. This scheme provides also the farmers, 
on a loan basis, with implements for levelling and cultivation, seeds and 
fertilizers and pumpsets for lift irrigation. A tractor rental service is also 
provided. Under this project, 400 acres of land have to be reclaimed within 
a year. After six months of implementation 144 acres have been reclaimed: 
490 applications have been registered giving an average of 33 cents per 
applicant and loans to the extent of Rs. 75,000/- have been issued under 
promissory notes. One pumpset and one tractor have been provided. 

The financial implication of this scheme stands as follows: 


Items 

Allotment 

Rs. 

Tools 

1,20,000 

Fertilizers 

1,80,000 

Seeds 

10,000 

Pumpsets (10) 

25,000 

Tractors (4) > 

1,60,000 

Godown 

30,000 

Total 

5,25,000 


The amount received back from the farmers on the loan has to be utilized as a 
revolving fund for the continuation of the scheme during the following years. 

To provide for digging 18 miles of feeder channels, for the purchase of 
cement pipes wherever required, for transport charges and for allowances 
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to the supervisors and workers, there is no provision in the fond allotted by 
USAID ^So the KSSS obtained a grant from CAFOD (Catholic Fund for 
Overseas Development). An amount of Rs. 14,344/- was sanctioned. 


So far a total of 8 miles of small feeder channels have been dug in a dozen 
places This scheme is welcomed by all. Poor people get work. Small 
farmers get their lands fit for paddy cultivation, without having to spend 
anything of their own. Government obtains certain benefits because the 
channels finally reach the people. The great risk taken by the KSSS was the 
repayment of the loan. So far the confidence in the poor fanners 
has been well placed and loans have been repaid without necessitating any 
legal pressure. 


Muttom Land Reclamation Project 


Muttom, a coastal village, has been selected for many good reasons by 
the KSSS to transform the life of the fisher folk. The problem is being 
tackled from diverse angles and the benefit is expected to reach every corner 
of the coastal belt in the Kanyakumary District. On the sea, the Indo- 
Belgian Fisheries Project and on the shore USAID projects are working at it. 

The fisher people in Muttom village are living in a crowded area on the 
seashore in conditions which are similar to the slum area in big cities, while 
at some distance away, the village possesses 14 acres of red soil, deserted and 
deeply eroded by rain, year after year. Moreover, for half the year, the sea 
is too rough and no fish is available; the fishermen idle and starve while the 
land is ready to provide food and an alternative employment. This situation 
attracted the attention of the KSSS which was also in search of some land for 
the Fisheries Training Centre and the staff quarters for the Belgian Fisheries 
Project. 

A combined project was started. The fourteen acres of land belonging 
to the village was registered for 50 years lease and the KSSS has promised to 
pay an annual rent of Rs. 1800 to the village. In addition to this piece of 
land, the KSSS has also bought 15 acres adjacent to it. On the village land, 
a pucca training centre for mechanization of catamarans for fisherfolk and 
two buildings for the staff of the Indo-Belgian Fisheries Projects have been 
constructed. On its own land with the help of the USAID, KSSS started 
terracing work, construction of retaining walls, sinking of three wells for 
cultivation and construction of 50 houses for the families of the fishermen. 
All this was done with food as payment for wages and funds for purchase 
of raw materials on a revolving fund basis. 

The project was started in September 1968, and its implementation stands 
as follows at the end of March 1969. 

6 acres of land were planted with tapioca and the yield has brought an 
income of Rs. 2920.37, although it was sold at a concessional rate to the 
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fisherfoUc in the village providing them with cheap and substantial food at 
the time of famine. 

300 coconut seedlings and hundreds of casuarina seedlings have been 
planted already. 1500 cu. ft. of retaining walls in rubble and cement have 
been constructed to avoid further soil erosion; two wells have been dug and 
are protected with rubble walls. 12 small houses have been completed and 
28 fisher people have been invited to btfild their own houses in plots of 15 
cents of land allotted to each. 

Details of funds allotted for purchase of raw materials is given below; 


Item 

Allotment 

Rs 

Tools for terracing and cultivation 

1,500 

Retaining walls 

4,800 

Houses (50) 

50,000 

Wells & Pumpset (3) 

15,000 

Seedlings and fertilizers 

21,956 

Total 

93,256 


CAFOD came forward to provide about Rs. 8,000/- to cover the adminis¬ 
trative cost of the project, allowances to supervisors, masons, carpenters, 
well diggers and other skilled workers. 

The Indo-Belgian Fisheries Project 

The Government of India through the Department of Fisheries in the 
various states has introduced mechanized fishing boats which have become 
quite popular. But these mechanized boats are costly and only a restricted 
number of them can be supplied every year. Moreover, they require a 
harbour for shelter. The Kottar Social Service Society wanted to help in 
some way the 10,500 catamaran owners in the Kanyakumary District. 
The FAO has gained a great experience in mechanizing country crafts with 
an out-board engine in different parts of the world. Based on this experience 
theKSSShasexperimented'inthe year 1965, with the use of out-board engines 
on catamarans. It has interested different donor agencies in this scheme, 
and finally it had helped the formation of the Indo-Belgian Fisheries Project 
at Muttom. The Project aims at mechanizing the catamarans and teaching 
fisherfolk modern methods of fishing and organising marketing. 

The plan of operation and the agreement were signed by three parties: 
Indian Freedom From Hunger Campaign Committee under the Mipistry of 
Food of the Central Government, Belgian Freedom from Hunger Campaign 
Committee, and the Kottar Social Service Society. Under the plan of 
operation, every important derision has to be taken by a coordination 
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committee composed of the following members: 


1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 


Director of Fisheries, Madras State . 

The Project Manager of Indo-Belgian Fisheries Project, Muttom 
A representative of the Kanyakumary Distrtct Fishermen Cooperative 

Federation Limited, NagercoiJ 
A representative of the Kottar Social Service Society. 


The Kottar Social Service Society has accepted to take its share in the 
implementation of the pioject in supplying the land, the buildings and all the 
facilities to the project, and providing the Indian staff and keeping the 
accounts for all the funds received in India. Its accounts will have to be 
submitted to the donor agencies after being audited by a charterd accountant. 


To help in the implementation of the project, a few foreign technicians 
have been provided by different organisations: 


i) The Belgian F.P.H.C. has seconded a Project Manager 

ii) Canadian University Service Overseas has provided the Project with 
a master fisherman 

iii) Belgian TERRE has given a marine engineer 

iv) An American volunteer has come as a socio-economic surveyor. 


The first meeting of the Coordination Committee was held on November 
12, 1968. The most important item discussed was the selection of fishermen. 
A first batch of 14 was selected for training in the use of the engines. A 
second batch of twentyone was selected by the end of July 1969. It is too 
early to make an evaluation of the improvement which these engines will 
bring to the fishermen’s catch, but there is a heavy demand for more and 
more engines in Muttom and the neighbouring villages. 


Palmyra climbers 

So far very little has been done to save the palmyra climbers from their 
miserable condition. The work, restricted to one particular community 
consists in climbing to the top of palm trees to extract from the stem a few 
drops of liqujr which is not allowed to ferment, thanks to the addition of 
calcium in the form of fresh lime collected from sea shells. Further, climbing 
during six months in a year thirty to forty palmyra trees a day requires a 
tremendous amount of physical strength. Most of the climbers are too 
poor to be the owners of the palm trees; they are too poor to get those 
palm trees on an annual rent and they have to climb on a Varam system, 
which means that 50 per cent of the palm juice collected has to be handed 
over to the owner of the tree. 

The tapper's wife wilt be seen taking away the palm juice from the bottom 
of the trees to her house where she will sit for four or five hours in front of an 
open fire to evaporate the 85 per cent of water and concentrate the juice 
into a blackrock of sugar called jaggery. 
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the c&bfrea of tte <&nbcn will be seen from 4 o'clock in the morning 
on the road leading to the forest 10 miles away where they will collect a 
load of fire-wood which will be used to boil the juice. There is no question 
of schooling for them. This is in short the situation of the climbers’ family 
in many villages in the Kanyakumary District. 

In 1954, an attempt was made to study and implement a comprehensive 
approach to the development of a climbers’ village at Parakunnu. The 
Palm-gur Cooperative Society was registered at that time. It has now 360 
members and a share capital of Rs. 9,699 and a business of li lakhs of 
rupees was turned over during the year 1968-69. Through discussions and 
common action, a number of initiatives were taken. 

a) By a palm-mortgage scheme, about sixty tappers have become prac¬ 
tically tree owners of 1000 palm trees. A loan of Rs. 20,000/- bad been 
secured from the government for the scheme and Rs. 11,000/- has already 
been repaid. An additional loan of one lakh rupees has been sought from 
Misereor for the same purpose. 

b) Instead of producing jaggery which fetches a very low price because 
of its low preservation capacity, attempts were made to manufacture crys- 
talized white sugar out of palm juice. At first, pedal driven centrifugal 
machines were used to separate the sugar from the molasses. Then the 
Khadi and Village Industry installed at their own cost a one-third ton palm 
sugar plant in the land placed at their disposal by the Parakunnu Co¬ 
operative Society. 

Crystalized white palm sugar was extracted and the return of sugar was 
only 7 kilos (per 100 litres of palm juice). A large percentage of the juice 
was lost due to the burning of sugar and immersion due to direct contact 
with the heat in the first process of deliming. The plant was not up to the 
mark and improvement, was found necessary. Secours Catholique of France 
provided the imported equipment required, a Kestner evaporator, and 
CAFOD gave the boiler which was bought, at Bombay. CAFOD gave also 
a pump and overhead tank for the existing well. During the year 1969-70, 
the new sugar plant will be inaugurated. In 1968-69, the Cooperative Society 
has worked with a net profit of Rs. 4,205.76 after having distributed a bonus 
equal to one month’s income to each of the tappers engaged in the palm- 
mortgage system. 

c) The sugar plant at Parakunnu will provide work and better income 
to a great number of palmyra climbers, but at the same time it throws out 
of employment an equal number of women who were boiling the palm juice 
to manufacture jaggery at home. The palmyra tree gave the answer to the 
problem. The young palmyra during the first fifteen years does not produce 
juice, but its branches provide a very precious fibre which is exported all 
over the world for manufacturing hard rough brushes. Misereor provided 
a grant of Rs. 7,000/- in 1965 for extracting the fibre. Sixty girls are now 
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employed continuously and bring a turnover of Rs. l,23,000/-annually. 
SfiText compound, under the Madras State Cooperative Movemen^ 
50 men are engaged in the final process of dyeing the fibre, baling >t and 
despatching it by lorry to Tuticorin harbour for export to places like Copen¬ 
hagen, Hamburg, Antwerp, Liverpool, London, Montreal, New York and 


so on. 


d) Palmyra fibre produced at Parakunnu is sent all over the world to 
manufacture brushes. Why not have brushes made for India also. It was a 
natural development in the process of providing employment for a number 
of boys and girls who had studied upto the secondary stage, and were idle at 
home. For manufacturing brushes, wood work is required. Therefore a 
small unit with a number of machines for working the wood, was started, 
rotative saw planer, lathe, drilling and trimming machines were provided and 
brushes made of palmyra fibres, coco fibres, bristle nylon were produced and 
despatched to mills and important shops in the South. Another section 
provided furniture for the local needs; another section still provides wooden 
equipment for housing (doors and windows, roofing and wooden electrical 
equipment). After a difficult start, it is now self-supporting. 


e) Something had to be done for the children when the whole family 
was engaged in work. A Children’s Welfare Centre was started and registered 
and was approved by the State Women’s Welfare Board. Their main 
activities were the opening of a nursery class where sixty children and babies 
are cared for during the daytime. A few looms were provided for giving 
training to girls; a few sewing machines were also placed at the disposal 
of the women. The training given to them was recognized by the Industrial 
Department and a separate Industrial School with embroidery, needle work, 
and dress making courses is preparing the children for government technical 
examinations. 


f) To feed the babies in the nursery class, milk was an essential com¬ 
modity which was not available in the village. SOS Boites de Lait from 
Belgium came forward to help in providing condensed milk in tins. Later 
on they suggested that a dairy farm would be better, and with the help of the 
Association and Frands Emaus also from Belgium, they gave what was 
required to start a dairy farm which has now two strong bulls, 14 milking 
cows and thirteen calves. The milk produced in the farm is given locally 
and the bulls are of service to the few local mature cows to improve the 
breed. Different kinds of grasses have been tried and have given good results, 
like Hybrid Nepiar grass and Guinea grass. The farm is self supporting. 

The evolution of the projects started in this palmyra climbers village at 
Parakunnu, is an interesting sample of natural development in action: one 
improvement creating new problems which bring with them new solutions. 
Another interesting aspect is that each and every step taken was the result of sr 
common discussion with the people, and except for the impetus of financial 
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assistance, the whole work was executed by the people themselves. There 
is really a new life in this village. 

Unemployment 

The despair of India is its unemployed youth. The problem is more 
acute in totally rural areas like Kanyakumari District which is thickly 
populated. This is what KSSS is trying to do. 

a) A modern tile work at Mulagumudu 

In 1868, one of the first tile factories was started at Mulagumudu 
to provide work to orphan boys and to improve thatched roofings. With the 
help of Belgian Freedom from Hunger Campaign Committee, a new modem 
tile factory has been installed and the work is now over. The Machinery 
has been installed and the electrical connection is expected shortly. 

b) Toys manufacturing centre at Puthenkadai 

The toys manufacturing centre at Puthenkadai is training educated girls 
in the art of manufacturing papiermache figures and plaster of Paris statues. 

c) Plastic brush unit at Mullanganavillai 

Misereor helped to start a plastic brush unit with 50 per cent loan 
and grant. Buildings have been completed and here too an electrical connec¬ 
tion is expected shortly. 

d) Dress manufacturing centre at Kottar 

In May 1967, at the initiative of the local parish priest, a training centre 
for girls was started. Every year 8 to 10 girls are trained in tailoring and 
dress making. Belgium Caritas helped to purchase four sewing machines, 
furniture, and pay the teachers and trainees. 

e) Puttetty marketing centre 

In 1966, CAFOD provided a grant for sinking 3 wells and organizing 
a marketing unit for palm products at Puttetty. So far the digging of three 
wells and the construction of one building for the marketing unit are comp¬ 
leted. The actual marketing is to be started. 

/) Candle manufacturing unit at Alanvilai 

It was started in 1967 at the initiative of local parish priest. The Indo- 
German Social Service Society provided a small grant towards the purchase of 
moulds and equipment. A few girls are employed in the unit. 
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g) Nylon net manufacturing centre 


With the view of providing occupation to the women folk of the fisher 
community and supplying the fishermen with cheap nylon nets, this scheme 
was taken up by the KSSS with a loan of Rs. 9000. Nylon thread worth Rs. 
22 000 has been purchased, transformed into nets and distributed to the 
fishermen on cash payment. Nets worth Rs. 9000 have been distributed on 
the hire-purchase system to the fisher families of the village of Penakadu 
in a bold attempt to test their trustworthiness. And so far they have been 
found faithful. 380 girls are employed in 3 different villages on the coast 
to manufacture nets. They are paid half in cash and half in food under the 
Food for Work Programme. What is paid to them in cash is being collected 
from the fishermen. This scheme has been most successful and fishermen 
flocked from all the villages, borrowing money at high rates, selling their 


ornaments to pay cash for the nylon nets from our centres. Then came the 
crisis. Nylon thread could not be obtained in sufficient quantity and in 
few cases the money had to be given back to the customer’s disappointment. 
But the work is progressing. 


Evaluation 

In the agricultural sector the Kottar Social Service Society has undertaken 
quite a few projects, particularly, dairy farming, the plantation of coconut 
seedlings, digging wells, conserving the soil, and the establishment of poultry 
farming. During the famine period in the first half of 1968, quite a number 
of wells to provide the peasants with drinking water were dug. 

As a result of such a wealth of activities, some criticism has been levelled 
at the KSSS for undertaking too many varied activities at one and the same 
time. On the other hand, there has been a complaint that the Society has 
neglected to do all it could to spread its activities throughout the district. 

While the critics on either side may be partially true, it must be admitted 
that better planning of the various activities into a coordinated whole might 
have proved more effective in solving the economic problems of the district. 
A big push is needed on all fronts to achieve the goal of a rising level of living 
for all who dwell in the district. 

But the work of the KSSS has served as an occasion for awakening in 
many a sense of the needs of the district; it has shown that something can 
be done, if the will to do it can be created. However the KSSS does not 
wish to develop into a monopolistic venture and undertake all the social 
activities in the district. There is ample room for other societies to consti¬ 
tute themselves into service agencies and assist in the general development 
of the district and the country. 
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From the World of Journals 

Gandhi’s Contribution to Social Theory 


Gandhiji did not attempt to work out a coherent, systematic theory of the 
State; rather-he developed his ideas in response to individuals seeking his 
guidance and also to situations which involved racial discrimination (in 
South Africa), and the freedom movement (in India). His political and social 
ideas he expressed in his various writings, both books and journals, and they 
project an integrated view of the individual, society and the State which is 
based on the welfare of all and social harmony and, ultimately, on truth, 
love and non-violence.* 

Concept of the State 

Gandhiji’s conception of the State is derived from his view of the inherent 
goodness of human nature. The State has to provide the individual with 
the opportunities needed to develop this goodness. He therefore disapprov¬ 
ed of State interference because it destroys individuality which lies at the 
root of all progress. “Self-government,” he wrote, “means continuous effort 
to be independent of government control whether it is foreign government or 
whether it is national.” In the ideal society, according to Gandhiji, the 
individual would rule himself without exploiting his neighbour. But since 
this society would never be realised, he supported Thoreau’s dictum that that 
government is best which governs least. Further, since he saw the State as 
representing “violence in a concentrated and organised form”, he thought 
it desirable to limit the power of the State in order to foster a climate of non¬ 
violence in society. 

The basic aim of the State is to promote the welfare of all. Gandhiji 
was opposed to the Utilitarian position of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number because he believed that this involved the violation of moral 


*A. Appadorai, "Gandhi’s Contribution to Social Theory,” The Review of Politics 
31 (July, 1969), p. 312. 
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laws in the quest for material and economic prosperity. He wanted the 
welfare* of all to be an expression of conformity to the moral law In 
Gandhiji’s social philosophy, means and end were convertible terms and he 
would not accept results that were produced by questionable means. In 
this he goes against the political tradition that includes Machiavelh and 

Kautilya. 


Gandbiji believed that the good society must be based on economic 
equality. In the ideal situation, every man must earn his bread. Intellect 
is necessary and socially useful but it must be used only in the service of 
mankind. Gandhiji’s concept of ‘bread labour’ was derived from Tolstoy, 
the Bible and the Gila. “There is a world-wide conflict between capital and 
labour and the poor envy the rich. If all worked For their bread, distinctions 
of rank would be obliterated, the rich would still be there, but they would 
deem themselves trustees of their property and would use it mainly in the 
public interest.” This concept of trusteeship is not unilateral: the rich have 
to use their surplus income for the good of the poor; but the poor have to 
have a sense of responsibility towards the rich. Labour would thus be 
efficient and just because “in fact, capital and labour will be mutual trustees 
and both will be trustees of consumers.” 


Gandhiji’s conception of democracy was influenced by the idea of in¬ 
dividual freedom and a non-violent social order. True democracy could not 
exist with violence, “The States that are today nominally democratic,” he 
declared, “have either to become frankly totalitarian or, if they are to become 
truly democratic, they must become courageously non-violent.” He also 
believed that the rule of the majority imposes the obligation of respecting the 
rights of the minority; but in matters of conscience, the law of majority bad 
no place. 

Satyagraha 

Gandhiji s main contribution, in the area of social and political organi¬ 
sation, was .he evolution of a political method to resolve conflicts in which 
individuals or nations feel deprived of their just rights. In these conflicts, 
he believed that the use of physical force was immoral. As an alternative, 
he developed the technique of Satyagraha which means the search for truth 
and the determination to reach it. Satyagraha was the use of ‘soul force” 
and suffering to change the heart of the wrong-doer when ordinary political 
methods of reasoning and persuasion fail. It is the non-violent means to 
achieving truth. Gandhiji’s opposition to violence was based on the notion 
that it did not decide whose cause was just; it did not scruple to use immoral 
means: it did not achieve a stable result, but on tne contrary gave rise to 
hatred and vengeance. In contrast, Satyagraha was not only non-violent 
but a positive state of love which included even the wrong-doer himself. 
The paw and suffering of the Batyagrahi is this expression of love and 
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soul force wnich, in the end, converts tne wrong-doer to the right path. 


G&ndhiji did not develop fully a "science of Satyagraha**, but he was 
aware of its tremendous potential as a technique of political settlement of 
conflict, through the persuasive force of truth, love and suffering. However, 
the problem is that there is no absolute certainty that what the Satyagrahi’s 
conscience tells him is necessarily right, or that it is in the interest of the 
common social good. That the Satyagrahi is not always right could be 
inferred from Gandhiji’s own writings and experience. This is a lacuna in 
his theory of Satyagraha and it does not appear satisfactory to say that no 
man can be absolutely in the right or that something is wrong, because this 
is a deliberate personal judgment which could be fallible. 

The other point that needs clarification, according to Appadorai, is the 
capacity of the individual to develop the virtues of love, non-violence and 
suffering in order to arrive at the truth. While Gandhiji’s view that the 
nature of a person is what he is capable of becoming is true, the problem is 
that at any particular point in time most do not understand or practice the 
primary human virtues. 

Gandhiji’s concept of ‘least government’ is not universally applicable. 
In an underdeveloped society the State has to assume more responsibility 
and control in order to combat the massive problems of poverty and mal¬ 
nutrition and illiteracy. The situation in developing countries is such that 
self-help is insufficient and the State has to take over functions which the 
people themselves are unable to carry out. However, Gandhiji’s plea for 
developing the initiative and responsibility of the people for social improve¬ 
ment is most relevant today in the context of an acquisitive society. 

Developing a National Market in Thailand 

In economic analysis, the development of a national market is considered 
to be at the very heart of the process of economic development. A country 
needs to be integrated not only politically and socially but also economically, 
in the sense that there has to be a widening spread in the use of money and 
in the exchange of goods across the entire territory.* 

There are three concepts which have relevance in the developing of a 
national market. Most developing countries exhibit a dualism in their 
economies: the modern sector which is found in the cities with their modern 
transport, factories and a westernised middle-class; the traditional sector is 


'Dole A. Anderson, "Developing National Markets: The Thailand Case," MSU 
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the rest of the country where people produce and consume at the levels and 
by the methods of the past. This dualism effects both the size of the market 
and also its nature and organisation. Related to dualism is the concept of 
Incentive goods- that complex of attractive but inexpensive items such as 
torches, transistors, ballpoint pens, watches, which stimulate the consumer 
to pull himself above the subsistence level. The third concept is that of 
import-substitute industrialisation which marks the process of modernisation. 
These three concepts are interrelated and together are a key-factor in the 
development of national market. As Anderson points out, the strategy 
of import-substitute industrialisation has a chance of success if incentive 
goods broaden the market by reducing the significance of dualism in society." 


Thailand’s per capita income ranks among the least in the developing 
countries. In 1885, Siam opened her doors to free trade and broke out of 
her isolation. Four-fifths of the population is located in the agricultural 
sector, where traditional methods are used to grow rice. Until recently the 
Thai was not concerned with marketing and commerce, and the distribution 
system was controlled by the Chinese, who introduced a variety of consumer 
goods into the country and also marketed the surplus rice. Dualism is still 
extreme in Thailand: 3 million live in Bangkok metropolitan area and 30 
million in the rest of the country of which less than 3 million live in the urban 
areas. During the first economic development plan period (1961-1966). 
the government undertook an ambitious road building programme which 
has greatly increased the degree of mobility throughout the country. In 
1950 over 40 of the 71 provinces were without banks, but in 1967 there was 
not a single province without a bank. 


Mobility revolution 


During the last two decades, a modern transport system, motivated more 
by national security than economic development, has spread the infrastruc¬ 
ture for a national market system. The integration of the country took place 
in three stages: the first stage, which covered only 14 per cent of the country 
was mainly the development of the river system. This was followed by the 
railroad system (1890 to 1939), which opened up more of the country, bring¬ 
ing 28 per cent of the nation within 15 km of low-cost, all-weather transporta¬ 
tion. The third and final stage was the development of the highway system 
which has revolutionised the economic integration of Thailand. These 
highways, which duplicate in part the water and rail systems, serve 56 per 
cent of the entire country. 

The number of motor vehicles has grown rapidly with the development 
of the road system. This growth has been largely in the area outside Bangkok 
—especially the increase in the number of trucks. The motorcycle (Honda) 
became a popular form of transport for both goods and persons. In 15 years 
the number of motorcycles increased from 1,400 to over 87,000. This 
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revolution in mobility has brought about the reduction of costs, the creation 
of alternatives and the diffusion of change. The flexibility of the trucking 
service has reduced the costs of transportation from previously inaccessible 
areas and offered the rural sectors more alternatives. Farmers, who now 
grow maise, kenaf, jute and cassava root for export, have entered the world 
market. 

Changing national market 

The crucial effect of the mobility revolution has been the diffusion of 
change. Low-cost transportation has brought in a variety of new goods 
and not only increased the size of the market but also its structure. The 
impact of the road system is seen in the increase of shops, stocked with a 
variety of consumer goods, opened after the roads were built. It is interest¬ 
ing to examine some characteristics of the goods demanded by the develop¬ 
ing national market in Thailand. The articles which the new consumers 
want and can afford are inexpensive, attractive and of reasonable quality. 
For instance, the trend was towards cheaper watches: in 1965 98 per cent 
of the watches came from Switzerland; in 1966, 74 per cent of the imported 
watches came from Japan. Toilet soap imports decreased as local manu¬ 
facturers took over mass production. Ballpoint pens registered an upward 
trend: 165,000 in 1956 and over 20 million in 1966. Similarly, to a degree, 
this trend toward ‘different products’ in the import mix is seen in the demand 
for smaller and simpler models of automobiles and refrigerators. It is 
interesting to note that Japan has dominated the import market because it is 
able to provide a wide range of simple and reasonably cheap articles which 
are adapted to a developing national market. 

Industrialisation began on a significant scale in the late 1950s. The aim 
of industrialisation was to reduce the importance of agriculture in the eco¬ 
nomy and also to exploit local resources and create new employment op¬ 
portunities. Import controls on finished products have been used sparingly 
so that local industries have to compete with imported products. 

The case of Thailand is highly specific. Yet it is clear that the develop¬ 
ment of an infrastructure created a mobility revolution that brought into 
existence a national market which has, in turn, brought about the economic 
integration of the country. 


The Challenge of Secondary Education 

Public attention has been focused on higher education because of the 
recent student disturbances; yet underlying this unrest, and to a large extent 
conditioning it, is the ‘revolution’ that has been transforming secondary 
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education over the last decade.* 

In the past 10-15 years, OECD countries have reached a stage of mass 
education at the secondary level. In 1969 there were 17 million students 
more engaged in secondary education than in 1955: a 40 per cent increase 
in enrolments. Among the factors accounting for this expansion is the 
post-war ‘baby boom’ and also the increased participation rate of the age 
group up to 14 years of age has been achieved in OECD countries; in the 
age-group 15-19 the participation rate is between 40 and 80 per cent in 
different countries. This increase in absolute enrolments has had an 
impact on the various strata of society and regional, social and sex disparities 
have been reduced. 

However, this reduction in disparities has not been proportional to the 
increase in the student population. The social groups and regions which 
had traditionally profited most from educational opportunities, continue 
to retain their privileged position. It is interesting to note that while some 
disparities seem to have been reduced, the entrants from the lower and 
underprivileged sections of society are enrolled in educational programmes 
which are less prestigious and have limited access to further education. The 
affluent areas continue to attract better teachers and are able to have more 
effective educational programmes with the result that a new qualitative diffe¬ 
rentiation has replaced the glaring inequalities of the past. This trend is 
accentuated by the tendency of the affluent groups to educate their children 
in private schools. 

A high proportion of school leavers are pupils who transfer to other 
streams of schooling, moving the university preparatory courses to the 
more vocationally oriented secondary school stream. This would seem a 
strong argument for the establishment of junior secondary schools in which 
gradual differentiation in parallel streams replaces definitive entrance selec¬ 
tive procedures. 


Structural repercussions 

Important cnanges in the structure and programme of secondary 
education have been introduced with the objective of equalising educational 
opportunities for students coming from all classes of society. However it is 
being increasingly realised that educational inequalities are not remedied by 
changing the structure of education at the secondary stage; these inequalities 
are related to school curricula and methods, to admission and evaluation 
procedures, to the attitude of teachers and the motivations and expecta¬ 
tions of parents and pupils. These out-of-school factors combine with 
stnctly educational ones to maintain the existing inequalities of educa¬ 
tional opportunities. 


Education New Challenge to 
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A general trend is to delay the selection process as late as possible so that 
student choices are not irreversible, and transfer possibilities are offered 
to various types of education at the lower secondary level. Change in the 
upper-secondary level has been slower, largely because this is the principal 
outlet for higher education recruits. The problem is to citer for this univer¬ 
sity bound cohort and also for students who will enter the labour market 
on completion of their secondary schooling. Further, in spite of the use 
of a system of guidance and scientific assessment, the Sow of students 
to upper secondary education is still dependent on parental choice 
and school performance measured by traditional methods. 

Implications for higher education 

The relative increase in higher education recruits (1950-1965) has been 
bigger than at the secondary stage. This has been brought about because 
students can enter the university not only from the academic stream but also 
from the technological and commercial sections. The pressures for change 
in higher education are the result not only of expansion of the student 
body but also the character of the students who are coming from different 
social backgrounds. Inevitably, higher education will have to confront the 
social and political forces which have been reshaping secondary education. 

Resource needs and constraints 

There is no doubt that resources will have to be strained to meet the social 
demand for secondary education; the situation will become serious because 
of the large investments needed for the qualitative improvement of educa¬ 
tion. This will make it necessary for policy makers to define their objectives 
and select priorities more carefully. Educational investment will have to 
justify itself by increased efficiency and by improved techniques of manage¬ 
ment. 

The crucial challenge confronting policy makers is the development of the 
individual, so that educational opportunities are offered to each according 
to his ability, interests, aspirations. Recent findings regarding the learning 
levels of students from socially underprivileged backgrounds indicate that 
these pupils can achieve high levels of learning if instruction is adapted to 
their needs. Hence attention in the future is likely to shift, in the quest for 
equalisation of educational opportunity, to th e individualisation of instruction. 
This will involve substantial investment of resources, but the cost seems 
justified because a significant section of future citizens is involved. 

The major problem facing these countries is to reconcile individual 
fulfilment with the broader objectives of society. And secondary education 
has a key role to play in resolving this conflict. 
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Book Reviews 


INDIAN ECONOMY THROUGH THE PLANS. Braj Kishor and B.P. 

Singh. National Publishing House, Delhi, 1969. Pp. xv+442. 
Price Rs. 30.00 

This volume should serve as a useful textbook for graduate students of 
economics in our universities. The presentation of the subject matter is 
clear and concise and the major Indian economic issues that have been 
affected by planning have been succinctly discussed. 

The first six chapters are devoted to a theoretical exposition of economic 
development and planning, and their consequences for economic growth. 
The next six chapters deal with the four Five Year Plans and attempt to 
assess the success and failures of the three Five Year Plans and a criticism 
of the Fourth. The next three chapters are devoted to human resources 
and economic growth. This is a welcome change from the stereotyped 
economic treatment of capital as the main engine of growth. Finally come 
some interesting chapters on the distribution of income in India and how it 
has been affected by the price mechanism and the concentration of wealth. 

It is unfortunate that in their discussion of the theory of economic devel¬ 
opment, the authors have been tripped up considerably by the rapidity of the 
changes in economic thinking in this particular area. It is a great pity that 
the authors were not able to consult Gunnar MyrdaPs monumental work, 
Asian Drama: An Inquriy into the Poverty of Nations. It is particularly in 
the appendices of Volume III of Asian Drama that the topics discussed in 
the book under review have been treated with great skill and thoroughness. 

It is also questionable whether a purely economic approach to a complex 
matter like development can be sustained today. Even economic textbooks 
will have to be rewritten in terms of an inter-disciplinary approach. It is 
quite clear that many economists, including Myrdal. are highly sceptical of 
adopting too narrow an economic framework to explain the complicated 
phenomena that are included under the blanket term “development”. 
Myrdal himself has rightly used what he calls an institutional approach! 
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Not all economists, however, would agree with this approach and Tinbergen 
deplores the fact that Myrdal has abandoned economics for sociology. A 
discussion of these basic issues would have greatly enriched the first six 
chapters which deal with the theory of economic development. 

As a purveyor of factors and figures, this book has much to recommend 
it. The last chapters on “Price Policy” and “Distribution of Income” have 
been very well presented. 

Briefly this volume, written by professional teachers who are training 
graduate students of the economics and commerce faculties of the university, 
would be a useful addition to the existing stock of textbooks on the Indian 
economy. The language is simple and the arrangement and presentation 
of the material is clearly discernible and well-handled. 

SOCIAL DETERMINANTS OF EDUCABILITY IN INDIA: Papers in 

the Sociological Context of Indian Education. S.P. Ruhela (ed.). 

New Delhi: Jain Brothers, 1969. Pp. xxvii-f 267. Rs. 20. 

Sociology of education is in its infancy in India, and most of what mas¬ 
querades as sociology of education is really social philosophy. Research 
into the various aspects of the educational system has been haphazard and 
mostly insignificant because of the weakness in handling the methodological 
tools so necessary for competent research. More fundamentally, these 
research studies lack a theoretical orientation with the result that they tend 
to be merely descriptive. 

Ruhela’s collection of papers is in the tradition of social philosophy. 
Most of these papers, to quote Neal Gross, have “little or no sociological 
relevance, largely consisting of hortative essays.” A typical example of this 
hortative style is Ramji’s nebulous discourse on “Education in Values: 
Socio-Philosophical Perspectives”, in which emphatic assertion is taken for 
fact. Another exercise in exhortation is, surprisingly enough, by Ruhela 
in his paper “Towards a Sociology of the Problems of Indian Education.” 
Though Ruhela starts with the intention of isolating and defining “the 
fundamental problems which are the mother-problems of all the ills and 
maladies of the educational system of our society,” he effortlessly succumbs 
to the temptation to generalise and exhort. Thus he is content with launching 
into a diatribe on the intellectual and moral and social failings of the teaching 
profession but nowhere does he make even the slightest attempt to analyse 
the role of the teacher in the existing educational system. His paper ends 
on a note of moral exhortation: “Teachers of imagination, sincerity, rational 
outlook and modern values can create miracles even in poorly provisioned 
schools, and this is precisely what most of our teachers... fail to appreciate. 
How badly do we lack responsible and competent teachers I” 
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Most of the papers assembled in this book have already been published 
elsewhere, and tKrhaps, accounts for the rather rambling nature of the 
discussions. The editor has made no attempt to introduce any order or 
pattern in the presentation of the papers. For instance, Chapter 5 deals 
with education for the gifted children, and then after several chapters dealing 
with student politics, language and literacy we come across another chapter 
(21) which deals with the problems of adjustment experienced by the gifted 

child. 


The book is poorly printed and there are several printing errors. Though 
it does not merit any attention as a reader in sociology of education in India, 
it may be of some use to those who are interested in social philosophy. 


MEASURES OF ADJUSTMENT OF RURAL MANPOWER TO IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL WORK AND URBAN AREA. “Labour Mobility Series”, 
Paris: Organisation for Economic Cooperation and Development, 1%9. 
Pp. 111. 12. 


In the industrially advanced countries, the agricultural sector has fewer 
employment opportunities and the economic and social level of the agricul¬ 
tural population is lower than that of the urban and industrial worker. 
Hence in these countries, attempts are being made to create social and 
economic structures to enable rural workers, especially marginal farm workers, 
to transfer from agriculture to industry. This transfer is not only an occu¬ 
pational one; it has wider implications both for the individual workers and 
the receiving society in the sense that socially and culturally there is the 
continual need to adapt and adjust. 


This Report provides considerable evidence from the various OECD 
countries regarding the measures undertaken to provide for the smooth 
transfer of the surplus agricultural labour to the urban and industrial centres. 
The Report documents the economic structures that have to be established 
to create acceptable conditions for worker mobility from agriculture to 
industry; the various measures required, prior to transfer, to prepare the 
prospective transferee by guidance, facilities for improved vocational or 
general education and financial assistance; measures designed to aid the 
transfer process and social integration in the new urban community. 

Though there is a choice between bringing jobs to the workers in the 
rural areas or bringing the worker to jobs in urban centres, it would seem 
that the general tendency in most countries is to induce the worker to 
migrate to the urban and industrial centres. However, considerable efforts 
are made to enable this migrant labour to accomplish the change of occu¬ 
pation and style of life. In Japan, for instance, there are special guidance 
facilities offered to seasonal migrants; mobile guidance services enable rural 
workers to be aware of employment possibilities in industry and urban 
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centres. In addition, the government provides financial incentives to 
industry to provide job opportunities to persons migrating from the agri¬ 
cultural sector. There are also various schemes, aided by the public authori¬ 
ties and sponsored by industry itself, to provide vocational training to > 
prospective migrant labour. These vocational training courses are especially 
tailored to the needs of rural migrants and are often offered within industrial 
firms. There are public vocational training centres which organise day and 
evening courses for those who are about to leave agricultural employment. 
In Germany, there has been a scheme to retrain rural workers for industrial 
employment. Trainees are offered financial support, guaranteed employ¬ 
ment after training, and even the possibility of continuing work on the farm 
as well as in industry. The advantage of this scheme is that it has been 
worked out by government in collaboration with industry. 

These countries consider the reorganisation of agricultural employment 
as a strategy for the general social and economic development. This atti¬ 
tude has encouraged the various sectors, government, industry, education, 
housing etc., to cooperate for the general good. There is convincing evidence 
in this Report that most of the OECD countries are developing viable 
structures and programmes for the creation of social and economic condi¬ 
tions favourable to the settlement of rural workers in urban centres and 
industry. 

PERSPECTIVES ON HUMAN DEPRIVATION: Biological, Psycho¬ 
logical, and Sociological. Washington: Department of Health, 

Education and Welfare, 1968. Pp. 323. *2.75 

This synthesis of documented knowledge in the area of psycho-social 
deprivation is both extremely significant and timely. As world concern 
regarding deprivation grows, this assessment, made by more than 50 leading 
scientists, effectively capsulizes the known effects of deprivation on human 
beings. Moreover, although undertaken by the National Institute of Child 
Health and Development and with a primary focus on American data, this 
synthesis of the current state-of-the-art has widespread relevance for the 
Indian situation. 

This volume has little patience with overgeneralisations and armcha ; r 
philosophies regarding the disadvantaged. It requires close and attentive 
reading for its pages are studded with carefully qualified findings of pertinent 
empirical research. Its structure, nevertheless, is simple. 

Four chapters synthesize research undertaken to answer four questions : 
(1) What effect does psycho-social deprivation have on personality deve¬ 
lopment? (2) What effects does biological, psychological and social depriva¬ 
tion have on learning and general performance? (3) What are the causes 
and effects and cognitive-emotional-nufritional relationships of biological 
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deprivation? (4) Are there sociological factors peculiar to deprivation that 
affect human growth and behaviour? 

In each of these dimensions, the known is distinguished from the un¬ 
known, the gaps in knowledge outlined and priorities for research and social 
action indicated. A fifth chapter summarizes a two-day scientific conference 
called to discuss the implications of the knowledge for research and social 
action policy. 

As the variety of the disciplines represented indicate, the term ‘depriva¬ 
tion’ does not lend itself to easy definition. While it is, admittedly, not a 
scientifically manageable term, it has, nevertheless, served as a very useful 
organizational rubric to bring a unity of focus on the constellation of factors 
that affect the deprived. This has rarely been attempted before. The multi¬ 
disciplinary approach underscores one of the consistent findings of research: 
that just as deprivation exceeds the scope of any one discipline’s conceptual 
tools, so also programmes attempting to break the downward spiral of the 
deprived, must proceed simultaneously on a number of fronts (biological, 
psychological, sociological etc.). 

It will be a rare reader that does not find this book informative, provo¬ 
cative and expansive of his concept of deprivation. It is particularly recom¬ 
mended to those involved with educational, social or research policy. Practi¬ 
tioners, too, will find it rewarding, if not light, reading. 

THE BRAHMAN1CAL CULTURE AND MODERNITY: A.D. Moddie. 

Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1968. Pp. 137. Rs. 16. 

The central concern of this book is the good life of India's millions in the 
20th century. It is addressed to the leaders in all fields of nation-building, 
confronting them with the question: Why have we failed to make a reality 
of Tagore’s great dream of an India awakened to new vigour and vitality? 
Moddie measures actual performance against the modern needs of India, 
analyses the -auses of the discrepancy between the two realities and formu¬ 
lates the requirements for bridging this gap. 

The intention of the author is to Teveal some of the prevailing cultural 
traits and attitudes of the Indian elite which he considers to be incompatible 
with a dynamic, creative culture required for the rapid economic and social 
progress of the masses of the Indian people. He believes that the present 
elite in the country is a victim of a sort of ‘culture of underdevelopment’ 
which has emerged from the remote, and even more recent, process of history. 
Though modern in his outlook, Moddie does not lack a sensitivity to the 
genuine qualities of India s cultural heritage. Yet, this does not prevent 
him from sharply criticising mind-sets overloaded with the deadwood of 
the past and deficient in the qualities needed for decision-making in modem 
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society. According to him, the leaders in politics, administration and 
management, in their approach to their tasks, are to a great extent projec¬ 
tions of a past and static age. 

f 

The term ‘Brahmanical’ is used here “not because of its association with 
caste, but because it sums up the essence of the traditional culture in India 
at the end of the Indo-British connection better than any other word, a 
culture of subservient attitudes and authority’'. Its basic values and ethos 
weaken achievement motivation, creative thinking and effective problem 
solving. Its carriers, the traditional politician, the traditional businessman 
and the traditional administrator, bring to their work some sort of trans¬ 
cendental meditation which makes them function in an unreal world of their 
own imagination. To them the author applies the well-known observation 
of Camus: “They seek to annihilate the real in order to actualise the ideal”. 
The sociological reality of our villages, the need for cultural research, the 
necessity of modern management training and specialization, the complex 
needs of modern organizations, all these get little attention in the Brahmani- 
cal culture. Instead it lays emphasis on planning and managing from the 
unapproachable level of status and power, without any felt need for feed¬ 
back. Brahmanical culture, according to Moddie, fosters an attitude to 
time to work and wealth, that is inimical to development. In an agrarian 
civilization the ‘tomorrow’ philosophy has none of the disastrous conse¬ 
quences they have today in centres of modern life. Work did not demand 
constant acquisition of new skills to maintain a high productivity index as 
it does today. The peasant conception of wealth is achronistic and dysfunc¬ 
tional in a developing country that should maximise its profits from agri¬ 
culture and industry for reinvestment in higher production. 

The second part of the book is concerned with the goals of required 
cultural change. The author emphasises the need of greater scientific 
objectivity: policy-making, planning and management have to be tested by 
results. And in the modern set-up we do not come to results without an 
inter-disciplinary approach. Social and behavioural sciences in particular 
have to find their place in Indian economic and industrial planning. 

In the discussion of the Brahmanical aspect of Indian culture, Moddie 
relies heavily on the tradition originating in Weber’s study of the relationship 
between Hindu culture and economic development. If one is prepared to 
accept the causal link between Hindu metaphysical assumptions and actual 
social behaviour, Moddie’s analysis will be persuasive. Yet one feels that 
this area of Hindu cultural values needs more intensive study before we can 
reach any firm conclusions concerning existing social and economic be¬ 
haviour patterns in Indian society. 

SOCIAL INQEUALITY: Selected Readings. Andre Beteille (ed.) 

Middlesex: Penguin Books Ltd., 1969. Pp. 397. 10s. 
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To publish a selection of readings on the topic of “Social Inequity 
needs £ justification. In both the West and the East it is definrtdy an 
urgent social problem at the root of most conflicts. 


The precision with which Andre Beteille made the selection of readings 
is evident after reading the Introduction and the concise notes which precede 
the nine parts of the reader. Each note provides an insight into the relevance 
of the two articles and/or compares and contrasts them. An author index, 
subject index, and an annotated list of further readings increases the value 
of the reader as a useful source book. 


This book will be valuable to the beginner as it presents a balanced over¬ 
view. The specialist, however, may desire a focused area of social inequality. 
This would no doubt increase the depth of the readings presented for the 
selected area. But it Would also limit the comparative scope of the book 
which was the editor’s purpose. 


Of the eighteen articles, one entitled “The Decline of Social Inequality?” 
written by the editor, is published for the first time in this book. Unfortu¬ 
nately the author does not clearly answer the question. In section I he 
writes that in industrial societies where economic growth is evident, the 
decline of inequality is still debated. How can we predict, therefore, that 
economic growth will lead to equality in underdeveloped countries where 
inequality still seems severe and rigid? 


In section II he comments upon two views of social inequality. The first, 
treated and considered inconclusive, is factual economic and social criteria 
of an an empirical nature. The second view is of systems of norms and 
values. Sanctions for social inequality have declined and inequality in 
society is considered less legitimate all over the world. The increase of ' 
equalitarian values everywhere seems to show at least a universally growing 
desire for social equality. 

Sections III and IV range over multi-facets of social inequality in the 
West and in the East. A bit of editing by the author would have helped the 
reader to see his point. The article ends leaving the title unanswered. A 
worthwhile consideration was made, however, that there seems to be a grow¬ 
ing call for social equality in all societies. By this the author appears to 
mean that people demand equality for themselves, but still seem to be as 
reluctant as ever to extend it to others. So we are left with two questions. 
Just how universal and intense is this demand for social equality and what 
kind is it? It is a value that is found mostly at the lower or underprivileged 
level of society, or is it growing among all levels of society, even among the 
privileged and powerful? Is it a value based only on vested self-interest and 
a desire for personal advancement or is it based upon a mutual respect for 
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the rights of all men? Andre Beteille’s article could have brought us to a 
better understanding of these key issues of social inequality. 

B. Fletcher 

PATHOLOGY OF ATTENTION. Andrew McGhie. Middlesex: 

Penguin Books Ltd., 1969. Pp. 192. 6s. 

The concept of attention, the subject of elaborate study and speculation, 
has given rise to divergent views among the various schools of psychology. 
Attention is so much a part of our everyday conscious living that, perhaps, 
we do not give it ]the importance that it deserves. And one might have 
expected a little more than the cursory treatment that McGhie metes out to 
so basic and yet so elusive a concept. When we know what attention really 
means or should mean to us, its pathology becomes more poignant. 

McGhie briefly surveys some psychological models of attention in the 
first chapter. Broadbent’s filter mechanism and Sokolov’s neuro-psycho- 
logical model are of special interest. Attention is not a directly perceived 
phenomenon. It is a hypothetical construct and as such its existence is 
inferred from typical, conscious behaviour patterns. Hence attention is not 
strictly defined but operationally explained. Every now and then we are 
overwhelmed by a host of complex, competing, and often conflicting, stimu¬ 
lations from internal and external environments. Yet we react only to 
certain stimuli that help us behave in a purposeful and consistent manner. 
This judicial choice or selective function is what may be called attention. 

Introspective theorization has now given way to rigorous scientific re¬ 
search into the attentional process, yielding many findings of practical value. 
Vigilance, an aspect of attention, involves tasks such as signal detection in 
industry and radar scanning for enemy movements, particularly during 
warfare, as McGhie points out. Another important aspect of attention is 
the arousal or activation level of a person, which determines his functional 
efficiency. Even though the author does not mention it, the preoccupation 
of advertisers, safety engineers, caption writers, fashion designers, teachers 
etc., with devising ingenious ways to catch and sustain attention cannot be 
minimized. 

Viewed against this background, one readily sees the relevance of a 
discussion of the pathology of attention. Impairment of attention is a 
clinical concern. McGhie studies various mental disorders in terms of 
attentional dysfunction or variation in the intensity of attention. A low 
level of attention may lead to inefficient performance, while a high level 
may cause anxiety and tension possibly leading to the disruption of orga¬ 
nized behaviour. Due to “selective hyperattentionism, i.e., excessive atten¬ 
tion into partial behavioural processes”, a person may suffer from anxiety 
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aewosi* which in turn may render him “inattentive to environment^ change 
and irritable ip his relations with others”. In neurotic patients poor 
concentration is due not to their being easily distracted by extraneous ex¬ 
ternal stimulation but rather to their preoccupation with their own inner 
problems”. It is interesting to note how an effort is made to relate intro¬ 
version to a high arousal level giving rise to anxiety and obsessional nuerosis, 
and extroversion to hysteria and psychopathy. Thus an introvert pays more 
attention to internal stimuli; an extrovert attends more to external stimu¬ 
lation. 


Studies on attentional dysfunction with regard to affective psychoses 
are scanty and none too conclusive. 


The fact that the author gives a spacious treatment to schizophrenia 
indicates the important role attention plays in this major mental disorder. 
A schizophrenic is a patient “whose attention is withdrawn from external 
reality and directed inwards”. His thought disorder goes with a primary 
attention disorder. He is stated “to have undifferentiated attention which 
causes the patient to confuse internal mentality and external reality”. One 
of the characteristic symptoms of a schizophrenic is his “impaired capacity 
to sustain attention”. Another noteworthy phenomenon is that, while some 
patients are easily distractible, others are undistractible. McGhie tries to 
explain this phenomenon with the help of Claridge’s “tonic arousal system” 
and “arousal modulating system”. However, this explanation has to be 
substantiated by experimental facts. 


Apart from the marked fluctuation of attention one observes, it is difficult 
to say how attention is related to the behaviour of people with organic brain 
damage. In cases of mental deficiency, the basic deficit in the subnormal 
individual seems to be an attentional one. 


McGhie s is an excellent and well-documented book. In summarizing 
some of the more important experimental research, McGhie tries to throw 
quite a lot of f'ght on the role of attention in diverse mental disorders. Many 
conflicts are still unresolved, and more research is required into many aspects 
of attention and its reciprocal concept of distraction in both normal and 
abnormal people. This valuable study is a good introduction to an area of 
human behaviour that is of growing interest not only to professional psycho¬ 
logists but also to the educated layman. 


J. Thekkedam 

EXERCISES IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. John Liggett and Raymond Co¬ 
chrane. London: Constable, 1969. Pp. X-f 308. Paperback: 25s. 

A number of books have been recently published on the methodology of 
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social research. Theyvary in degrees of s op h i stica t ion, some of them being 
designed for beginners in the social sciences, while others are for advanced 
students and specialists. This book is aimed at beginners with the intention 
of introducing them “to some of the practical methods used in the collection 
and analysis of many distinct varieties of data, to enable them to appreciate 
some of the practical problems facing social scientists and to give them the 
right level of informed scepticism in reading accounts of research Work.*’ 
The authors have succeeded in achieving their purpose because this book 
offers a clear explanation of the various techniques for data collection and 
the various methods used by social scientists for the testing of hypotheses. 

The book discusses the use of documentary evidence, techniques of 
observation, methods of measurement, the design of the research study. The 
chapters are arranged in the form of exercises (36 of them) with brief expla¬ 
nations of the various factors and problems involved, and ending with some 
selected points for discussion. The treatment is generally schematic, and 
though this has the disadvantage of not relating the theoretical perspectives 
to methodological procedures, it clearly identifies the main structure of the 
instrument to be used for scientific investigation in ibe social sciences. Thus 
for instance, the chapter on questionnaires discusses the construction of this 
instrument of data collection and, in the next chapter, the uses to which it 
can be put. This schematic discussion is likely to be more helpful to the 
beginner than the more extended presentation on questionnaires available 
in more advanced books. There is also another advantage in that techniques 
applicable to the different disciplines are discussed so that an interdisciplinary 
approach emerges. 

This book is recommended as a good guide to the intelligent management 
of the various methodological procedures used in social science research. 
It will, however, have to be supplemented by more detailed study, especially 
in the sections relating to data processing and statistical inference. 

FAMINE RELIEF IN BIHAR: A Study. New Delhi: Central Institute 

of Research and Training in Public Cooperation, 1969. Pp. 358. Rs. 15. 

The Bihar famine extended from October 1966 to September, 1967, and 
Bihar was officially declared a “famine area" by the Bihar Government 
from April to November, 1967. The study was begun in August, 1967, and 
the field research was initiated only in September, 1967. By that time, 
some of the relief organisations had already withdrawn from the area. This 
book attempts to study the working of voluntary agencies, concentrating on 
the effectiveness with which the relief measures undertaken met the people’s 
needs, and, on the basis of these findings, to suggest a set of guidelines for 
future relief work. . 

A set of questionnaires (reproduced in the Appendix) was the mam 
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methodological tool used to collect the data. These were administered to 
government officers, representatives of voluntary organisations, field workers; 
in addition, there was a sample survey made of beneficiaries m some villages 
of Gaya and Palamau districts, the two areas most affected by the famine. 
Anybody who has experience of survey work in India knows the difficulties 
which a team of researchers has to encounter. People, even in normal 
circumstances, do not willingly submit themselves to long interviews, let 
alone take the trouble to answer lengthy questionnaires. However, the 
CIRTPC researchers were successful in evoking a reasonably good response 
from the busy field workers. 


The data is assembled in statistical tables (over 160) and spread out 
through the entire text. In all 33 organisations, local, national and inter¬ 
national, were studied, and the data offers possibilities for a comparative 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the relief work sponsored by these voluntary 
agencies. 


The study points out the favourable aspects of relief work: understand¬ 
ing and cooperation among relief organisations and the generosity withwhich 
people from all over the country and the world came forward to help in this 
period of crisis. It also describes the darker side of the picture: the inadequ¬ 
ate role placed by local structures, the village panchayats and the mukhiyas; 
the lack of involvement of the local people, the growth of an attitude 
of dependence rather than of self-reliance; the manipulatory tactics adopted 
by party politicians to extract political advantage from human suffering; 
the foot-dragging and bureaucratic rigidities of the administration; the lack 
of overall cooperation and planned action among the various welfare organi¬ 
sations; corruption, jealousies and casteism. These findings are summed 
up towards the end of the book (chapter 8), and some suggestions are offered 
with a view to making relief work more effective in the future. 

One of the major weaknesses of this study is the rather inadequate handl¬ 
ing of the data. One wonders if the figures quoted are reliable, because there 
is no evidence of any cross checking. Nor has the potential of the data been 
exploited and analysed in depth by the application of more sophisticated 
statistical techniques. No attempts have been made to establish correla¬ 
tions or to draw out the significance of the data by multiple variable analysis. 
One sees here again the common failing of so many studies: endless statisti¬ 
cal tables but hardly any effort to study the inter-relationships between the 
variables or the meaning of the data through the application of rigorous 
scientific procedures. 

This report reads too much like a government report. It painstakingly 
avoids hurting anybody, and it shows a strange unwillingness to be frank 
in saying the hard truths that should have been said. Nobody gets hurt, 
the book is innocuous and lacks punch. This Report would have been 
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more valuable if it bad the courage to frankly evaluate die p e rf or ma nce of 
the different organisations which were involved in the Bihar famine relief. 
These are serious defiriences, yet they do not detract from the merit of the 
study because it is a pioneering attempt and provides useful information on 
famine relief. 

This book is strongly recommended to government officials, politicians, 
and social workers. 

MATRILINY AND ISLAM. Leela Dube. Delhi: National Publishing 

House, 1969. Pp. vi-f 125. Rs. 16. 

This monograph presents ethnographic data concerning the matrilineal 
social system on Kalpeni Island (143 miles South-West of Calicut), and 
attempts to explain the impact of Islamic ideology on a matrilineal society. 
The Kalpeni population migrated from Kerala and consists of three endoga- 
mous hierarchically arranged groups: Koya, Mali and Melacheri. The 
social system is based on the matrilineal unit called the Taravad which is a 
group of individuals of both sexes with a common ancestress in the female 
line. The Taravad, of which there are many forms, functions as an economic 
unit with different degrees of cohesiveness between the members constituting 
them. The general social pattern involves structural units characterised by 
the traditional matrilineal organisation of the domestic group. The dominant 
mode of residence among the 670 married men was duolocal and the authority 
relationship between the husband and his wife and children is rather loose. 

Though monogany prevails in Kalpeni society, there is a very high 
divorce rate, 51 per cent of the women and 52 per cent of the men at some 
time resorted to divorce. This instability of marriage may be due to the 
weakness of the paternal bond or also because of the facility for divorce 
offered by Muslim law. In the final chapter there is a very competent 
discussion on whether the instablity of the marital bond and the high divorce 
rate are to be attributed to the easy possibility for divorce offered by Islam. 
Dube is of the opinion that the fragility of the marital tie in Kalpeni society 
cannot be attributed solely to the Muslim law of divorce; however, given a 
favourable social matrix, as provided by a matrilineal system, Islamic pro¬ 
visions for divorce are more easily allowed to undermine the strength of 
marital tie. 

- ft \ 

This book will be of considerable interest to anthropologists and socio¬ 
logists because the author has presented ethnographic data on a rather 
unusual form of social organisation. What is interesting will be to note the 
changes, hinted at by the author, that are likely to be introduced in Kalpeni 
society under the influence of Government administration and increasing 
opportunities for individual employment. This monograph is the first in 
a promising series on Anthropology and Sociology, sponsored by the Depart¬ 
ment of Anthropology and Sociology, University of Saugar. 
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A Configuration of Indian Poverty 

Inequality and Levels of Living 


P. D. Ojha 


This article was prepared for a Seminar on "The Challenge of Poverty 
in India" at which the implications ofpoverty and unemployment for India 
were discussed. Dr. Ojha attempts to gauge the prevalence of poverty 
in this country by the use of certain specific criteria, like income 
distribution and nutritional levels. It is a factual survey of a situation 
that is rather disturbing, viz. the failure of economic growth to improve 
the levels of living. 

As the term “configuration” suggests, Indian poverty has many 
facets. This paper is intended to focus attention on the linkage of 
inequality in incomes with levels of living in a society. 1 

The average level of current income of an individual is often taken 
to represent his capacity to acquire goods and services regularly consum¬ 
ed by him. The levels of living and the levels of personal income thus 
are believed to be closely interrelated. An idea of income inequality 
should therefore provide a clue to consumption inequality in a society. 
A feeling thus prevails that an adequate knowledge of the distribution 
of personal income should be considered essential for measuring the 
distribution of welfare in the society. It is our contention in this paper 
that income inequality is an insufficient measure of levels of poverty 


Dr, P.D. Ojha is Director of the Economic Department, Reserve Bank of India, Bombay. 

The author wishes to thank Dr. V.V. Bhatt tor many helpful suggestions and valuable 
comments on an earlier draft of the paper. The views expressed here are entirely those 
of the author and do not in any way represent the views of the organization to which 
he belongs.. 

1. For a recent comprehensive discussion of the problem, Cf. Gunnar Myrdal, Aslan 
Drama: An Inquiry Into the Poverty of Nations (Vol. I, Pelican Book, 1961), Chapter 12 and 
Appendix 14 (Vol. HI). 
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in * society. There are various shortcomings inherent in the concept 
of current income used for the purpose of measuring inequality in a 
society. Moreover, we contend that income inequality represents, 
at best, only a relative position of a household in the aggregate income 
hierarchy This type of relative poverty is known to exist even in an 
affluent society (such as the USA). The data on income inequality 
cannot measure the absolute levels of poverty in a society; the latter 
is a matter of actual fact. Accordingly, we develop an index of ab¬ 
solute levels of poverty in the Indian society. 


The paper is divided into three sections. Section I presents in brief 
the picture of income inequality, by size as well as by functional cate¬ 
gories for India. In Section II, an attempt is made to compute an index 
of poverty for India. In Section III, some broad policy implications 
are indicated. 


PATTERN OF INCOME DISTRIBUTION 


Systematic studies of distribution of personal income in India have 
been done for the years 1953-54 to 1956-57. 2 In these studies, the 
data on income distributions are presented according to the size of 
income as well as functional categories. Income distribution by 
size for the rural and urban areas is also given. The data given relate 
to pre-taxes and post-taxes distribution of personal income (i.e. per¬ 
sonal income as well as to personal disposable income). 

These studies revealed that during the period covered, the top 5 per 
cent of households obtained 20 per cent of the total personal income— 
17 per cent of rural and 26 per cent of urban income ; the share being 
19 per cent in respect of disposable income—17 per cent in the rural 
and 24 per cent in the urban sectors. The top 10 per cent of households 
obtained 25 per cent of rural personal income and 57 per cent of urban 
personal income; the shares in disposable income being 25 per cent and 
36 per cent, respectively. The concentration ratio worked out to 0.31 
for the rural and 0.34 for the urban personal incomes. 


Income distribution in the rural sector was less unequal than in the 
urban sector. For instance, of the total number of households 79 per 
cent were rural and 21 per cent urban; the rural households obtained 71 
per cent of total personal income, while the urban households share was 
29 per cent. In the urban sector, the ‘high income’ (i.e. those having 


. Y ^; Bhatt, "Distribution of Income in the Indian Economy 1953.S4 

to 1956-57*, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin (September 1962); P.D. Oiha and V V Bhatt 

JK n (^SbS e iS? bu,i0D 10 Indl4:1953 - 54 ,0 195 « 7 ” 
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fwnoat incomes of Rs.J),001 and over i^e. US $ 401 and over) 
urban households formed 11 per cent of the total urban households 
and obtained 39 per cent of the total urban personal income. In the 
rural sector, on the other hand, there were only 3 per cent of the total 
rural households in the ‘high income’ group obtaining 12 per cent of 
the total personal income of the sector. 


Average income 



The average per household income of the ‘high income’ families 
in the rural sector was Rs. 4,564 (US $ 608); in the urban sector the 
same was Rs. 5,985 (US $ 798). For the low income households, the 
average income was Rs. 1,044 (US $ 139) in the rural sector and Rs. 
1,212 (US $ 162) for the urban sector. As between farm and non- 
farm categories, 3 per cent of the households in the farm sector were 
in the ‘high income’ groups obtaining 12 per cent of the personal in- 
,'t> come of the farm sector; the households in the ‘high income’ bracket 
SP in the non-farm sector formed 8 per cent of the total households in the 
^ sector claiming 26 per cent of the total personal income of the sector. 



^ For subsequent years, similar data on income distribution are not 
available. It is quite possible that both the direction as well as the 
magnitude in this behalf have changed since then. However, in the 
absence of any reliable data in this respect it is difficult to indicate the 
precise extent as well as direction of change. Some clues of the direc¬ 
tion in which the changes in income distribution could have taken 
place were, however, provided in the above mentioned studies of in¬ 
come distribution. 


Changes in distribution 

The study of the change in income distribution between the two 
periods covered in the study (changes in period II, i.e. 1955-56 to 1956- 
' j '57 over period I, i.e. 1953-54 to 1954-55) had indicated that there 
/ existed a tendency for the inequality of income in the urban sector 
j to increase. Hence, it was expected that income distribution pattern 

in India may become more unequal as development proceeded ; the 
rise in the concentration ratio in the urban sector was indicative of 
this trend. 3 

Inequality widens in prosperity 

In the years of prolonged prosperity employment opportunities 


3. PD. Qjha and V.V. fihatt, "Pattern of Income Distribution in an Under-developed 
Economy: A Case Study of India”, American Economic Review (September 1964); PD. 
Ojha and V.V. Bfaatt, “Reply to Comments", American Economic Review (December 1965). 
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tend to increase and this may cause an increase in mcomeaof the low 
income wages and salary earning households. Income distribution 
within the salary and wage earning group may become more unequal 
because of differing levels of skills, etc. However, on the whole it is 
believed that income accruing to the low income persons or families 
in such a period of growth would tend to be relatively higher than m 
the period of relative stagnation in the economy characterized by a high 
unemployment level. On the other hand, since in the high income 
group, non-farm entrepreneurs are adequately represented, the relative 
share of income accruing to profits may tend to increase. This may 
result in increasing inequality of income among the upper income 
units, 4 The pattern revealed in the Indian case was consistent with 
the experience elsewhere. Income distribution in the rural sector, 
particularly in the farm category, is closely linked with the distribution 
of land ownership. 5 The data on land ownership are available only 
for the year 1960-61. According to this data, farmers having thirty 
acres or more of holdings had about 3.4 per cent of total operational 
holdings claiming 25 per cent of total areas. Those having less than 
ten acres had 82 per cent of total operational holdings and 39 per cent 
of total area. 6 No data are available to indicate the changes in the 
pattern of land ownership in recent years. 


It is quite likely however, that owing to the various technological 
changes (particularly since 1965) which have occured in the rural sec¬ 
tor since die studies on income distribution were made, the distribution 
of income may have become somewhat more unequal than it was in 
1956-57. 7 In broad terms, therefore, it would not be unrealistic to 
assume that both in the urban and rural sectors, income distribution 
may have become little more unequal than in 1956-57. 


4. H. Mendershausen, “Changes in Income Distribution During the Great Depression”. 
l Inc °?*,? nd health (Vol. 7, National Bureau of Economic Research. New York, 
1946); iTie Distribution of Personal Income (A study prepared for the sub-committee on 
Economic Statistics of the Joint Economic Committee of the United States, Washington, 


r . Particularly in the South Asian rural setting, inequality is in fact mainly a question 
ot land ownership—with which are associated leisure, enjoyment of status and authority. 
< " ffercnces m considered less significant”. Cf. Gunnar Myrdal, op. clt. Vol. I 


i i 6 V 1 * N ,^a a L San ^ ,e Surv *y (New Delhi: Government of India, 16th round 

July 1960-June 1961), Number 113, tables with notes on agricultural holdings in rural 
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Llmitatior of income data 

There are several limitations to the use of the income distribution 
data for measuring welfare of the Indian society.' For the purpose of 
this study, income represents factor incomes, based on national in* 
come estimates. The exclusion of non-money income and inter*sector 
income flows (not always easy to estimate) is a serious handicap in 
this as in most other distribution data.* Further, a distribution 
of income based on current income data tends to minimiz e or exaggera¬ 
te the degree of inequality (depending upon the years chosen for the 
study) for certain sections of the population chiefly those having 
fluctuating incomes (such as the farm sector in India). For these as 
well as some other reasons, therefore, there exists a consensus that 
money income is a grossly inadequate measure of welfare. 9 Hence, 
in view of the basic inadequacy of current income data for such a 
purpose, it is maintained by some economists that consumption could 
be a somewhat better measure of welfare than current income. 

Measuring absolute poverty 

Can the data on consumption or income inequality be taken to 
represent the levels of poverty in a society? Such data would merely 
indicate the relative position of a spending unit (family) in the structure 
of the income or consumption hierarchy. The relative income or 
consumption level of a family in a society will not measure its absolute 
level of poverty. The phenomenon of relative poverty is found to exist 
even in affluent societies such as the United States of America; the 
relative status is largely a subjective matter. The absolute level of 
poverty is a question of fact and it is not based on any subjective judg¬ 
ment. 10 In the next section, an attempt to evolve a measure of the 
absolute level of poverty for India is made. 

INDEX OF POVERTY 

It is known that about two-thirds of more or total private consump- 


8. Margaret G, Reid, “Distribution of Non-money Income”, Studies in Income and 
Wealth (Vol. 13, National Bureau of Economic Research, New York, 1951); Richard M. 
Titmus, Income Distribution and Social Change (London; George Allen & Unwin, 1962). 

9. The Distribution of Personal Income, Pp. 24-28. 

10. Andre BeteiUe writes; “Whether or not inequalities are greater among the poor 
nations, they are certainly more visible there, particularly in the rural areas.” “The 
Study of Social Stratification in Rural India", International Social Science Journal (Vol 
XXI, No. 2, 1969), p. 221.: Also Mahatma Gandhi; ‘The human bird under the Indian 
sky gets up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For millions it is an eternal vigil 

or an eternal trance_The hungry millions ask for one poem—invigorating food. They 

cannot be given it. They must earn it. And they earn only by the sweat of their brow”. 
Young India (October 13, 1921). 
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tiOT expenditure in South Axin ere devoted to food iu companeion 
SS proportion of well below two-fifths in the ; devetoped ecouorm*. 
Inrfnv of this, s vety pertinent indicstor of levels of hvtng is provided 
by food consumption levels. For consumption, m turn, is measured 
most appropriately by the average daily calorie intake P* r . 

According to the Indian data, of the total consumer expenditure (1963-* 
64), expenditure on foodgrains (cereals and pulses) constitutes 45 per 
cent in the rural area and 26 per cent in the urban area; on all food items 
the percentages are 70 and 60, respectively. The proportion spent on 
food items and foodgrains varies according to the expenditure group. 
For instance, expenditure on foodgrains in the lowest expenditure group 
in rural areas constitutes 65 per cent (on all food items it is 81 per cent) 
of total expenditure as against 61 per cent of the total expenditure 
for the corresponding group in urban areas (see Table I). The Indian 
data thus reveal that expenditure on foodgrains constitutes an impor¬ 
tant part of the total consumer expenditure particularly for the low 
expenditure group. In view of this, we prefer to measure absolute 
poverty in terms of foodgrains intake alone. 


Estimates of the ‘norm’ 


Various estimates of the minimum calorie requirements for a re¬ 
presentative ‘man and woman’ have been made by differentauthorities. 12 
There exists a consensus that a ‘reference’ man in India requires about 
2250 calories per capita per day. 13 These are to be derived from 
the entire diet comprising cereals, pulses, sugar, fruits, meat, eggs, 
etc. In terms of foodgrains (cereals and pulses), it has been estimated 
that in the urban area, the calories required would be 1500 (i.e. 66 per 
cent of the total requirements), for the rural area the same are estimated 
at 1800 (i.e. 80 per cent of total calories needed). In quantitative terms, 
in order to obtain these calories, foodgrains consumption of 518 grm 
per capita per day for the rural area and 432 gms per capita per day for 
the urban area are estimated. 14 These estimated quantitative norms 


11. Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit. Vol. I, Pp. 542-543. 

„ 12. Calorie Requirements (Nutritional Studies No. 15 of the FAO) Rome, 1957. The 
reference" unit is a man and woman in the FAO study. The Nutritional Advisory 
Committee of India has worked out the calorie requirements for India with reference to 
inan and woman" at 2780 and 2080 calories, respectively. The Committee has defined 
the Indian reference man as an adult of 20-30 years of age weighing 55 kgs. On each 
working day, he is employed eight hours in an occupation which is not sedentary but does 
not involve more than occasional periods of hard physical effort; Cf. V.N. Patwar dhan 
Dietary Allowances for Indians; Calories and Proteins (Indian Council of Medical Research! 
Special Report Series No. 35), New Delhi, 1960, rininirrn. 


IMS). 


13. P.V. Sukhatme, Feeding India’s Growing Millions (Bombay: Asia Publishing Hous e, 


14. For details Cf. S.S. Madalgi, “Foodgrains Demand Projections • 1964-65 to 1974 . 7 a** 
Reserve Bank of India Bulletin (January 1967); S.S. MadalKtaMerta Rmd 
1960-61 to 1964-65”, Economic and Political Weekly (An3 NumbS^ 
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are used in our study for measuring the levels of poverty. The actual 
consumption of foodgrains in quantitative terms for different expendi¬ 
ture groups is compared with the estimated norm ; the shortfall in 
relation to the norm measures the level of poverty. It does not imply 
that there does not exist any shortfall in respect of other consumer 
items in relation to a selected ‘norm*. There may be deficiencies in 
respect of other consumer items too. We contend, however, that the 
deficiencies which exist in respect of items other than foodgrains may 
be considered ‘tolerable’ but not so the deficiencies in respect of food- 
grains particularly for the low expenditure groups’. 

Methodology 

The National Sample Survey (NSS Report on Consumer Expendi¬ 
ture (16th round, Number 138, tables with notes on consumer expendi¬ 
ture) gives the data in terms of quantity of foodgrains consumed per 
capita for various expenditure groups for a period of 30 days. These 
data relate to the year 1960-61 (July 1960 to August 1961). Consumer 
expenditure as given in the Report comprises all expenditure incurred 
by the household exclusively on domestic account including comsump- 
tion out of home grown produce or transfer receipts like gifts, loans, 
etc., Consumption out of home grown produce is evaluated at ex-farm 
rates in the NSS report. The data on quantity of foodgrains consumed 
are given in seers in the Report; we have converted these into grammes 
for our study. Thus using these data, aggregate consumption of food- 
grains for the year as a whole for the entire population was estimated. 
The aggregate consumption thus estimated exceeds the total availability 
of foodgrains (domestic production allowing for seed, feed and wastage 
at the conventionally accepted rate of 12.5 per cent of total production 
plus imports plus or minus variations in government stocks) for the 
year. 11 

The difference in terms of quantity between the minimum calorie 
requirements and the actual consumption for each expenditure group 
represents the nutritional deficiency. 

Index of poverty 

The percentage of deficiency to the estimated norm as presented 
in Table II in our view, represents an index of the absolute level of 
poverty; 1 * a deficiency of 10 per cent and less was ignored for this 
purpose (Table II). 

15. An over-reporting of about 26.4 per cent was found on the basis of the NSS data; 
henoe, adjustments for this over-reporting of consumption were made in respect of each 
consumer expenditure bracket. 

16. The author wishes to thank S.S. Madalgi for the statistical asaistance given on this 
section of the paper. 
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12.67 9.06 8.67 10.82 9.37 1104 30 71 3092 

(41.3) (29.3) (28.2) (35.0) (30.5) (35.7) (100.0) (100.0) 

13.68 9.73 10.88 13.95 13.34 14.13 37.90 37.fl 

(36.1) (25.7) (28.7) (36.9) (35.2) (37.4) (100.0) (100.0) 
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KanU-fffboa poverty levels 1960-61 

The estimates show that in the rural area for individuals in each expen¬ 
diture bracket—from Rupee 0 to Rupees 15-18 per month—-there existed 
deficiencies in foodgrains consumption in relation to m i n imu m calorie 
requirements ; the deficiencies varying from 49 per cent at the lowest 
expenditure level (Rupees 0-8) to 11 per cent for the expenditure group 
Rupees 15-18 per month. Of the total rural population of 355 millions 
184 millions (about 52 per cent of the total) may be considered absolu¬ 
tely poor according to this measure. In regard to the urban area, the 
deficiencies existed only for individuals in the two expenditure groups 
(i.e. Rupee 0-8 and Rupees 8-11 per month). However, even for 
those in these expenditure groups, the extent of deficiencies was lower 
than that for the corresponding groups in the rural area. Of the total 
urban population, only 6 millions (i.e. about 8 per cent of the total) 
can be considered absolutely poor. The individuals in both rural and 
urban areas, above the poverty line were found to consume foodgrain 
in excess of the ‘norm’. 

The NSS 16th round was the only report which gave data in terms of 
quantity of foodgrains consumed. Consumption data in terms of 
quantity for each expenditure bracket are thus not available for subse¬ 
quent years. The following table gives estimates of the share for 
different fractile groups in total consumption for 1967-68. 

Index of Poverty 

The proportions revealed in this table were used by us for estimating 
consumption at different levels for 1967 - 68 . The amount of aggregate 
consumption expenditure for the household sector for the year 1967-68 
is estimated at Rs. 25,400 crores. 17 This amount of expenditure is 
first distributed between rural and urban households. Using the NSS 
data of the per capita consumer expenditure in rupees per month for 
rural and urban areas, and the respective population figures, estimates 
for the year as a whole were made. The aggregate consumption ex¬ 
penditure for the rural area was then estimated applying the observed 
relationship between the rural and total consumption expenditure as 
in 1960-61. In deriving the rural/urban share of expenditure for 
1967-68, suitable adjustments for the relative rises in income during 
1960-61 and 1967-68, originating in the agricultural and non-agricultural 
sectors separately were made in the 1960-61 observed ratios. The 
consumer expenditure at current prices thus estimated was readjusted 
at 1960-61 price level (foodgrains price index was used); the percen tage 
change in expenditure in rupees was used to derive the quantity for 


17. Fourth Five Year Plan Draft, p. 31 
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1967-68 on the basis of the quantity consumed reported for 1960-61. 
The index of poverty was computed for the rural area only. 

Table in 


Estimates of the Share of Different Fracttte Groups in Total 
Consumption: 1967-68 


Fractile Group 

Rural 

Urban 

Combined 

0—5 

1.48 

1.14 

1.33 

5—10 


1.64 

1.86 



4.25 

4.69 

20—30 

6.08 

5.35 

5.76 

30-40 

7.09 

6.42 

6.81 

40—50 

8.13 

7.57 

7.91 

50-60 

9.29 

8.88 

9.13 

60—70 

10.68 

10.47 

10.60 

70—80 

12.46 

12.59 

12.52 

80—90 

15.15 

15.90 

15.48 

90—95 

9.37 

10.24 

9.74 

95—100 

13.24 

15.55 

14.17 

Population 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


Source : National Sample Survey (22nd Round) July 1967 to June 
1968, based on a sample of 15,800 rural and 8600 urban 
Households, Cf. Fourth Five Year Plan 1969-74 Draft (New 
Delhi : Government of India, Planning Commission) p. 33. 

In regard to the urban area, as already noted for the year 1960*61 
(see Table II), the extent of poverty was found limited. An estimated 
million unemployed (of whom 3 million were in the rural area) plus 
16 million of underemployed were expected at the end of the Third 
Five Year Plan. 18 During the period 1961-1976, increase in the 
labour force was estimated at 70 million of which 17 million was 
to be during the Third Plan period. 19 The available evidence indi¬ 
cates that the growth in net employment in the modern manufactur¬ 
ing and mining sectors has not been substantial. 20 Hence, it 
would not be unrealistic to infer that with the increase in umemploy- 
ment in the urban sector, the absolute level of poverty may have 
further increased since 1960-61. 


18. Fourth Five Year Plan Draft, 1966 (now defunct), p. 110. 

19. Third Five Year Plan (New Delhi: Government of India, 1961), p. 156. 

_ 20. Gunnar Myrdal, op. elt. Vol. II, Pp. 1177-1181; Fourth Five Year Plan Draft 1969*74, 
P^342j343;^Growth of Employment 1950.51 to 1968-69”, Reserve Bank of India Bulletin 
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Tabu TV 


lades of Poverty: !9®T-<8 (R**I) 


Levels of 
Expenditure 
per capita 
per month 

CUM) 

Foodgrains 

consumption 

per capita 
per day 
(gms) 

Nutritional 
norm per 
capita 
per day 
(gms) 

Nutritional deficiency 

Quantity per cent 

( grammes) 

(2—1) (3 to 2) 

Popu- 
- lotion 

(million) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. 11.83 

252 

518 

-266 

-51.4 

20.6 

IS) 

2. 16.19 

287 

518 

-231 

-44.6 

20.6 

(5) 

3. 20.25 

337 

518 

-181 

-34.9 

41.3 

(10) 

4. 24.40 

330 

518 

-188 

-36.3 

41.3 

(10) 

5. 30.49 

379 

518 

— 139 

-26.8 

82.6 

(20) 

6. 40.02 

414 

518 

— 104 

-20.1 

82.6 

(20) 

7. 49.96 

471 

518 

- 47 

- 9.1 

41.3 

(10) 

I 60.72 J 

10. Total number of persons at poverty 
levels (vertical columns 1 through 6) 

- 37 

- 7.1 

82.6 

(20) 

289.0 

(70) 


Not*: Figures in brackets in column 5 arc percentages to total rural population. 


Changes in poverty level : 

Compared *o 1960-61 (taking Table II and IV together), we 
notice that nutritional deficiency in the rural area widened considera¬ 
bly in 1967-68, As compared to only 52 per cent of the rural population 
in 1960-61 70 per cent of the population in 1967-68 was found to be 
below the poverty level. 

Next we computed a minimum desirable level of income for each 
bracket. In computing the money value of foodgrains required for 
making up nutritional deficiency, it was assumed (on the basis of exis¬ 
ting foodgrains consumption pattern), that half of the quantitative 
deficiency would be covered by rice and the rest by other cereals. The 
issue prices for major foodgrains as on January 1, 1968, was then 
applied to derive the monetary value of the quantitative deficiency of 
foodgrains for each expenditure group. The additional amount thus deri- 
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ved was then added to the existing expenditure levels to obtain an idea 
of the minimum income required levels to eliminate the magnitude of 
absolute poverty. In adding the additional amount of income estimated 
by us to the existing expenditure levels, we presumed that whatever 
deficiencies exist at present in respect of consumer items other than 
foodgrains would continue. The minimum income level estimated by us 
thus implies that with this amount at least the extent of poverty in so 
far as it relates to consumption of foodgrains would be eliminated. 
If other deficiencies were also to be eliminated, the level of minimum 
income would need to be higher than that estimated by us. 


Table—V 

Desirable Income Levels: 1967-68 


(Rural) 


Levels of 
Expenditure 
per capita 
per month 
(in Rs.) 

Nutritional 
Deficiency 
per capita 
per day 
(in grammes) 

Income level required per month 
to eliminate poverty 

Size of 
family 
(1963-1964)@ 

Additional* 

(in Rs.) 

Total (1 X 3) 

(in Ri.) 

(1) 

(2) 

•O) 

(4) 

(5) 

11.83 

266 

6.60 

18.43 

5.68 

16.19 

231 

5.70 

21.89 

5.45 

20.25 

181 

4.50 

24.75 

5.26 

24.40 

188 

4.50 

28.90 

4.86 

30.49 

139 

3.30 

33.79 

4.78 

40.02 

104 

2.70 

42.71 

4.41 

49.96 

47 



4.25 

60.72 1 

37 



3.62 

90.63 J 




3.69 


v' 

* Derived on the basis of issue price as on January 1,1968 of Rs. 960 per tonne for coarse 
rice and Rs. 680 per tonne for imported wheat. 


@ National Sample Survey, Eighteenth Round (February 1963-January 1964, Number 142) 
Tables with Notes on Consumer Expenditure. Government of India, New Delhi, 1968. 
According to the NSS Report, a household is a group of persons usually living together 
and taking principal meals from a common kitchen. 

Norns: U.S. $ I - Rupees 7.50. 

Tabic V gives the minimum desirable income level for the year 1967- 
68 for the rural area. It shows that for an individual a mi nimum 
income level of Rs. 18 to Rs. 43 (US $ 2.4 to 5.7) per month depending 
upon the expenditure group should be considered absolutely unavoida¬ 
ble if the extent of poverty is to be eliminated. The table also gives the 
size of the family for different expenditure brackets on the basis of 
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NSS data. 21 The minimum income per month for a family would 
wary*from Rs* 105 to Rs. 188 (US 114 to 25) according to the 

size at different expenditure levels. 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 


Since our estimates are based on the NSS data, they should be taken 
to represent broad magnitudes rather than any precise index of poverty. 
This is so because the NSS data are subject to several limitations. The 
index of poverty as computed by us in this paper is an aggregate one. 
It is also partial. It merely shows that absolute poverty in so far as it 
relates to foodgrains consumption—the most important element of 
consumer expenditure in India at least at the low levels exists for 
certain families. It does not attempt to identify the impoverished 
families. One would have, therefore, to identify “such poor” families 
in different regions. Regional price and occupational variations may 
be great in a country like India where the market for goods and services 
as well as for labour is not yet unified (say, as in the USA). In other 
words, adequate information on a functional and regional basis will 
have to be obtained if a meaningful policy framework for tackling 
the poverty problem is to evolve. 


Identification of poor families 


The “poor families” who suffer from temporary unemployment or 
low income status (say, retired people) and those which are disabled and 
hence, “unemployable” will need to be segregated from those who are 
employable but coninue to remain “poor” for lack of efficient use of their 
skill and talents. The cause of poverty in certain cases may be even a 
lack of particular skill on the part of individuals the skill for which - 
demand may be increasing in the wake of technological and other trans¬ 
formations occuring in the economy. Thus some people may be just 
“unemployable” because there does not exist a market for their talent 
and skill. Such a phenomenon may as well be due to a lack of proper 
alignment between educational planning and development p lanning . 

All these would need to be investigated in depth. 


21. According to the NSS, a household member is defined as any person who takes 
principal meals with the household for at least 16 days preceding the date of enquiry* 
such a person may be the head of the household, or a relation or a protege of the head’ 
or an employee or a guest of the household. ’ 


, 22. The estimated cost of the “need-based” minimum wage (for different cities') varies 
fromRs- lSSper^onth to Rs. 25 per month at 1967 price level; Cf. /tewof theNaffi 



vZv- PMm fe 57 '?, ^ would work out t0 Rs- 36; The Fourth 

fe** fey, (PP- 32-33) mentions that by the end of 1980-81 only a 

consumption level of Rs. 15 per month (at 1960-61 prices) ©auid be feasible ’ * 
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No adequate and systematic information on ail these aspects of the 
“poverty” problem is available. The general hunch, however, is that 
hi the rural area, especially the landless labourers and small cultivators* 
cum-share croppers-cum-labourers 21 would fall in the category of 
“poor”. The tribal population not sufficiently yet in the streamline of 
the productive process in the economy may also fall in this category. 
In the urban area, in the category of poor, would be largely the badlt 
(casual labour) and persons in a similar status (including the educated 
‘unemployed’) not having a dependable and regular source of income 
and employment 

Solution 

In the ultimate analysis, the answer lies in the rapid growth of 
the economy. Growth will generate employment opportunities and 
raise levels of income and living and thus help eliminate poverty. 
Although this will be a necessary condition, in itself, it may not be a 
sufficient one for eliminating absolute poverty in the society. An 
emphasis on creation of employment opportunities has been placed 
in each of the Five Year Plans with varying degree of intensity. 24 
Myrdal finds that a mention of the term ‘fuller’ employment occurs 
less prominently for example, in the Third and earlier Fourth Five 
Year Plan Draft (now defunct) documents than in the First Plan docu¬ 
ment. “This shift is not unrelated to the point mentioned above— 
that, though emloyment targets have been low, performance has failed 
to live up to expectations”. 21 Various ad hoc measures have also been 
initiated from time to time to attack sectional poverty but with no re¬ 
asonable success. 26 Alternative approaches to the unemployment 
problem have also been put forth from time to time. 27 


23. M.L. Dantwala, “Agrarian Structure”, Seminar (No. 38, October 1962); Daniel 
Thomer, The Agrarian Prospect in India (Delhi University Press 1956); Daniel Thoroer 
and Alice, Land and Labour in India, (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1962). 

24. Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit. Vol. II, chapters 21 and 24 and Vol. Ill, Appendix 6; In 
the First Five Year Plan: A Draft Outline (New Delhi: Government of India, 1951) it was 
stated that a “development plan is essentially an effort to create conditions for full employ¬ 
ment”. As early as 1944, the Bombay Plan had stated ‘of all the measures that we suggest 
for raising the general level of income in India, provision for employment is the most 
important”. Nabagopal Das, Unemployment, Full Employment in India ( 3rd ed..) (London: 
Asia Publishing House, 1960), pp. 77-78. 

25. Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit., Vol. n, pp. 963-64. 

26. A Rural Works Programme was initiated in the Third Five Year Plan for the 
purpose of providing fuller employment particularly to landless casual agricultural labour. 
It was expected to employ about 2.5 million persons In terms of 100 days work in the year 
and an outlay of Rs. 1500 million over the five year period was allocated to it. But actually 
only Rs. 190 million could be made available for it during the Third Plan period and sub¬ 
sequently, the programme has been given up.; Cf. Fourth Five Year Plan Draft, 1966 (now 
defunct) p. 111.; M.S.P. Rao, “Employment Significance of the Traditional Economy”, 
Manpower Journal (Vol. IV, No. 4, Jan-Mar 1969), pp. 68-92. 

27. Cf. V.V. Bhatt, “Surplus Manpower as a Resource for Development”, Yojna 
(December 25, I960).; V.V. Bhatt, “Under-employment in Under-developed Economies”; 
Theoretical Considerations", Indian Economic Journal (July, 1957).; Cf. A.M. Khusro, 
Economic Development with no Population Transfers, (Delhi: Institute of Economic Growth, 
1962).; Cf. K.N. Raj, “Current Problems of Indian Economy”, Bulletin International 
House of Japan (No. 18, 1966). 
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Employment and growth 

According to Myrdal in the Indian development plans sufficient 
recognition has not been given to the fact that the objectives of creating 
employment opportunities and promoting growth are not two different 
matters to be dealt with separately; they are the two sides of the same 
coin. His main criticism is that the problem of growth has been 
discussed mainly with reference to the technological changes and capital 
investment but not in terms of increasing efficiency of labour as such. 
He maintains for instance, “For one thing, under-utilization of labour 
particularly in regard to duration and efficiency (emphasis ours) is gen¬ 
erally ignored or dealt with as a separate matter, unrelated to the 
“extensiveness” of agriculture and the fact that productivity is low. 
Occasionally, the connection is made, but the need to improve labour 
utilization has never become a main theme in the planning of agricul¬ 
tural reforms.. .Interest has focussed almost exclusively on the intro¬ 
duction of new techniques.” 28 

Given the Indian socio-economic structure and the present trend in 
growth in population, for the next 15-20 years at least Myrdal feels 
that it will be the agricultural sector which will have to provide increasing 
employment opportunities to the rising labour force. The non-agricul- 
tural sector—manufacturing and small size industries—has limited 
potentialities for absorbing the increasing labour force. Even if the rate of 
growth in the non-agricultural sector were double of that realized in 
the past several years, he feels that the sector’s net contribution (adjust¬ 
ing for the “back wash” effects” to the employment opportunities) would 
be insignificant. Therefore, the agricultural sector (including allied 
activities) will have to accommodate the rising labour force. 29 With a 
technological transformation of the proper farming activities, labour 
would need to be absorbed in other allied activities; these would include 
servicing of tractors, processing of farm produce, distribution of seeds, 
marketing of surplus farm produce, etc. This would imply a proper 
training of labour to make them skilled as tractor drivers and the like. 
This policy among other things would necessitate a proper alignment 
of educational planning with development planning at all levels. 

Magnitude of the task 

There has always existed an awareness to this aspect of the poverty 
problem no doubt For instance, Nehru once observed: “We all know 
better implements, better ploughs, better seeds, more irrigation, more 
fertilizer, more manure, etc. Every body knows what has to be done 


28. Gunnar Myrdal, op. clt. Vol. II, ,p. 1255. 

29. Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit. Vol. H, Chapters 26 and 27. 
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and where it has been done. Yet when you spell it out, the problem 
becomes big, for there are 60 million farming families in India. It is 
not a question of lack of resources; you have to train up 60 million 
families and prepare them mentally to do the job as they should. 
This is the problem.” 30 Gandhiji saw clearly that “India’s main eco¬ 
nomic ailment is the widespread idleness of the labour force and the 
lack of intensity in work performance, and he expressed this view more 
courageously than most Indians nowadays.” 31 Look at another 
observation of Nehru: 

A hundred Suratgarhs (big mechanized statefarms) would naturally 
multiply the production of one Suratgarh a hundred times, but 
what you forget is the vast human element involved in any con¬ 
sideration of rural India. We don’t lack people. They constitute 
our biggest machine or lever or whatever you like to call it. As 
Gandhiji used to stress to us all the time: you talk about the machine, 
well I am not against the machine, he would say, but we happen to 
have thirty crores of machines in India. Why should we not use 
them? They are the human beings who work. Peasants with 
tremendous capacity for work. Now you may get a better machine, 
per man or a hundred men or over a thousand men, but you are 
wasting thirty crores, or twenty crores or ten crores of machines 
and they are not merely machines, they are human beings who have 
to be fed and looked after. So there is no device to solve the main 
problem of human beings happening to be creative and productive. 
So coming to the point, if we put Suratgarhs all over the place, what 
is one to do with our labour potential?” 32 

Integrate growth and employment policies 

In actual practice, however, the shadow between awareness and 
policy instruments has tended to lengthen over the years. It will, 
therefore, not be a development planning aimed merely at an overall 
growth of the economy as such which will provide a satisfactory 
answer to the unemployment and hence, to poverty problem. It will be a 
proper development planning for the growth of the agricultural sector 
(including allied activities) in particular, linked with appropriate 
educational planning and its implementation which will provide a 
solution to the poverty problem. Looked from this angle, the solution 


30. Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 1300, in India, Problems In the Third Plan: A 
Critical Miscellany, p. 47. 

31. Gunnar Myrdal, op. cit. Vol. II, p. 1296, Further, Gandhiji said . .The problem 
is bow to utilize their idle-hours which are equal to the working days of six months in the 
year", Harijan (November 16, 1934) in Myraal, ibid. p. 1212. 

32. R.K. Karanjia, The Mind of Mr. Nehru (London: Allen & Unwin Ltd, I960,) 
p. 52 in Myrdal, op. cit. Vol. H, Pp. 1296-97. 
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to the existing absolute poverty, particularly in the rural area will 
require a different type of policy mix and approach relating to plan 
formulation and implementation. Such an approach, in fine, has 
ramifications for the whole of policy framework including monetary 
fiscal policies. 

While relative poverty may be expected to continue in any society, 
absolute poverty should be considered amenable to solution. Our 
Tables II and IV have shown that in relation to the ‘norm’, there exists 
excess consumption for households above the poverty line. Thus given 
the total availability of foodgrains, an elimination of deficiencies for 
households below the poverty line will imply a redistributive policy— 
may be through rationing. On the demand side, however, this would 
imply creation of additional income for households below the poverty 
line through increased regular employment opportunities so that they 
get the necessary purchasing power to satisfy their minimum essential 
food needs. 
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How Did Japan Modernise ? 

A Study of Japanese Psychology 


M. Dairy 


Japan is the first Asian country to reach a high level of affluence. The 
Japanese rate of economic growth has nearly touched 14 per cent per 
annum and it is predicted that within a few years the national per capita 
income of Japan will exceed that of the United States. For India, 
caught up in the throes of development, the Japanese experience should 
be extremely interesting. Despite its Western look, Japan is still deeply 
Asian in many ways. In the following article, Maurice Buiry studies 
how the traditional behaviour pattern of the Japanese has helped them 
to achieve such high levels of material prosperity. 

In his book Asian Drama, Gunnar Myrdal masterfully outlines the 
conditions that are accompanying development in various Asian 
countries. He is very keenly aware of the inadequacy of Western 
categories to explain some specific Asian situations in which the dis¬ 
tinctions between social organization, religion, politics and economic 
development are closely interwoven. Most puzzling of all is the 
problem of motivation which is at the root of modernization. In this 
regard, it should be interesting to compare India and Japan to find 
out why modernization does not seem to be as successful in India as 
it is in Japan. In this article however, only the case of Japan will be 
studied. In line with Myrdal's recommendation, the explanation that 
is offered will not use the categories of the enlightenment but will pro¬ 
ceed from an analysis of a fundamental attitude of the Japanese, 
viz. dependency. 

Maurice A. Baity, who has a doctorate in Psychology from the University of Bonn, 
is Professor of Psychology at Sophia University, Japan. 
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D epen denc y—The Fundamental Attitude 

The fundamental attitude of the Japanese is, according to Prof. 
T. Doi, to depend on or presume upon another’s benevolence, atnaeru, 
to be willingly or unwillingly the recipient of a presupposed abundance. 1 
This disposition, by itself, does not connote either cheerfulness or 
sadness; it is an irrevocable surrender to an all-embracing reality. 
From the first instant of birth, the infant is taken into a net of multiple 
and various relationships which constitute his world of persons and 
things. This relationship is a complete and immediate involvement; 
a continuous answer to the vital impetus for acceptation. The reality 
of Japan in its concreteness and its contemporaneity may be compared 
to a giant organism whose growth and development are favoured by a 
constant process of osmosis. All the members are interdependent and 
harmony in social relationships is an ideal as well as necessity. Indeed, 
harmony is another word for dependency since it supposes a reliance 
upon all the elements constituting the situation. 

Nature of Dependency 

The fundamental attitude of dependency as manifested among the 
Japanese is characterised by an exchange of gifts. The Japanese are 
never particularly preoccupied with the Western question “why”, but 
rather completely engrossed in the question of “how”. Instead of a 
metaphysical answer, their attitude is expressed in a pragmatic gesture 
as manifested by the way they behave in life. On the one hand, we 
have reality, the multifarious expression of life, at the disposal of the 
prospective beneficiaries; on the other hand, the recipients must adopt 
an attitude which absorbs this reality into the substance of their be¬ 
haviour pattern. To bring about full participation in reality requires 
flexibility and adaptation. 

The element of exchange manifests itself by an active participation 
of the recipient in reality in such a way that all his vital energy is dedi¬ 
cated to continuous acknowledgement of the favour bestowed on him. 
Fhis acknowledgement is always present in the relationship between 
donor and recipient and is symbolised by an exchange of presents at 
the time of birth, admission to school, entrance to the university, first 
job, marriage, death anniversaries, change of seasons, etc. Such 
exchanges are symbols of the continuous multi-level exchange con¬ 
stantly occuring between the source of life and what it has created. 
For the Japanese, to sin is to ignore the relation of dependency and 
exchange among persons and things. 

Dependency is a structure 

The law of dependency determines the structure of society. This 
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structure could be called biological in the sense that hierarchy within 
this structure is based on the order which is established by the trans¬ 
mission of life. The one who has lived longest is considered auto¬ 
matically superior. Such superiority in itself does not connote any 
other quality except priority in the line of generation. 

In a process similar to the natural hierarchical structure of the 
famil y, the group establishes its own hierarchy based on age and 
experience. In the West, the group receives its existence from the free 
consent of members with equal rights and duties. The Japanese 
group on the contrary is an institution where every member has his 
particular and non-substitutable function and role, so much so that if 
one member disappears, the whole structure is in danger of collapsing. 
The relationship is expressed in Japanese by the phrase up-down, 
ue-shita. noticeable in many situations. In conversation, for instance, 
except among people of the same age bracket, one is gracious enough 
to talk to another and the other deigns to answer, kudasaru-ageru. 
The apposition up-down can also be applied to the contempt expressed 
for the soil or what is lowly. 

Characteristics of Dependency 

This dependency when analysed reveals the following character¬ 
istics: flexibility, concreteness, totality, unreason, obligation, ex¬ 
clusion and magic. 

If existence depends on the surrounding reality globally as well as 
specifically, flexibility and adaptability will be the best attitude and a 
guarantee of growth and productivity. There is no preoccupation 
with searching for a solution to the problem of existence but with 
being as fit as possible to let life circulate through oneself. The im¬ 
portant matter is the attitude, the form, the way of doing things; the 
object of the activity hardly matters since it will be indicated by the 
course of nature. There is no doubt about the availability of energy 
but subservience remains the essential condition for integration. Tradi¬ 
tion or modernization are not the primary concerns of the Japanese i 
but a readiness to embrace the contemporary exigencies of life is of 
capital importance. The necessity of living with the concrete world 
seems to require personal anonymity which, however, results in group 
unanimity. 

This process has a bearing on aesthetic experience as enjoyed by 
the Japanese. Their enjoyment of the beautiful is predominantly 
sensible and every action is somehow directed toward capturing the 
beautiful This is brought about by transforming the various natural 
elements to suit the sensible hunger for the, beautiful of the person 
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who receives it. Flexibility calls up the experience of the past and 
creates a potential of permanent readiness for the future so that one 
m ight say that the Japanese are now what they should be tomorrow. 

The dependency is concrete because the response of the recipient is 
essentially practical. The exigencies of life are only satisfied by action 
and not by speculation. The immediacy and multiplicity of relations 
determine a to-and-fro motion which is the very origin of action and 
of industriousness so much admired by foreigners. Eyes, ears, fingers, 
all the senses are most keenly attuned to seize whatever could fulfil a 
constantly renewed dissatisfaction. 

The dependency is total because it involves life and death together 
and associates the individual with a cyclical rhythm which rules every¬ 
thing. The dependency is total when it penetrates to the remotest 
comers of the receiver’s mind and truly denies him any freedom 
of choice. It is also total in so far as it includes confusedly and 
indistinctly all the aspects which are logically conceived as distinct in 
the West. The relationship between the whole and its parts is not 
only existential, but also religious, political and social. 

If individual decisions were possible, one might characterize an 
attitude of dependency as one of resignation. De facto, it amounts to 
an almost unconscious submission. Submission to the irremediable 
might be more accurate. Catastrophies, typhoons, bankruptcies, 
tidal waves are elements of existence as normal as sunsets, multiple 
crops, the beauty of Mount Fuji, the plentiful net of a fishing expedition. 

The dependency is exclusive and univocal. Only what is near and 
in immediate contact deserves attention. What is external to this 
narrow range is neglected. Persons and things appear to be meaning¬ 
less outside the circle of the family (biological or professional). Polite¬ 
ness evaporates on the train and in the subway; cleanliness seems to be 
out of place on the street and in public conveniences. 

The dependency is irremediable. To live, to make the oak grow out 
of the seed, the answer must be given continuously. There is no room 
for initiative. Life dictates what is to be done and the perfect adapta¬ 
tion will be the main quality required. In comparison with the w illing 
hands, the refractory group will be minima l, 

The dependency is unreasoned. The academic question “to be or 
not to be” is out of place. The reaction should be unconditional and 
wholesome. The call of life exacts a basic surrender to an ever sur¬ 
rounding and all providing reality. It leaves no room for discussion 
or philosophy; it is the obvious necessity of survival. One must 
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enter into this economy which makes everybody and everything inter¬ 
dependent; one must participate in this affluent reality which wants 
only to be received. 

The dependency is magic. Although every action is conceived as 
an exchange between the source of life and the recipient, the dependency 
is limited to the receiver. Such activity which is not purely an attitude 
of the mind, but a total bending of body and mind assumes a magic 
character—a conspiring of the natural forces to the benefit of the 
members of the group. As will be shown below, all inter-personal 
activity will be permeated with some ceremonial approach similar to a 
religious and magical attitude. The progressive weaving of concrete 
relationships, manifesting the fundamental attitude of biological 
dependency, is visible in all the stages of growing up, leading to and 
including adult behaviour. 

Aspects of dependency 

The first vital exchange is verified in the birth of the child. No 
wonder that the family is important since it is the primary cell of 
development. From and within it, the entire destiny of the child will 
unfold. Nowhere else are the conditions for a perfect subservience 
and dependency of an individual better realized than in the narrow and 
intimate relationship between the child and its mother or the other 
members of the family. For several years, the baby will live in close 
material and physical contact with its mother who will not leave it 
even for a single moment and will talk to it incessantly, familiarizing 
it with the tiniest details of daily life. 

Social dependency 

While the Western infant is faced with the challenge of being 
accepted within the close embrace of the mother (society) on condition 
that it observes the rules of silence, of sleep, or discipline imposed by 
the parents, the Japanese child, on the other hand, is installed from 
the very first moment within society, and in close contact with its 
mother, and experiences, one could say, only negatively the need of 
social approval. While the former will be congratulated for his 
initiative, the latter well feel obliged to conform and to accept the 
pressure of the family. However, not all the members suffer the same 
measure of compulsion. There is an order of precedence patterned 
upon biological succession. 

The father comes first because he is regarded as the most important 
agent in the transmission of life, and the eldest son ranks second. The 
other children will be accorded a place of lesser dignity in the order of 
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their birth and this fact will sometimes be emphasised by the names 
they will be given. They may be called son number one, son number 
two, etc. Here originates the vertical hierarchy described by the 
analysts of Japanese society. 3 

In any group the leader will be the one who has been associated the 
longest with the same particular activity. He will, therefore, be the 
oldest. The acquisition of experience is the greatest asset of leadership. 
The reality and the influence of membership and age are however not 
limited to the biological family. A similar situation will hold good in 
the school, in the university, in the factory or institution, in society 
in general, where every individual will be considered as a member of 
the family broadly speaking. He will always be regarded as “of the 
famil y’*, viz. as drawing his personality from the group to which he 
belongs. He will be the third son of the “Tanaka’s”, the pupil of 
Hibiya School, the student of Todai, the employee of Mitsubishi, the 
citizen of Japan. Nobody will know him except through his relation¬ 
ship to the group. 

Dependency on the world of things 

Dependency of the kind described above holds true not only with¬ 
in the world of persons but also in relation to the world of things. 
Such integration with nature flows spontaneously. The poets have 
expressed through their poetry man’s emotional links with nature in 
her various forms, but every ordinary mortal experiences this harmony 
in his daily life. In Japan where the people have been very much 
influenced by the long agricultural tradition, great importance is 
given to the patch of land which provides the subsistence for the whole 
family. There exists indeed a fundamental exchange between the 
feeding earth and the tilling inhabitant. Not only the place of birth, 
but also the localization of the city as well as the entire milieu where 
the person works are concrete values. The relationship of the worker 
to die factory or to any other employing institution is only a trans¬ 
position of the former link with the earth that provides the farmer with 
his bowl of rice. It could be shown that the value of topology varies 
according to a rising scale that runs from Kyushu to Tokyo, from the 
outskirts of the capital to the heart of the business section in Maru- 
nouchi. Just as members of the house foster the requirements of 
family affiliation so does the topological environment lend an aura of 
prestige and success to the work accomplished in the area. It may, 
therefore, be expected that a manifestation of a certain am ount of 
provincialism is bound to be exhibited in these circumstances. 


3. Chie Nakane, Tattshakal no ningen-kankei, Kodan-sha, Tokyo, 1967. 
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The world is thus to be a reality that must be induced into die 
service of the community for the sake of survival. Therefore, by cere¬ 
monialism, repetition, reproduction and recapitulation every effort is 
made to conjure up a beneficial influence. 

Ceremonialism 

Attitudes, gestures, words will be either spontaneously adopted or 
patiently learned in order to deserve the attention of the originator of 
life (father) or its transmitter (the substitute of the father present in 
every group or sector of society). A great step is achieved in educa¬ 
tion of the child when he knows how to bow deeply to his father and 
when he greets less and less reverently as he goes along the line of 
generation his younger brothers and sisters. Thus the biological 
scale and the vertical dependency are duly recognized. 

The constant contact with the mother (society) will be a progressive 
sensitizing process realized in a double way either by words or by 
silence. 

First the relationship of the couple mother-child with the outside 
world is sustained and kept up continuously by a constant chattering 
which makes this primitive cell a sharer in all the emotional and en¬ 
vironmental changes that go on between and around them. Together 
they experience how cold or how warm it is outside; together they 
greet neighbours; together they work to get the family meal ready. 
The outside is thus made familiar and a vital security is achieved. 

The pattern can be observed in its further development in all the 
combination and clash of sounds which Westerners would call “noise’ 
that accompany daily life; the prodigality of information poured out 
by the conductors of trains or buses, the omnipresent music in meet¬ 
ing places, streets, department stores, etc. 

More noticeable still are these endless confabulations which precede 
every action called sodan, which seem to have no other purpose but 
providing the best answer to the incessant demands of reality. 

Secondly and inversely, the family atmosphere also includes long 
periods of silence. In a society that is restricted so much by lack of 
space and interests, everybody is very much aware of how the others 
feel and the normal reaction to this situation is either some kind of 
light and formal conversation which is like a veil covering the indi¬ 
viduality, or silence which is some times more meaningful than words. 
Silence is ambivalent and can mean assent as well as blame. It can be 
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extremely wounding but also arouse admiration. No wonder that it 
dissipates rapidly with light chatter about weather or current events. 


The talking relationship between the members of the group appears 
to be a necessity for integration and smooth communication. Modern 
organisation and the standard efficiency system have compelled white- 
collar workers to satisfy their need for affiliation to a group outside 
working hours in the neighbouring bars. But, again, it is more to¬ 
getherness which is stressed than an exchange of ideas. Conversation 
is not a Japanese art. The words as well as the silence are some kind 
of cover-up for an individuality of loneliness and secrecy. 

Repetition 

Not only will the child learn how to bow through multiple 
daily exercises, but he will repeat word for word, without variation, the 
greetings and the social amenities his mother practises in her daily 
chores and during her shopping in the neighbouring area. Learning 
the alphabets of his language and how to write them will follow the 
same pattern. The stroke of the number one and the basic feature of 
the Chinese alphabets will become the subject of long and attentive 
application which reminds us of the endless and monotonous repeti¬ 
tion of the sutras in India. Indeed, repetition of words is used as a 
magic formula. They are regarded as talismans of power destined to 
obtain the favours of nature and reality. Very often, in a discussion, 
the same sentence is repeated at least three times. It gives one the 
impression of unstructured energy that has suddenly found a prelimi¬ 
nary satisfaction in so far as the stage is set to follow the directives of 
action. Since everything has been decided, the only thing to do is to 
maintain oneself in readiness to carry out the programme. 

Reproduction 

Repetition is actually the process of life which unceasingly repro¬ 
duces itself, not univocally, but in an inexhaustible variety. The 
method of ‘miyonimane”, the re-enacting by the child of the actions 
and gestures of the mother is precisely a transferring of the action of 
nature. A great deal of education will be pure memorization. 

The accusation of being cheap imitators so easily flung at the 
Japanese by foreigners should be tempered by an understanding of the 
process by which knowledge is acquired. Technological training for 
a people whose modernization dates only a hundred years back re¬ 
quires multiple repetitions before they can start inventing and innovat¬ 
ing on their own. 
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Life also recapitulates itself. Every action contains in itself the 
series of past experiences. It is not strange then that such emphasis is 
placed on die length of time for which an individual has been entrusted 
with the same specific task: it is a guarantee that his knowledge is as 
informed as it Should be. 


Even mental processes are known to be influenced by this method 
of recapitulation. A question will be answered by an accurate des¬ 
cription of the series of facts which have led to the last fact brought 
up for consideration. The necessary recapitulatory process engender¬ 
ed by life is supposed to justify the present situation. There is no 
search for the cause, but a re-enacting of the concrete phases of the 
unfolding reality. 

Training, therefore, under this form of progressive familiarization 
or integration, is not only necessary to ensure subservience to material 
reality but also to interpersonal relationships. Someone might well 
ask: “Why all these conferences where no decision is elicited?” It 
must be realized that the result of such a confrontation of bodies 
and minds is to produce a state of readiness for action. Indeed, the 
development of fife is unforeseeable, and as such escapes rational 
anticipation. In fact, no planned action is possible, but instead a 
convergence of efforts to face reality in whatever form it will reveal 
itself. Although organization charts are well known, they are neverthe¬ 
less so extremely flexible as to be easily adaptable to everchanging 
needs. According to the Japanese, although the earth must be tilled, 
nothing will be produced until nature itself yields it. When the sap is 
all through the tree, then the tree can grow another branch, but the 
branch cannot bear fruit without the whole tree. The function of these 
endless conferences is precisely the same. They form a part of that 
verbal magic that expresses awareness of the fundamental condition 
of dependence upon the surrounding world. 


Through all the means at their disposal, the Japanese will search 
and long for what will make them live through personal affiliation and 
concrete attention to whatever might give them an indication of how 
to be related to reality. 

As a final observation, it might be said that the formalism of the 
Japanese is only an expression of their dependency. They prepare 
themselves in this manner to suffer the burdens or to enjoy the blessings 
of reality. 
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The Impact of dependency on productivity 

Productivity in the last analysis implies the acquisition of a spirit of 
constant readiness to respond to the demands of reality. Happiness 
is not so much the individual sharing of enjoyment, as the optimal 
harmony or integration within a world of persons and things. The 
Japanese work because such is the concrete exigency of existence. If 
an individual refuses to work, the punishment inflicted by the family 
(natural or professional) is in the nature of ostracizing him so severely 
that sooner or later the culprit will have to reform his ways under the 
social pressures of dependency and subservience. The psychological 
preparation, described in the previous paragraphs, is the best guarantee 
of producing solidarity and efficient operation. All the members of 
the team will feel both responsible and motivated for the task which 
is expected of them. There will be no need of the elaborate communi¬ 
cation system to overcome the difficulty and slow process which usually 
affects an order on the way from the top to the bottom, as in the West. 
Long social conditioning is thus very important and explains the 
superiority of environment in relation to work content. The actual 
task or job is secondary; the main effort is concentrated on setting up 
a favourable total environment. 

Furthermore, by reason of the participation of persons who, by 
tradition, are much more attuned to work instinctively without an 
exchange of words, a deep, subconscious consensus is realized, which 
makes any shouting irrelevant, for instance, in the pulling in of the 
fishing net, or in the placement of an electric cable. 

The technique of group dynamics is hardly required because it has 
been successfully anticipated. What about die feedback of activity? 
Actually, the verbal articulation of the work to be done does not take 
place only at the beginning, but all along the unfolding of the action. 
Again and again, there will be meetings which actually speed up the 
work by bringing in new information, and efficiency will be encouraged 
and reinforced through this “togetherness.” 

In fact, no order will be given which has not already been satisfied 
through this permanent consultation. Problem solving is not the 
privilege of a few, but of the whole group or organization and the 
solution is also a group product that is followed by a prompt and 
competent execution in exemplary unity. 

Conclusion 


The examination of the attitude of dependency has revealed the 
social and psychological characteristics of Japanese productivity, in 
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general. Many points could have been developed, many others could 
have been added. However, the intention of this endeavour will be 
fulfilled if the various unrationalized elements of motivation have 
been brought to light. Japan is not changing now. She remains 
faithfUl to herself by changing all the time. 

Two objectives were mentioned at the beginning of this study—to 
institute a comparison between India and Japan in regard to the 
fundamental motivating spirit that has raised Japan to the rank of 
an advanced country. It now remains for a similar analysis of a total 
kind to be instituted for a study of fundamental motivation in India. 
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Socialisation and Mankind’s Future 

According to Teilhard de Chardin 


U. King 


The science of "futurology" Is gathering strength with a rapid growth 
of planning techniques for projecting man’s future. But there are 
several problems that have to be faced since an inter-disciplinary 
approach is required in this matter. Ursula King tackles the problem 
with a discussion of Teilhard de Chardin’s contribution to cosmic 
evolution, particularly the evolution of human society. Extensive 
growth of communications and the advance of collective thinking 
make it necessary for rational men to be aware of the goals towards 
which mankind is moving. 

The socialisation of man may mean different things to different 
people, depending most perhaps on their political leanings or on their 
ability to understand social processes. While the general reader may 
easily associate socialisation with society at large, the professional 
sociologist uses the term in a very specific sense as denoting “the 
process by which culture is transmitted from one generation to the 
next.” 1 But even this fairly simple definition is not without its 
ambiguous connotations and individual sociologists vary considerably 
in their respective understanding of what this process includes. Social¬ 
isation of the individual is usually not only meant to imply the learning 
of his various social roles but also the transmission of beliefs, values 
and other cognitive aspects of a given culture which are transmitted 
through different socialising agents. 


Ursula Kin* has been lecturing on philosophy at the University of Delhi and is a 
keen student of Toil hard de Chardin. 

I. Encyclopedia of Social Sciences (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1959, I3th 
ed.), Vol. 14, p. 544. 
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The concept of socialisation plays an important part in the thought 
of the French scientist Teilhard de Chardin. Yet he does not use the 
term in the narrow sense of specialised sociological discourse. For 
him, it has a predominantly collective meaning; it is a dynamic concept 
which implies a greater social integration of the whole of mankind 
than we know at present The socialisation of mankind, understood 
as a growing collective unity, is not an entirely new phenomenon but 
it has become so accelerated today that it seems to possess an altogether 
new quality. Teilhard interpreted the present signs of socialisation 
as the beginnings of a unifying process which needs to be greatly 
intensified and consciously directed towards a higher aim. Thus 
socialisation becomes synonymous with the “planetisation” or even 
the “totalisation” of mankind. Understood in this sense, socialisa¬ 
tion is not simply a given fact—a transmission of culture which can be 
studied in the past or in the present—it is a future goal to be brought 
about, planned and worked for. 

Marx’s motto “not to understand the world but to change it”, ap¬ 
plies today with equal truth, at least as far as the desire for change is 
concerned, to modern science and technology, and it is also significant 
of the thought of Teilhard. He was an active scientist 2 who transcended 
the boundaries of his empirical research by reflecting upon the role of 
science in shaping man’s future and by discussing the possibilities of a 
higher future which mankind needs and has to work for. 

Three dimensions 

In one of his major books “The Phenomenon of Man”, 3 Teilhard 
tries to reflect upon mankind-as-a-whole. He sees the growing unity 
of men as a phenomenon of cosmic and historical extent. In his 
biological roots, man is related to the whole development of the cosmos 
and even more, to the general phenomenon of life. One may almost 
call this insertedness into the cosmos man’s vertical dimension. This 
vertical line, leading to man’s distant past, is always supplemented by 
a horizontal dimension in the present: at each stage of development, 
man finds himself inserted into a group. Thus the individual is always 
related to the larger community of mankind although the nature of 
this relationship may, with the course of time, alter beyond recognition. 
The social phenomenon is truly universal in the sense that it is present 


2. Teilhard de Chardin was an eminent palaeontologist who spent most of his life in 

active research in the field. > 

3. Teilhard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man (London: Collins, 1959). Quotations 
in this article are taken from the Fontana pocket-book edition, London 1967. For the 
discussion of socialisation, see also T. de Chardin, The Future of Man (London: Fontana 
Pocket-Book, 1969), chapters II, VII, X, XV, XVII, XX. 
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always and everywhere, and that it marks any individual. However, 
the nature of the social phenomenon itself—its actual content or 
practically lived reality—may undergo such qualitative changes so 
that the kind of society men have may completely alter in its organisa¬ 
tion and complexity. 

At present the word “society” is mostly applied to a socially, 
politically or racially limited group so that the whole of mankind 
comprises many different societies. But it is perfectly possible to 
imagine, apart from man’s vertical dimension linked to the past and 
his horizontal dimension arising from the present, a new vertical point¬ 
ing towards the future where, instead of distinct and separate societies, 
one single world society would emerge. Through the particular 
conditions of our age, the unification of mankind is gaining a greater 
momentum than ever before in history. The social phenomenon is 
steadily growing like a spiral drawing more and more closely together 
towards a summit where the true unity of a world community beyond 
the mere agglomeration of individuals might be realised. 

It is this dynamic future-oriented process of unification which 
Teilhard means when he speaks of socialisation. It would require the 
true integration of all men into a single, though perhaps multifarious 
unity which would ultimately lead to a convergence of mankind at a 
trans-historical point. Teilhard expressed this idea by saying that 
mankind is not only united through common roots but also through 
a common destiny. Leaving aside the difficult philosophical implica¬ 
tions of this ultimate convergence, we shall here only discuss the 
possibilities and problems of the process of socialisation as seen by 
Teilhard. 

Mankind as an organic whole 

The social dimension of man has always been recognised by thinkers. 
Teilhard’s reflections go beyond the mere recognition of this fact by 
interpreting the social phenomenon not only through the dynamic 
categories of development and progress, which are also found in 
Marxist philosophy, but by extending the biological dynamics of life 
to social reality. The “human group” is an organic whole, a biological 
phylum. The morphological evolution of man—his emergence in the 
present physical form of the individual—is seen to continue in the 
social evolution of mankind. If evolution has reached its provisional 
summit in seff-reflective man, this does not imply that, with the coming 
of man, evolution has come to a standstill. Man’s social evolution 
must progress further beyond the level reached by contemporary 
society. 
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Although some social scientists might question the transference of 
biological terms to social reality, other people coming from the life 
sciences, such as Julian Huxley for example, share Teilhard's conviction 
about the possibility and moreover, necessity of a further evolution of 
mankind. For Teilhard as for Huxley, man is “the ascending arrow 
of evolution”: with man, evolution has grown conscious of itself and 
now the further course of evolution depends on man himself. At the 
present stage of man’s development in knowledge, power and sheer 
numbers, a higher socialisation of mankind seems to be imperative for 
mankind’s survival. However, a greater social integration of all men 
will not come about by itself; it demands the strenuous effort of all men 
to build up the earth into a world community. 

There are certain signs of socialising forces being at work in our 
contemporary world—numerous attempts to establish healthier, 
stronger and more effective social, political and economic communi¬ 
ties. But each of them leaves much to be desired. Teilhard regarded 
the attempts of political systems such as democracy, communism or 
facism, to promote socialisation as insufficient partially because, 
whatever social integration they may have achieved, was reached 
through external coercion rather than the true union of men. The 
future needs a new social synthesis in which individuality and collecti¬ 
vity will not exclusively be opposed. In order to reach this synthesis 
the forces of socialisation would have to be greatly intensified and 
mankind’s unity would have to be brought about by free inner choice 
rather than external coercion. 

This is a formidable task whose practical realisation depends on the 
crucial question. Is there a future at all for mankind-as-a-whole, 
that is, is there a goal to be reached, a reason and aim to live for? The 
problem of the future is paramount for the present: will mankind 
survive or be annihilated, will it progress or stagnate? Various 
positive and negative answers are possible to these questions and one’s 
choice depends perhaps mostly on one’s basic attitudes and values. 
Teilhard saw clearly that at present we have no decisive evidence for 
either hope or despair regarding mankind’s future. Many of the 
contemporary disturbances and difficulties, even the “existential 
malaise” of certain thinkers, were for him an indication of the general 
anxiety about the outcome of man’s future. At the same time he was 
deeply convinced that despair cannot provide the necessary energy 
for action; only hope can, and it is essential to stimulate man’s thought 
and action so that a higher future for the whole of mankind can be 
brought about. 

The rise of consciousness 

After having mentioned some of the basic features of the social 
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phenomenon, it may be helpful to discuss on what grounds Teilhard 
expected a higher socialisation of mankind. If the social phenomenon 
is taken to be an integral part of evolution, it has to be seen in the 
total context of our past evolutionary history. Despite the trials and 
errors of evolution, one can discern a certain general orientation and 
irreversibility of evolutionary developments. Moreover, several 
“critical steps” or thresholds can be pointed out in the past, each of 
which exercised a decisive influence on the further course of evolution. 
Suffice it here to mention two of the most important critical steps 
which were the advent of life at one given, although not precisely 
known moment of time, and much later, the birth of thought within 
life. The “rise of consciousness” in the universe was a collective 
event before the development and progress of individual self-reflection 
could take place. As the history of the entire cosmos is important 
for the right understanding of man so, in turn, the emergence of thought 
is decisive for seeing the course of evolution in its proper perspective. 
Consciousness is neither a simple by-product of evolution or a fortui¬ 
tous anomaly, nor is it merely a superstructure of matter; it is the very 
key to the understanding of evolution itself, the central evolutionary 
phenomenon. After the birth of consciousness in the universe, any 
further progress of evolution must be measured by the progress of 
thought. The “natural evolution” is linked up with and continued by 
a “cultural evolution”. Teilhard refers to this further evolution as the 
expansion and growth of the “noosphere”; the growing layer of 
thought encircling the earth above and beyond the layer of mere life. 

Up to now, we have been wont to regard the achievements of the 
individual thinker, artist or genius as the ultimate heights human 
thought can attain. Yet although human history may, to a large 
extent, have been shaped by great personalities, even the most personal 
achievement has never been an entirely individual accomplishment, 
isolated from the context of a given society. Today however, we can 
observe more than this traditional relationship between individual 
and society; we notice a further rise in consciousness thro ugh the 
steady increase in human inter-thinking. A new kind of co-reflection 
is emerging. If this trend continues, as we have many reasons to 
believe, it will lead to a greater concentration and intensity of thought 
than ever known before. 

One civilisation 

People may wonder why we should expect a collective conscious¬ 
ness at this moment of history when in the past consciousness has 
always been the noblest prerogative of the individual? Why should 
we wait and work for one world civilisation beyond the series of civili¬ 
sations with which human history is studded throughout? When we 
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■tody the gradual unfolding of different cultures, the inevitable question 
arises: are all these civilisations in their overwhelming diversity only 
variations of the same theme of endlessly repeated rise and fall? Is 
there no fundamental advance beyond this level of repetitive succes¬ 
sions? Teilhard was fond of reminding those who may quote the 
wisdom of the ages and the accumulated experience of the wide span of 
human history, how infinitely longer the cosmos had endured. In 
comparison with the vast geological time-scale the period of human 
history is dwarf-like. It is by no means warranted, therefore, that the 
past will be an adequate guide to the present or future. 

Today, the species man has covered the entire globe with little room 
left for expansion. The inevitably greater physical contact between 
people, fantastically increased by the modem network of communica¬ 
tions, is leading to a true “globalisation” of the human phenomenon. 
The sheer numbers of humanity with their increasing interdependence 
and the constant pressures on the total resources of the earth produce 
a “ compression” or “infolding” of humanity upon itself. The possi¬ 
bility for further geographical expansion, given all through historical 
time up to very recently, has come to an end and there is, at present 
at least, little prospect for an escape outside this globe of ours. The 
“human tide” is rising, an almost irresistible movement of the mass 
of all men, groping towards a collective awareness of its intrinsic unity. 

The enormous development of science and technology and the 
explosion of knowledge greatly accelerate this process of unification. 
The increasingly important role of consciously guided research and 
planning can be observed everywhere. These pursuits can no longer 
be the exclusive task of isolated individuals but they involve an ever 
larger number of people . If to think meant in the past to withdraw 
and isolate oneself, it now means more and more thinking together 
in a group. Thus human reflection itself is becoming “socialised” by 
gradually developing into co-reflection. It is interesting to note that 
under these circumstances the traditional idea of the lonely scholar 
working in his study is quickly growing obsolete. Nor can science 
be regarded as a fortuitous activity amongst men; it has become a 
vital necessity for mankind. If science was originally born “of the 
exuberance of an internal activity that had outstripped the material 

needs of life;_of the curiosity of dreamers and idlers”, it is now 

no longer “an accessory occupation_but an essential activity, a 

natural derivative of the overspill of energy constantly liberated by 
mechanisation. We can envisage a world whose constantly increasing 
‘leisure’ and heightened interest would find their vital issue in fathoming 
everything, trying everything, extending everything,..”/ 


4. The Phenomenon of Mem , p. 306 
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More than nrriTal 


One angle world civilisation may gradually evolve. It is essential, 
however, to ask whether this oneness would merely mean an external 
coming together of all men or whether it would bring with it a better 
kind of society. Does the idea of mankind’s future simply imply the sur¬ 
vival of man, that is, the continuation of man’s existence as he knows it 
now, or could the future hold a kind of “superlife” 5 in store for man, 
that is a qualitative improvement on his present life? According 
to Teilhard, it is contemporary man’s new ambition not only to 
survive or live well but to live better and to be more, to “superlive” by 
forcing his way into some higher domain of consciousness and action. 

This qualitative difference would imply a high degree of freedom 
and choice. The greatest deficiency of the socialising forces of the 
present is, in fact, their use of force and coercion. Human groups 
are often most closely knit together through such external pressures 
as war, defence or the fear of calamities, instead of being freely united 
through mutual attraction and love. Love alone can lead to the 
deepest affinity and integration amongst men and Teilhard contends 
that love is an energy to be reckoned with in the universe as much as 
the energy of matter. The energy of love unifies and builds up; it 
integrates and synthethises different elements into a higher unity—it 
creates “unanimisatiori’ as Teilhard says. 

Thus the “superlife” of mankind implies more than only a complexi- 
fication of society. When Teilhard speaks of socialisation, one 
might easily be misled into believing that he was exclusively concerned 
with more and more complex processes irrespective of the individual. 
Although the complexification of society is very much stressed, it must 
not be understood to mean a more complicated or disordered society. 
On the contrary, it stands for a (better organisation and arrangement 
of human society, that is ultimately for the establishment of more 
order.® Through a higher socialisation the individual person, far 
from being lost and oppressed, should find a greater personal aware¬ 
ness and realisation of himself. Personalisation and socialisation are 
thus not opposed but rather complementary. Consequently, the 
Teilhardian sense of socialisation must not be confused with a totali¬ 
tarian organisation of human society or with the submergence of the 
individual in the total mass. The higher society which he envisages is 


3. The distinct between "survival” and" superlife" is perhaps more happily expressed 
by the French terms survk and "survivance." prcsscu 

„ 6. The implications of this idea have been worked out by F.O. Elliott’s article “The 
Origin of Life and the World Vision of Teilhard de Chardin: the Creative Aspect of 
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centred round the confluence of human thought. The latter is a 
collective reality sui generis, a new whole whose value transcends the 
sum total of its constituent parts. This new reality is ultimately “only 
definable as a mind .” 7 

Personalisation can be so closely related to socialisation because 
it stands for something quite different from individuality. To be a 
person implies the internal deepening and intensification of conscious* 
ness—its inner concentration—whilst individuality is merely the 
external separateness from others. The person is supremely centred 
but radiates at the same time: he reaches out towards others and can 
truly find himself only in and through union with others. Thus 
a higher socialisation of mankind, understood in its right sense, might 
mean the beginning of the era of person rather than its end. Ultimately, 
it is the quality of our human relationships that matters most. This 
problem is coming more and more to the fore today as people are 
beginning to realise that we may have excellently solved our dealings 
with machines without having come to terms in our relationships with 
others or ourselves. Educationists, too, are stressing that the quality 
of relationships rather than the educational technique employed is 
decisive in the total education of man. 

Scientific study of the future 

The education and general orientation of contemporary man 
towards the future is vital for the course and eventual outcome of 
the future. Man now bears the full responsibility for the future of 
his own race and this is an immense challenge. But it can only be 
adequately met if man throughly prepares himself for this task. The 
kind of future mankind will get, will depend to a large extent on the 
quality of the men who shape it. Teilhard emphasised the need for a 
“homo progressivus”, a progressive, future-oriented and future- 
affirming man with a wide, open awareness—a man who has the energy 
of thought to recognise the problems of the future and find their 
solutions, and the energy of action to put them into practice. 

One of the greatest problems at present is: Can man utilize the 
resources at his disposal in such a way that he can plan and effectively 
bring about a better future for a more united mankind? The solution 
of this problem would include, amongst others, the prevention 
of war, the establishment and preservation of peace, the qualitative 
improvement of inter-racial and inter-national relationships, and 
perhaps also the eventual foundation of a world government. The 
realisation of these goals, whose success is at present by no means 


7. The Phenomenon of Man, p, 273. 
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guaranteed, depends ultimately on the quality of human thought and 
action. The latter, however, are not only dependent on the available 
scientific means but are intrinsically related to the philosophical, spiri¬ 
tual, moral and religious resources of the entire world community. 

T eilhar d de Chardin was a great pioneer in calling attention to the 
problem of the future. From the late thirties onwards he often spoke 
and wrote about this topic; later, in the fifties, he insisted again and 
a gain on the need for a scientific study of the future. Today, there is 
a greater general awareness of this problem as can be seen from the 
introduction of the new science of “futurology” which is increasingly 
gaining ground. Institutes for the scientific study of the future have 
been established in the United States, in Sweden, Austria and West 
Germany. 

Great contemporaries such as for example the American architect 
Buckminster Fuller or the German nuclear physicist-philosopher C.F. 
von Weizsacker, are very much concerned with mankind’s future. 
When Professor Buckminster Fuller delivered the Nehru Memorial 
Lecture on “Planetary Planning” in November 1969 in Delhi, he 
stressed that man had never realised before that “our spaceship Earth” 
is in fact a “closed system”. He said. 

“Quite clearly our task is predominantly metaphysical—for it is: 

how to get all of humanity to educate itself swiftly enough to 

generate spontaneous social behaviours which will avoid extinction?® 

Pleading for a holistic approach to mankind’s progress, he warned 
against our society’s persistant increase of educational and employment 
specialisation when we are scientifically well documented “that bio-~ 
logical extinction is always occasioned by over specialization. Speciali¬ 
zation’s preoccupation with parts deliberately forfeits the opportunity 
to apprehend and comprehend”' which can only be given by viewing 
a whole beyond its separate parts. If the present trend towards greater 
specialisation continues, it might well prove lethal and lead to the 
extinction of our species. 

Professor C.F. von Weizsacker, in a lecture on “The Conditions 
of World Peace” 10 emphasised, too, that an extraordinary ethical and 
moral effort is needed to ensure not only mankind’s future survival 
but even more, its progress. He also argued that the transformation 


9. Ibid. p. 24. 

10. Given at the India International Centre, New Delhi, November 18,1969. The Quota¬ 
tions are from notes taken at the lecture. H 
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of oar entire political and social systems is an absolute prerequisite 
for the future. 

These ideas show a great affinity with Teilhard's approach to the 
problem of the future. The past-present oriented “learning of social 
roles” is no longer sufficient; we need a future-oriented process of 
socialisation both at the individual and collective level. Hie social 
integration of all men into a kind of “super-humanity” presupposes 
the scientifically investigated and consciously planned further self¬ 
evolution of man towards a higher order. Like most of his contempo¬ 
raries, Teilhard takes it for granted that a basic mutation has already 
taken place in the consciousness of post-Darwinian, post-Marxian and 
post-Freudian man but he postulates yet another necessary mutation: 
a greater awareness of mankind’s necessary collectivity and the emer¬ 
gence of a higher collective consciousness, composed of innumerable 
individuals just as the individual brain is formed of innumerable cells. 
Reaching a higher collective organisation and consciousness is not 
only a necessary goal for man’s effort but Teilhard seems to think that 
it is inevitable. The higher socialisation of mankind is for him part 
of the great sweeping movement of evolution; he describes it even as 
an “irresistible physical process”. 11 

This stress on an irresistible and inevitable movement of socialisa¬ 
tion makes Teilhard’s views differ most from other thinkers. It has 
been said that his predominantly biological perspective of evolution 
does not leave sufficient room for the specifically human and presents 
a too naturalistic view of human history 12 . Thus Teilhard has been 
criticised for his failure to recognise “the specific nature of the level 
of the social” and for equating social progress simply with one of the 
aspects of biological progress whilst it is in fact much more 11 . Against 
this view it could be argued that, although Teilhard understood the 
evolution of man very much in an overall biological perspective, with 
his new understanding of man he also approached biology and the 
entire dynamic of evolution from a new angle. He tried to work out an 
integrated dialectic of both biological and social life in the forms of a 
progressively evolving pattern of emergence, divergence into different 
forms and final convergence at all levels of life. Thus he arrived at a 
unifying vision of mankind-as-a-whole-in-cosmos-and-history. It may 
also be said that his firm personal belief in a finally successful outcome 


11. The Future of Man. p, 131. 

12. This criticism was made by Teilhard’s friend Father Russo in an article “La Socia¬ 
lisation scion Teilhard”, Revue tie VAction Popuiatre (December 1962), p. 1153. 

13. Roger Garaudy “The Meaning of Life and History in Marx and Teilhard de Chardin: 

Teilhard's Contribution to the Dialogue between Christians and Marxists” in Evolution, 
Marxism and Christianity: Studies At the Teiihardian Synthesis (ed.) Cuenot, Elliott et id., 
p. 70 
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of evolution was primarily rooted in his deep Christian faith; and it 
was in the light of this faith that he interpreted the data of evolution 
available to him. 

The role of research 

However, his deep belief in the final success of evolution did not 
prevent him from stressing again and again the enormous importance 
of man’s contribution in bringing about a higher socialisation of 
mankind. For achieving this aim he considered the use of research 
in all areas of human activity to be absolutely vital and necessary. The 
steadily increasing growth of research and its important role for any 
planning are already a sign of people’s coming together; furthermore, 
they are a necessary means for creating a common awareness. Teilhard 
looked at research as such a noble and humanizing effort that, at 
times, he could even compare it to contemporary man’s form of ado¬ 
ration. 

Research itself has come to an important turning-point: it is no 
longer the nature-given resources and energies alone which man 
investigates and utilises as the earlier scientists did almost fortuitously. 
Man has advanced to a qualitatively different kind of research where 
he manipulates the very springs of nature herself. This qualitative 
change is most characteristic of the physicist working on the nuclear 
structure of the atom, the geneticist decoding man’s genetic structure 
and the psychoanalyst analysing and manipulating man’s innermost 
being. The advance of these and other sciences has been so fast, ever 
since Teilhard’s death in 1955 that the question about the general 
direction of research has become as urgent as it is alarming. Amongst 
the highly exciting—and problematic—research experiments affecting - 
the future of man may be mentioned the attempts at a biochemical 
synthesis of living matter in vitrol, the possible manipulation of the 
genetic code and thus of human inheritance, the transplantation of 
human organs and perhaps the growth of replacement organs from 
cells, and the very recently publicised experiment about a possible 
human fertilisation outside the womb. Under these circumstances, 
the question what we would like man to be, is becoming ever more 
urgent and it has been said that “science can probably give us the tools 
for changing him if we so desire .” 14 

Apart from the potential biochemical and psychoanalytical mani¬ 
pulation of the individual, there is the enormous scientific and human 


. Ji* , L ^ u#cn ^? n l 1 '.’* , later w think", in The Ecumenist, Vol. 7, No.-3 (March- 
Ap™ l?69X p. 42. Thi* is • most interesting article which discusses the implications of 
some of the research problems mentioned here. v 
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problem of world population control. Population control, together 
with security and development, have been said to be three major tasks 
which have to be solved in the last third of die 20th century Teilhard 
was convinced that the population explosion presents us with entirely 
new needs and difficulties. Thinking of the future on a global scale, 
he said that “the problem of building a healthy Mankind... .is grow¬ 
ing more acute every day” 16 He often referred to the need for 
euganics, understood in this sense of building a healthy mankind. 
Health would not only mean merely physical health but embrace every 
aspect of man. Population control is not an exclusively quantitative 
problem whose solution can simply be found in- the reduction or stabi¬ 
lisation of human numbers. Teilhard always stressed die need for a 
qualitative improvement of the human material in a given population, 
and the scientific possibility of a more effective “quality control” may 
well be given in the near future. The potential interference with the 
procreative and hereditary processes in man will require much thought 
and ethical discussions. It is a trenchant and unavoidable issue but 
it is so different from any situation in the past and so decisive for man’s 
future that its outcome cannot be decided by any traditionally received 
ideas. 

Zest for life 

The appeal to sustain and improve man’s resources within himself 
refers to all the resources of man, physical, mental and spiritual. It is 
not only the manipulation at the biological and psychological level 
which will alter man but education, too, will have an important role 
to play in reorienting man and preparing him for a new age. Teilhard 
especially stressed the need to feed man’s fundamental psychological 
drive to want to evolve. A higher socialisation of mankind can only 
be brought about if men have the will and energy to work for it, if they 
deeply believe in the positive value of the future. Therefore, men 
need to be educated towards such a future-affirming and animating 
belief—they need to be educated towards a human oneness. At 
present, the greatest enemies of man are human isolation, indifference, 
despair and pessimism because they destroy “the taste for life”. Man¬ 
kind has to preserve, animate and increase its zest for life; otherwise, 
the future, that is a higher future for all men, will be impossible. 

Teilhard proposed a reform of anthropology so that it would be a 
truly comprehensive study of man which would include a generalised 
“energetics” concerned with “the maintenance and development in 


15. Cf. R.N. Gardner, “Wanted—An Alliance for Humanity,” American Review (June 
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man of evolutionary ‘drive’.... the‘activation’ of human energy"” 
This would not only be a programme for the study of anthropology 
but it could also stand as a supreme motto for all educational efforts 
of the future. To feed the zest for life, mankind’s spiritual resources 
are as necessary as the physical ones—or even more necessary. Besides 
the engineers who are organising the material structures of the earth, 
Teilhard emphasised the need for other “technicians” who can define 
and propagate the aims of human effort. One of the highest aims 
would be the animation of the forces of love without whose 
energies a higher socialisation of mankind cannot be achieved. 

Teilhard de Chardin’s ideas on socialisation and the future of 
mankind are exploratory and tentative yet nevertheless highly 
suggestive. They cannot be taken as matter-of-fact statements about 
what the future will be but they present an inspiring vision of what there 
could be if men tried their best. At a period of turmoil and difficulties, 
they provide a “model” for action which could guide men’s aspirations 
towards a common good beyond the purely material: an ultimate 
union of love. Teilhard’s synthesis is already exercising a great 
influence on many thinkers and ordinary people in the world who are 
aware of the urgent need to animate man’s faith in life. Man has to 
love life in order to live it fully; he has to aspire always higher and 
beyond in order to create a better future. If a greater social integra¬ 
tion and coherence of mankind may seem utopian to some, they may 
be reminded of C.F. von Weizsacker’s saying that man’s imagina tion 
in the past has never been great enough to imagine the kind of future 
which actually became the present. 


inlci “ C ‘ Cuenot “ Teilhard * Chardin—A Biographical Study”, (London, 
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W.T.V. Adiseshiah 


Psycho-analysis 

Then and Now 


For modern man, psycho-analysis has assumed the status of a science. 
The Freudian revolution has deeply affected our whole conception of 
psychology and its evolution. Due to the mental strains, induced by 
an industrial society, psycho-analysis has been used as a therapeutic 
method. Subsequent to Freud, quite a large number of second generation 
psycho-analysts have sprung up. Dr. Adiseshiah evaluates their special 
contribution to the growth of psychological theory and practice. 


Revolutionary ohanges in the concept of mind, resulting from the 
formulation by Sigmund Freud, of the notions of the Conscious, the 
Preconscious and the Subconscious, gave way to his subsequent devel¬ 
opment of ideas regarding the complex dynamic relationships obtain¬ 
ing between the Ego, the Superego and the Id. Today, these concepts 
continue to be operative, though in radically different oontexts of social 
and economic conditions. Quite understandably, the present genera¬ 
tion of psycho-analysts has adopted a line of approach which is very 
different from that which was current half a century ago. It will there¬ 
fore be of interest to consider the differences between the classical and 
modem approaches to the method and theory of psycho-analysis. 

Freud himself was not fully certain, during the early years of psycho¬ 
analysis, what the new ideas he was propounding would lead him to. 
His first publication, The Interpretation of Dreams, which turned out 
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to be the starting point of the psycho-analytic theory, was not en¬ 
thusiastically received, nor did it find a wide sale. However, this 
did not really matter, for in course of time two clear and unmistakable 
trends emerged out of his wealth of ideas. Professor Oliver Zangwill 
of Cambridge University has distinguished these two in his critical 
discussion of psycho-analysis - . “In the first place, it is a method. 
More specifically, a method of exploring unconscious mental opera¬ 
tions. In the second place, it is a body of doctrine, which has been 
erected with great brilliance by Freud on the basis of his clinical obser¬ 
vations.” 1 

Psycho-analysis as a therapeutic method 

Historically, psycho-analysis came into the limelight as a method 
of treatment which promised success in controlling neurotic reactions. 
Freud found that by probing further and further back into the patient’s 
forgotten memories, he could locate some shocking episode of child¬ 
hood, some ungratified wish, which constituted the core of the neurosis. 
Once this childish attitude, this unrealistic desire, was brought into the 
open, it was found possible to resolve the neurosis by insightful guid¬ 
ance from a trained and experienced analyst. 

Professor Woodworth has described this process in the following 
way. “When the patient thus revives his emotional attitudes, without 
clear memory of the persons and events of his childhood, the door is 
thrown wide open to transference. He directs his emotions toward 
the analyst. If the child’s father was the object of love and also of 
defiance, the analyst as a father substitute became the object of the 
transferred emotional attitudes. Sometimes, the patient is full of love 
and enthusiasm for the analyst, but at other times he shows extreme 
rebellion and even hate. Both the positive and the negative transfer¬ 
ence reveal phases of the child's attitude toward his father, and both 
phases must be worked through with the help of the father substitute, 
the analyst. As analysis approaches its goal, positive transference is 
all to the fore. The patient would be left with a childish dependence 
on the analyst, unless one further step were taken, consisting in the 
weaning of the patient from the transference. The childish desires, 
now freed from their original objects, must not be allowed to remain 
fixed on the analyst, but must find an outlet in harmony with the 
present situation of the adult patient.” 2 This, in simple everyday 
language, is what the process of psycho-analysis consists of. Around 


1.0.L.Za^ An Introduction to Modem Psychology (London: Methuen. 1950), 
pp. 107-168. 
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Hus has, of course, grown a wealth of jargon which appears to make 
the techniques of psycho-analysis very obscure to the common man. 

Sex 

As is only too well known, psycho-analysis made much of the role 
of sexuality in human behaviour; and this aspect of Freud’s views 
aroused considerable misgiving. Even so, as Dr. Milias Culpin 
observes: “it cannot be denied that the sex instinct is bom in us, but 
in the pre-Freudian days, it was conventionally assumed that it played 
no part till its ‘awakening* at adolescence. Coupled with this assump¬ 
tion was a punitive attitude towards any manifestation of sexual 
interest or activity on the part of the child, whose natural curiosity 
about reproduction and birth was customarily met by an emotional 
taboo. Like all taboos, this was made up of an irrational prohibition 
supported by the dread of an unknown penalty, and the adult who 
enforced it felt that its violation would lead to something terrible. If 
challenged as to what this something was, he would not admit that he 
never thought about it, but would straightaway invent reasons and 
justifications for his attitude.” 3 

Freud was well aware of the manner in which these emotional 
attitudes, sexual in nature, influenced the minds of his patients, though 
he was sometimes inclined to be dogmatic about it. He ridiculed the 
‘sentimental innocence’ attributed to childhood, for he believed he 
could demonstrate strong sexual desires and malicious tendencies in 
the young child. Repressed infantile sexuality, Freud argued, lies at 
the root of neurosis. “At first”, said Freud, “it was only noticed 
that the actual impressions had to be traced back to the past. The 
tracks led still further back into childhood and to its earlier years. 
The auto erotic activities of early childhood and now the whole sexual 
life of the child made its appearance. Years later, my discoveries were 
successfully confirmed for the greater part by direct observation and 
analysis of children of very early years.” 4 

Bi-Sexuality 

The psycho-analytic method of Freud rested heavily on the way 
the emotional attitudes and interests of young people towards their 
parents and elders found expression in the complex relationships that 
prevail in human society. “A boy”, Freud argued, “has not merely 
an ambivalent attitude towards his father and an affectionate object 


3. M. Culpin, Mental Abnormality, Facts and Theories, (London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1949), p. 22. 
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relation towards his mother, but at the same time he also behaves like 
a girl and displays an affectionate feminine attitude to his father and a 
corresponding hostility and jealousy towards his mother. It is this 
complicating element introduced by bi-sexuality that makes it so 
difficult to obtain a clear view of the facts.” 5 It will be seen that when 
complexities such as these enter into the process of therapy, intricate 
problems will be created for the analyst to solve. 

In brief, psycho-analytically oriented therapy is based on the method 
of approach to mental and emotional disturbances, developed by 
Freud. The basic tools are use of the method of free association, the 
interpretation of resistance, and analysis of the transference. Psycho¬ 
therapy seeks to help the individual to move towards normality, which 
is freedom to search for satisfactions and self expression, with a reason¬ 
able degree of frustration tolerance when what is sought cannot be 
attained. The therapeutic goal is, in other words, one which enables 
the individual “to dissolve irrational attitudes towards others, which 
interfere with the development of mature interpersonal relationships.” 6 
In fairness to Freud, it must be conceded that psycho-analytic-therapy 
has proved to be effective in the control of several neurotic symptoms. 

Psycho-analysis as a theory 

The psycho-analytic theory, as initially enunciated by Freud, posited 
a distinction between conscious, preconscious and subconscious mental 
processes. Freud started with the idea that much of what determines 
a person’s behaviour is not apparent to that person. He may be doing 
things as a result of experiences which he has forgotten; or he may be 
motivated by wishes that he is afraid to admit or are contrary to his 
background and training. The sources of this unconscious motiva¬ 
tion, once known to the individual, have been driven out of the con¬ 
scious area by repression, an active psychic process engaged in dealing 
with ideas which are frightening, embarrassing, or painful. Once con¬ 
signed to the unconscious, they continue to be active, and affect be¬ 
haviour in careless errors, omissions, or lapses of memory which occur 
unawares. “Repression”, as Hadfield said, “is like turning the bad 
boys out of the class, and they continue to be troublesome by throw¬ 
ing stones at the window.” 7 The individual is, in other words, tom 
between what he would like to do and what society permits him to do. 
In psycho-analytic language, he is impelled to seek pleasure, but is 
restrained by the demands of reality. 


5. Sigmund Freud, The Ego and the Id (London: Hogarth Press, 1928), pp. 42-43. 
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In fact, the Freudian theory of personality eventually came to be 
centred around the rivalry between two basic instinctual drives which 
are opposed to each other. On the one hand is Eros, the instinct of 
life and love; and the other is Thanatos, the instinot of death and 
destruction. When Eros is stronger, the individual is productive and 
vigorous. When Thanatos gets the upper hand, suicide may be a result. 
This development of Freudian psychology, which gave a place to the 
influence of a ‘death instinct,’ led to a change in the earlier position of 
Freud, who at first maintained that hostility was the outcome of a 
frustrated libido (the energy of the sex instinct). Sadistio manifesta¬ 
tions towards the mate would, on this concept, be regarded as due to 
the distortion of the libido. When, however, Freud introduced the 
notion of the ‘death instinct’, his view regarding sadism changed. 
“How can the sadistic drive ’’ Freud asked, “which aims at injury to 
the loved one be derived from the life sustaining Eros? Must it not 
stem from the death instinct?’’ 4 Thus libido for Freud came to re¬ 
present the life instinct or Eros, which he distinguished from the ‘death 
instinct’ or Thanatos. 

Psychic forces 

In his later farmulation of the psycho-analytic theory, Freud 
introduced the concepts of the Ego, the Superego and the Id. The 
ego is the rational component of the mind, largely conscious, and 
under the influence of reality control. The superego is the equiva¬ 
lent of conscience and represents moral, social and cultural values. 
The id is the largest component of mental organisation, represent¬ 
ing the source of instinctual energy of biologically determined needs. 
According to this theory, the id is the repository of unacceptable 
thoughts, which represent man’s baser nature. The ego serves to 
keep the id in check by rejecting the primitive and moral forces 
of the id. In the struggle between the ego and id, the superego 
stands on the side of the former, and opposes the pleasure demands 
of the id. 

The dynamic interplay between these three psychic forces has been 
described by Frued in the following way: “The proverb tells us that 
one cannot serve two masters. The poor ego has a still harder time of 
it; it has to serve three harsh masters and has to do its best to reconcile 
the demands and claims of all three. These demands are always 
divergent and often seem quite incompatible; no wonder that the ego 


8. S. Freud, Beyond the Pleasure Principle (New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 
1921), pp. 25-27, 
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so frequently gives way under its task. The three tyrants are the ex¬ 
ternal world, the superego and the id. „ The ego feels itself hemmed 
in on three sides and threatened by three kinds of danger, towards 
which it reacts by developing anxiety when it is too hard pressed."* 

Infantile sexuality 

An important component of the pyscho-analytic theory is the 
concept of infantile sexuality, which Freud worked into his views 
regarding psycho-sexual development. The normal course of de¬ 
velopment, as Freud envisaged it, is one in which the individual passes 
through a number of stages. The libido is interested first in one kind 
of activity and then in another. In many cases, however, the person 
remains fixated at one level or another, usually as a consequence of 
frustration. Such fixations are frequently evident in adult behaviour. 
Infantile sexuality, according to Freud, is association at different stages 
of development with different parts of the body. The major areas 
are the mouth, the anus, and the genitals, which are the instruments of 
three basic functions of life—nutrition, excretion, and reproduction. 
Each of these in turn becomes the central focus of the child’s activity. 

During the first period of life, the child’s erotic impulses are con¬ 
centrated in the mouth, giving the infant pleasures from nursing, 
sucking and mouthing. This is called the ‘oral’ period. Next comes 
the ‘anal’ stage, in which the young child derives his pleasures from 
excretion. The parent is apt to interfere at this point by the institution 
of toilet training, just as interference from the parent occurs during 
the oral stage by weaning. According to Freud, traits such as parsi¬ 
mony, pedantry and petulance result from difficulties encountered 
during the anal period. The third stage in psycho-sexual development 
is the ‘phallic’ period, when definite signs of sexuality appear in the 
child. Many cultural factors lead to the suppression of this infantile 
sexuality which may manifest itself in masturbation or even early 
forms of heterosexuality. Partially as a result of this active suppress¬ 
ion of early sexuality, the child moves to a ‘latent’ period in which 
little direct sexuality is observed. The energies of the child are directed 
to the process of socialization. Following the latent period, at puber¬ 
ty, the child reaches the adult phase of psycho-sexual development, and 
he sublimates his infantile reactions to normal, socially accepted 
patterns of behaviour. 

Evaluation 

There is a great deal which is meaningful in the Freudian theory, 
9. S. Freud, New Introductory Lecturee on Psycho Analysts (New York: Norton, 1933). 
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despite some of the things which do not make much sense. Three 
ideas of abiding value may be noted in this connection. First, Freud 
regarded mind as an instrument which resolves conflicts. According 
to him, dreams, fantasies, and even mental symptoms are essentially 
efforts to resolve and overcome longstanding personal difficulties. 
Secondly, Freud made possible a new and better understanding of the 
role of sexuality in neurotic reactions. He did without doubt widen 
the notion of sex, and showed how sexuality makes complex demands 
on a mind which is engaged in resolving conflicts. Thirdly, Freud 
brought to light the very significant part played by childhood experience 
in adult life. In so doing, he highlighted the crying need for child care, 
improved school education practices, and the overwhelming influence 
of relationships within the family. All these are highly important 
considerations for those who live in modern societies. 

Modern psycho-analysts: the second generation 

The contemporary picture of psycho-analysis is characterized by a 
notable shift in current interests. Without going into the systems of 
Jung and Alder and others who broke away from Freud during the 
heyday of psycho-analysis, attention may be centred here on the new 
vintage of psycho-analytic insights, as they are represented in the views 
of Anna Freud, Melanie Klein, Eric Homburger Erikson, and Rene 
Spitz. 

The youngest daughter of Sigmund Freud is at present running the 
Hampstead Child Therapy Clinic in London, where she has spent the 
past thirty years, developing new techniques of child psycho-analysis. 
She has been able to demonstrate with precision how the classical 
methods of adult psycho-analysis such as transference, notivation, or 
free association, are capable of being applied to very young children. 
In fact, a major problem in child guidance today is effecting control 
over the aggressive tendencies of the child. Anna Freud took a step 
forward when she advanced concepts regarding how the mind manages 
a conflict that arises when a wish cannot be fulfilled. 

As an individual goes through life, he builds up a large variety of 
psychological defence mechanisms which he uses unconsciously, to 
adjust to frustrations which involve the ego. Three types of reactions 
are common: flight or withdrawal, aggression, and compromise or 
substitute reactions. Of these, agression is today becoming a common 
and frequent reaction, particularly among young people. When an 
individual responds to frustration by aggression, he may either attack 
the obstacle, or some substitute for that obstacle. Since attack seeks 
to remove or overcome barriers, the reaction would be highly adaptive 
were it not for the fact that the modem man’s existence depends on 
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living in social groups, where aggressiveness is curbed and kept under 
due control. 

Aggression 

Although temporarily aggression reduces mental or physical ten¬ 
sions, in the long run, it is liable to meet with social disapproval. 
Displaced aggression, scapegoating, and free-floating anger are all 
inadequate responses to frustration. It is striking, however, that the 
aggressive response manifests itself in the behaviour even of very young 
chil dren. This has therefore become a problem of interest and concern 
to the new generation of psycho-analysts. In an intensive study of 
children’s aggressive responses to doll play, for instance, it was found 
that boys who had a father at home showed more over aggression than 
boys in fatherless homes, and more than girls in either situation. Boys’ 
and girls’ aggressive responses to dolls that represented various family 
members were also compared. The boys showed somewhat more 
aggressiveness than girls to all but the mother doll. The difference 
was most marked in the responses to the father doll. 

Different methods have been tried out in order to find the best 
possible ways of working off the agressive impulse. A mental hospi¬ 
tal in Rotterdam has reported that nearly ail aggressive tendencies 
among patients disappeared after the installation of a dummy for 
patients to punch. Because it is vague in shape, and can be drawn 
on with chalk, it can be made to represent the object of the patients’ 
hostility. Another alternative solution to frustration is the achieve¬ 
ment of some sort of a compromise. Thus, a student who cannot 
gain admission to a medical course accepts a seat in the dentistry 
course as the next best thing. Some forms of compromise are healthy 
and adjustive, whereas others are not. Yet another subterfuge in 
the psyschological response to frustration is indentification with the 
aggressor. The saying, “If you can’t beat them, join them,” testi¬ 
fies to the readiness with which this is done in modem societies. This 
form of defence has been found to work with children too. Anna 
Freud relates the case of a girl who was unduly afraid of ghosts. 
Running in the dark, the child made peculiar gestures, and later told 
her brother, “there is no need to be afraid; you just have to pretend 
that you’re the ghost who might meet you.” 10 

Defence mechanism 

In essence, Anna Freud’s most significant contribution to psycho- 


10. Ann* Freud, The Ego and the Mechanisms of Defence, (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1937). 
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analysis today relates to the ego and mechanisms of defence, as they 
are seen to. operate in the behaviour of the little child. Defence 
mechanisms, according to Anna Freud, involve deforming some 
characteristic of the wish or distorting its content. This serves the 
purpose of negotiating the conflict between passion and restraint 
Sometimes, the process enables the wish to find expression in the op¬ 
posite. Thus, a man may wish to make money in order to keep a 
charitable school or orphanage going. And the more money he 
makes, the better is he able to run the show. In this way, the desire 
to make money is reinforced by the psychological defence which 
the institution provides. When the defence fails, a symptom forms— 
in this case, an obsession. In the adolescent, sexual and aggressive 
upheavals may take the form of intellectually advocating free love or 
extremist ideologies. What in fact Miss Anna Freud sought to de¬ 
velop was a concept of adaptation —the development of intellect, 
imagination, cognition and problem solving. In her view, raw 
impulses get converted into socially acceptable expressions in the 
course of natural development. There is therefore no need to feel 
undue concern regarding what may appear odd in the behaviour 
of children and adolescents, since they will outgrow some of these 
tendencies. The thing to do is to provide wise guidance which will 
aid them in their process of adjustment to life situations. 

The Melanie Klein approach 

Rather different from, and in some respects at variance with. Miss 
Anna Freud’s viewpoint were the ideas propagated by Mrs. Melanie 
Klein who worked in Britain and Latin America. Melanie Klein, 
daughter of an Austrian physician, carried out extensive analytic 
studies and undertook the treatment of young children in these coun¬ 
tries. As she saw it, the mental function of infants appeared to be no 
different from those of full grown adults. She maintained that 
paranoia—with its self centred delusions of persecution and gran¬ 
deur—are to be found in their complete form even during the first year 
of the infant’s life. Rather than adopt the supportive protective or 
educative attitude towards the child patient, Melanie Klein preferred to 
deal with infants as on par with adults. She maintained that regard¬ 
less of environmental factors the child is bom paranoic and depress¬ 
ive. She therefore recommended psycho-analysis for all children 
ince the basic problem of every child is to grow into an individual 
who will establish and maintain harmonious relationships with its 
parents and also with society. In order that this may be possible 
the infant must be rid of its obnormal potentialities. 

Identity formation and crisis : Erfluon. 

Eric Homburger Erikson, now at Harward University, deve- 
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loped an elaboration and extension of Freud’s theory of psychosexual 
stages which came to be known as Epigenetic Schemata, Erikson s 
si gnifican t contribution to 'psycho-analysis was his development of 
Interpretive Therapy, This g oes further than ‘Release’ and ‘Relation¬ 
ship’ therapy. In release therapy the child works out these pent-up 
hostile and aggressive tendencies on substitute objects such as dolls 
and lumps of clay. In relationship therapy the child is changed 
through this warm and friendly relationship with the therapist. In 
interpretive therapy, used to considerable effect by Erikson, the 
therapist sees in the child’s play an acting out of certain conflicts 
which are not clear to the child, or which the child cannot put into 
words. The therapist helps him to put these conflicts into words, 
and so helps the child to solve them." This method has proved 
useful in establishing better relationships between young boys and 
their fathers. 

Erikson’s improvement on Freud’s developmental theory is inter¬ 
esting, since he correlated specific strengths and weakness arising at 
different developmental phases. Further, he extended the epigenetic 
scheme, as he called it, to middle age and old age, whereas 
Freud left it at adolescence. Thus, at the phallie stage Erikson 
regards the challenge to be acquisition of the child’s sense 
of initiative. In adolescence, the life crisis has to do with questions 
of identity. As one passes to adulthood problems of intimacy versus 
isolation begin to appear. Stagnation at the age of thirty often ex¬ 
presses itself in self-absorption and the dread of not finding one’s 
activities to be worthwhile. The crisis of old age leads to a clash 
between integrity and despair, for the problem then is how to ex¬ 
perience having lived and to face not living. At every stage of life, 
according to Erikson, a crisis develops and the problem facing the 
individual is to discover the best way of maintaining one’s sense of 
self-identify in the crisis. 

Of particular interest are what Erikson had to say regarding child¬ 
hood and adolescence. The first important psychological function 
which the young infant has to perform is developing a basic trust 
in himself and his environment. Normally this appears during the 
first year of life. According to Erikson this “basic sense of trust 
in living as such developed in infancy through the reciprocal 
relationship between the child and the mother, is essential to 
winning the positive fruits of all the succeeding crises in the life 
cycle.” 11 


11. E.H. Erikson, Childhood and Society { New York: Norton, 1950). 

12. EJH. Erikson, "Youth and the Lift Cycle,” Children, 1960, No. 7, pp. 43 - 47 . 
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Meutity forraidoa 


Even more meaningful is what Erikson has to say regarding the 
crisis of adolescence since that will be appropriate to the problems 
of our time. He speaks in particular of identify formation which must 
occur as the youth passing through the experiences characteristic of 
adolescence commits himself—though not seriously and finally—to 
occupation, matrimonial and other choices. Most societies allow 
a certain amount of freedom to adolescents during this transition 
from childhood to adulthood—a period which Erikson describes 
as a kind of moratorium. Where parental pressure is heavy, trouble 
is bound to develop. Sympathetic understanding of the aspirations 
of the adolescent will go a long way in easing the situation. If all goes 
well, the young adult will emerge from that period prepared to 
make life-long commitments. He will have achieved identify in the 
true sense. In the end, according to Erikson, “society (often through 
sub-societies) identifies the young individual, recognizing him as some¬ 
body who had become the way he is, and who, being the way he is, 
is taken for granted.” 

The prime dialogue : Rene Spitz 

Yet another approach to the psychology of early infancy was 
provided by the Hungarian psycho-analyst, Rene Spitz, who achieved 
fame as a result of his association with the New York Psycho-ana¬ 
lytic Society. Spitz carried out extensive studies of new born babies 
and found that the old idea of “birth trauma” was without founda¬ 
tion. The early reactions of the new bom baby are not coloured by 
any emotion. Only after some development has occured during 
the first seven or eight days of life, do definite responses make their 
appearance. The first of these is the rooting response to the face of 
the mother. During the second or third month, the smiling response 
occurs, which Spitz calls the primal dialogue—as necessary to fife as 
food. 

Using a very elaborate photographic technique, Spitz showed that 
up to the age of six months, the baby may give a smiling response to 
anyone’s face, even to a mask, provided it is presented full face 
and bobs about. The profile of the mask does not, however, elicit 
smiling. 14 The primal dialogue which is evident in the infant’s 
responses to the mother’s face is capable of going wrong when it 


13. E.H. Erikson, "The Problem of Ego Identity", J. Amer. Psychological Assoc., 
1956, Vol. IV. Pp. 56-121. 

14. R.A. Spitz. “The Smiling Response: a Contribution to the Ontogenesis of Social 
Relations”, Genetic Psychology Mongraphs, No. 34, 1964. pp. 57-125. 
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becomes an instrument of maternal over-protection and of 
emotional stimulation. In overcrowded homes, telephone, tele¬ 
vision and visitors can interrupt the baby’s cycle of action and spoil 
the primal dialogue. The result will be deviant behaviour such as 
delinquency and perversity. 

An interesting study of infantile anxiety was carried out by Spitz 
who showed that an eight month old baby left alone with a lifelike 
doll, crawled towards it, poked it, and then burst into tears. 
This instance of doll anxiety represents the baby’s anticipation 
of dialogue. Anxiety developed when the doll failed to respond. 
It is this primal dialogue which develops in the growing child the 
powers of discernment and discrimination, thereby aiding the normal 
development of the little child. 

Even more significiant was the study undertaken by Spitz during 
the war years on orphaned babies in the hospital, who were inade¬ 
quately fed by the nurses on account of the heavy rush of work. 
Many of these babies developed a fatal disease called anaclitic depres¬ 
sion. They became totally apathetic, and all efforts to arouse them 
resulted in detached, piercing screams. Spitz found that this condi¬ 
tion inevitably culminated in death. This goes to show that contact 
with the mother is absolutely essential for the normal growth deve¬ 
lopment of the baby, particularly during the first year of its life. The 
psycho-analytic explanation for this effect, which Spitz discovered, 
is that the primal dialogue, when absolutely frustrated, as it was in 
the case of the infants studied, leads to aggression. And aggression 
needs to be regulated by the mind adaptively, not destructively as 
in depression or temper tantrums. Spitz maintains that the primal 
dialogue regulates aggression and that its absence is capable of leading 
to many dangerous and harmful manifestations of the aggressive 
tendency. 

Changed perspectives in psycho-analysis 

As one reviews the progress of psycho-analytic methods and the 
theories derived therefrom, one cannot fail to be impressed by the 
change in the orientation of modern psycho-analysts. Freud’s ap¬ 
proach to psycho-analysis grew out of his therapeutic efforts to con¬ 
trol and cure neurotic symptoms in adults. In so doing, he cam* to 
realize the far reaching influence of childhood experience, and the 
effect of childish attitudes on the dispositions and behaviour of the 
grown up individual. Further the psyscho-analytic theory of Freud 
accorded primacy to the role of sexuality, and to the complexities 
resulting from frustrations and fixations of the libido. 
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The second generation of psycho-analysts turned attention from 
die neurotic adult to abnormalities of early childhood and adoles¬ 
cence. Part of the reasons for this may be effectiveness of chemical 
therapy and the more refined techniques of present day psychiatry. 
It is true, however, that the years of childhood lay die foundations 
of mental health during the later years of life. Anna Freud brought 
into relief the role of defence mechanisms and ego gratifications in 
the young child. Melanie Klein went all out for a thoroughgoing 
cleansing of the child’s mind, so as to facilitate normal mental deve¬ 
lopment. Erikson, developing the concept of epigenetic schema, 
stressed the influence of identity fromation and crisis in development 
through the years of childhood and adolescence. Spitz made much 
of the primal dialogue, which begins during the first year of life. He 
analysed the social and environmental factors which lead to abnor¬ 
malities in childhood reactions. 

Two important differences between the classical and the modern 
approaches to psycho-analysis must be noted in this connection. First, 
the emphasis has shifted from infantile sexuality to aggression and to 
the control of aggressive tendencies in the child and the adolescent. 
The problem today is how to facilitate healthy adaptation to a social 
order in which old ideas and values are giving way to new notions 
and practices so that the growing child might prove to be adequate 
for his role in the society of tomorrow. Secondly the older method 
of indoctrination by the therapist, which in some respects was not 
very different from brainwashing, is now giving way to the adapta- 
tional approach which is more permissive and which helps the indi¬ 
viduals to seek and find new ways of happy and harmonious living. 
The idea of control by the therapist is being replaced by the notion 
of self-correction and self-adjustment. 

Focus on child 

It is nothing to be wondered at that attention should now be 
focused so strongly and sharply on the child and the adolescent. 
Life in modem societies has tended to impose on the little child 
stresses and strains quite unknown a generation ago. The young 
mother of today is preoccupied with matters outside the home—to 
such an extent that she can ill-afford to devote a reasonable measure 
of care and attention to her little ones. Increasing use of processed 
and synthetic foods has created nutritional deficiencies in children 
belonging to well-to-do parents. Urban ways of life, commercial 
advertisements or the mother’s need to work have severly curtailed 
the normal period over which the infant should be breast-fed by the 
mother. The use of the feeding bottle is resorted to while the baby 
is still very tender and this results in malnutrition as well as health 
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hazards for the baby. Neither warmth nor security are to be found 
in the feeding bottle. The only thing a baby can do with it is to 
empty it. 

Motherhood 

Speaking on the importance of being a mother a WHO expert 
has observed: “Weaning can be a very dangerous period. Nearly 
always an infant is given the softest, starchiest portion of the adult 
diet as its first food; too often this is unsuitable and indigestible. 
The change may also be abrupt and the infant restricted to a single 
predominantly carbohydrate food’’. 15 Another expert Dr. Bengoas, 
Chief of the WHO’s Nutrition Unit, remarks: “A child aged six years, 
who at first sight may seem to be three because of physical underde¬ 
velopment, cannot be compared with regard to conduct, psychology, 
and learning capacity, with a normal child of six, but not also of three. 
He is a special case.” 16 In fact, there can be no single answer to 
the complex questions involving nutrition, interwoven as they are 
with social beliefs, economic problems and the prevalence of para¬ 
sitic and other diseases. What of the damage done by devastating 
war conditions on the bodies and minds of young children ? The 
effects are immeasurable. Speaking of the plight of suffering infants 
in war-tom Biafra, the Nigerian psychiatrist. Dr, Aoleoye Lambo, 
is reported to have observed: “It will take two generations to cure 
the bitterness. Our grandchildren may see the end of it.” It still 
remains to be seen whether the subjection of the Ibos will really end 
tribal clashes in Nigeria. 

Parental responsibilities 

There can be no doubt that a crying need exists for parents every¬ 
where to be made more fully aware of their responsibilities towards 
their children. Many mothers labour under the idea that all they 
need to do is to keep their children sumptuously fed and attractively 
dressed. But that is only one side of the picture of child develop¬ 
ment. The other, unquestionably the more important side, is emo¬ 
tional growth, social relations, and more insights which affect the 
personality of the child. Modem psycho-analysists have rightly 
stressed the supreme importance of the child’s interaction with its 
mother. Among upper middle-class families in India today, mothers 
usually entrust the care of infant children to ayahs or nannies. Many 
of these women are excellent workers no doubt, but this can be no 


15. JS>. Jeiiffe, Infant Nutrition in the Tropics and Subtropics, WHO Monograph 
Seriet, Geneva, 1969. 

16. World Health (April 1969). 
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substitute for Hie mother’s role in the emotional maturation of the 
child—the factor which Rene Spitz has called ‘the primal dialogue*. 
Among the lower income groups in India, unhealthy living conditions, 
malnutrition, poverty, and a variety of socio-economic conditions 
undermine die healthy development of the child. Any programme 
aimed at promoting mental health in the child must necessarily pro¬ 
vide social education to the parents. 

Restive youth 

Yet another persistent problem today arises out of the frequent 
outbreaks of indiscipline, lawlessness and violence in the ranks of 
the youth. Everywhere, modem societies are confronted by restive 
youth, and the ‘generation gap’ is staring everyone in the face. New 
adaptations are called for by young and old alike. In India 
too, the problem of easing tensions in the minds of students is rapidly 
gaining urgency. Speaking at a conference of the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities, held recently at New Delhi, the Indian 
Education Minister, Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, is reported to have said: 
“Students all over the world have become restive and are demanding 
a voice in affairs of universities and for a fair share in running the 
machine and in decision-making. The demand cannot be evaded 
for long except at great peril... If we do not find an academic 
answer to this question, then we shall be beaten by time, and only a 
political solution will be left”. 17 Awareness of the problem is not 
lacking in the minds of responsible people everywhere. It still re¬ 
mains to be seen what the solution will be, and how it is going to 
be applied. 


17. The Indian Express (New Delhi: January 14, 1970), p. 1. 
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Investment in Man 

A Survey of Health Conditions 

T. R. Tewari 


In a developing country, the quality of the human resources is now 
beginning to be appreciated as one of the prime movers of development. 
Even If there were no dearth of capital, the quality and the character of 
labour in all its forms : s crucial. One of the significant factors effecting 
labour quality is health viewed from the angle of nutrition, disease and 
mortality. The following article concentrates on these three factors In 
a broad survey of the health conditions of the people of India. 

The chain of poverty, ignorance and ill-health, is too well recog¬ 
nised to need any elaboration. A proper appreciation of the role of 
health in economic development is however a feature of comparatively 
recent origin, in this country anyway. Even though the constraints 
arising from a low level of health of a people in relation to its economic 
potential, have been recognised in principle, evidence of any practical 
application of this principle in our planning strategy is by far and large, 
still lacking. In our anxiety to create wealth quickly, the main in¬ 
gredient involved in generating the capacity to produce wealth, has been 
pushed into the background. The need for raising the “quality of life” 
has been recognised only belatedly, and although broad policy 
statements in the matter of planning indicate the desirability of a shift 
of emphasis from physical to human resources, this has not begun to 
be reflected in either the inputs set apart for this purpose or the 
action programmes being put on the ground. 

Health picture 

A broad perspective of the health picture as it has developed in this 

Dr. T.R. Tewari is Director, National Institute of Health Administration and Education. 
New Delhi. 
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country in the course of the last two decades, the factors and problems 
that are relevant to it and the threats of imbalances in many areas, 
which are inherent in and capable of accentuation as time goes on, in 
the absence of adequate corrective action, is presented below. 

The health status of our country at the time of Independence, may be 
gleaned from the first comprehensive survey of health conditions 
in India by a distinguished group, popularly known as the Bhore Com¬ 
mittee, which submitted its report in 1946. Among many other things 
this Committee brought out, were the following facts and figures serv¬ 
ing as indicators of the health status and services at the time. 

The general death rate in “British India” was 22.4, the infantile 
mortality rate was 162, and the expectation of life at birth was 26.9 
for males and 26.55 for females. Nearly half the total number of deaths 
were among children under 10 years of age and in this age group one- 
half of the mortality took place within the first year of life : a maternal 
mortality rate of 20 per 1000 live births was reported. 

The low state of public health, as reflected in the high mortality 
and morbidity (particularly among mothers and children), was preven¬ 
table and was mainly due to the absence of environmental hygiene, 
adequate preventive and curative health services and intelligent co¬ 
operation from the people themselves. Only 6 % of the population had 
the amenity of protected water supply, and less than 3 % of under¬ 
ground sewerage. Only 1% of the villages in a progressive Province 
could be graded as “sanitated” even by very modest standards. To 
these causes may be added illiteracy, unemployment, poverty, purdah 
system and early marriages. 

The curative and preventive health services were totally inadequate. 
There were 1 doctor for 6,300, 1 nurse for 43,000, 1 health visitor for 
4,00,000 and 1 midwife for 60,000. 

Roughly one-fourth the number of doctors were in Government 
service, the rest being mostly settled in urban areas as private practi¬ 
tioners. Again there were only a total of 70 to 80 women medical 
officers in public service engaged purely in maternity and child welfare 
work. Very few of these were medical graduates. 


Hospitals and dispensaries for providing medical relief to the 
people, particularly in die rural areas, were grossly insufficient and the 
quality of such services was very poor. 

There was only 0.24 bed per 1,000 while the minimum should be 10 
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beds per 1,000 taking all disease factors into consideration. 1 

Malaria alone was responsible for 100 million cases per year with 
1 million deaths. Tuberculosis affected 5 million people of whom a 
million and a half were infectious. Cholera, Smallpox and Plague 
together accounted for 4% of the total mortality. The average calorie 
intake was 1750, with a low protein content. Total milk production 
could provide not more than 4 ozs per capita consumption. 

Trained manpower 

As against this, the position in regard to trained manpower was as 
follows. 2 


Class of Number 
Personnel available 

now 

Ratio of Existing 
numbers in ratio in 
columns 2 the United 
to the pre- Kingdom 
sent popu¬ 
lation of 

British India 
(300 millions) 

Suggested 
ratio to be 
attained in 
1971 in Bri¬ 
tish India 
with an es¬ 
timated po¬ 
pulation of 
370 million 

Number 
required 
in 1971 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

Doctors 

47,400 

1 to 6,300 1 to 1000 

1 to 2000 

1,85,000 

Nurses 

7,000 

1 to 43,000 1 to 300 

1 to 500 

7,40,000 

Health Visitors 

750 

1 to 4,00,000 1 to 4770* 

1 to 5000 

74,000 

Midwives 

5,000 

1 to 60,000 1 to 618 + 

1 to 4,000 
(or 1 per 
100 births) 

92,500 

++ Qualified 

Pharmacists 

75 

1 to 4,00,000 1 Pharma¬ 
cist to 3 
doctors 

1 Pharmacist 
to 3 doctors 

62,000 

Qualified Den¬ 
tists 

1,000 

1 to 3,00,000 1 to 2700 

1 to 4000 

92,500 


* Based on 1935 figure. 

+ Based on 1943 figure. 

+ Persons who have had training acceptable in countries where 
legislation controlling pharmacy exists. 


1. Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee (New Delhi: Government of 
India), vol I, Pp. 7—15. 

2 .Ibid, p.13 
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More than twenty years and over Rs. 700 crores removed from 
that stage, where do we stand today? 

The general mortality rate stands today at 14.6, the infant mortality 
at 77 and as a consequence the expectation of life at birth has risen to 52. 

Malaria incidence has been reduced to less than a milli on with 
mortality from it in terms of a few thousands as against ten lakhs twenty 
years ago. Plague has almost disappeared while smallpox and 
cholera show a declining trend. The emphasis of the three Five Year 
Plans has appropriately been on preventive services and training of 
health personnel. The expansion of training facilities for doctors 
has been phenomenal, registering an increase in 15 years from 
22 colleges with 2,200 admissions to 93 colleges admitting 12,000 stu¬ 
dents. The stock of doctors today is over a hundred thousand, of 
whom about 12,000 are women. Self-sufficiency has been achieved to 
a considerable extent in postgraduate training and specialisation. 
Training facilities for paramedical and auxiliary personnel have been 
heavily augmented. A network of 5,200 Primary Health Centres 
intended to provide integrated health services to the rural population, 
has been brought into existence. A three-fold increase in the number 
of medical care facilities has raised the bed population ratio from 0.24 
to over 0.5 per thousand. 

Investment in health 

While this is gratifying in as far as it goes as a record of progress 
from where we stood in the early fifties, let us take a closer look at 
some aspects of the situation. The group of activities comprising 
health services received the following percentage of the total Plan 
investment in the Five Year Plans: 3 

1st Plan 6.0% 

2nd Plan 5.9% 

3rd Plan 4.2 % (excluding F.P.) 

4th Plan 5.4% (excluding F.P.) 

We do not find in this pattern of outlay, any evidence supporting 
the thesis that development of human resources is critical to socio¬ 
economic development. The figures below bring out the position in 
terms of per capita outlay 4 . 

3. Baaed on the outlays mentioned in the I, n, in and IV Five Year Plan documents, 
Planning Commission, Govt, of India. 

4. Based on the outlays mentioned in I, II, ID and IV Five Year Plan documents. 
Planning Commission, Govt, of India. 

Annual Per Capita Outlay (Rs).~ ? ot j* oul * y where Pi stands for the population of 

ZPi 

i-I 

i th year of the Five Year Plan. 
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1st Plan 0.72 

2nd Plan 1.05 

3rd Plan 1.32 

4th Plan 2.75 (including F.P.) 

After making allowances for the outlay on the Family Planning 

Programme, the investment level over a period of twenty years, intended 
to raise the level of health of a devitalised and debilitated mass of 
people, cannot be considered to have a significance of more than a 
noble gesture. This certainly seems to disregard in the words of 
Myrdal “the role of the development of human skills and trained ima¬ 
gination in our own achievements—by presenting a picture of exclu¬ 
sive pre-occupation with physical and material achievement”. 3 

Health of the people 

On the other hand, the progress recorded in the directions mention¬ 
ed above is at best only a crude index of the state of health of the people. 
The incidence of morbidity and disability, the status of nutrition, sani¬ 
tation and housing and general well-being cannot be claimed to have 
registered any significant change in a direction as to promote produc¬ 
tivity in a positive manner. Surveys carried out in some metropolitan 
areas show that two-thirds of households live in one room tenements, 
less than one-third have the three independent facilities of kitchen, bath 
and latrines and that the average living space per person comes to about 
40 sq. ft. A little less than 50% of the urban population is covered by 
water supply schemes, even today while 75% lack sewerage facilities. 
Even where available, protected water supply ranges between 12 and 
25 gallons per day. While the position regarding availability of safe 
drinking water is so poor, expansion of water supply facilities without 
corresponding development in the matter of drainage has led to a dis- - 
quieting situation where the population at risk to Filariasis, has risen in 
in the course of ten years from 25 to 125 million. 

Only 15% of the municipalities have an income of Rs. 30 or more 
per capita, which is the minimum at which municipal services can be 
provided at a basic level. Fifty per cent of local authorities studied by 
a Committee were found to be spending as little as Re. 1 per capita 
on public health services. Half to two-thirds of the household budget 
goes to food and medical care expenses range from about 3 % of the 
income in the case of the well-to-do to 15 % among the poorer families. 

While this is a bird’s eye view of the population in the cities, the 
position in regard to the bulk of the population living in the rural areas, 

S. Gunnar Myrdal, Aslan Drama, Voi. HI, p. 1543 
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is understandably even worse. The majority of the 240 million esti¬ 
mated to be living below the subsistence level come from this sector. 
Seventy five per cent of the episodes of maternity take place without 
attendance by any trained midwife. Prematurity accounts for half of 
neo-natal deaths and three-fourth of infant mortality is accounted for 
by unhygienic living and malnutrition. At the pre-school stage 80% 
of the children have no institutional care and nearly half of the school 
going population suffers from one form or other of malnutrition 
and various types of physical defects. On a conservative estimate 
not more than 15 to 20% of the population find within easy reach the 
facilities of modern medical care through hospitals and dispensaries. 

Nutrition 

Without entering into details in regard to the qualitative aspects 
of nutrition and the low level of consumption of food components of 
higher biological values, it may be noted that availability of cereals per 
capita continues to range around 12 oz., in spite of the boost in food 
out-put in the last 15 years. Taking nutritional anaemia alone, on a com¬ 
putation of 10 % of maternal deaths attributable to anaemia, a hundred 
thousand women are still dying every year from this easily correctable 
cause. Out of 17 million pregnant women in the course of any one year 
12 million are estimated to be exposed to the risk of nutritional anaemia. 
Surveys indicate that 50% of children in the pre-school age have hae¬ 
moglobin levels below 10 gms. per cent. Studies at the Nutrition 
Research Laboratories, Hyderabad, have also brought out that mal¬ 
nutrition during infancy not only enhances vulnerability to disease and 
interferes with physical growth, but may also lead to a lasting impair¬ 
ment of the intellectual potential of the child. 

In India today there are about 75 million infants in 0-5 age group 
and about 20 million expectant and nursing mothers. Half the popu¬ 
lation of the country consists of children below the age of 15 years. 
These constitute the vulnerable section of the population. 

Improving standards 

A beginning in the direction of improving the nutrition standards 
of school children was made during the Third Plan when, in pursuance 
of the recommendations of the School Health Committee appointed 
by the Government of India in February 1960, a centrally sponsored 
scheme of mid-day meals for them was initiated in 1962-63. The 
number of children benefiting from this programme is at present ap¬ 
proximately 11 million. 

Some of the most serious effects of malnutrition are to be found in 
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infants and pre-school children. According to various studies in the 
fields of psychology, health, nutrition and education, conditions in 
early childhood have an important effect on the future psychological 
and physical development of the child and on his potential contribution 
to society as an adult. The pre-school age group is also the most vul¬ 
nerable. Bal wadis are regarded as an important means of reaching 
children of this age. The services provided by Balwadis include a 
regular health check up, immuniza tion against contagious diseases, and 
formation of good habits of nutrition. Currently, about 6,000 Bal¬ 
wadis are involved in the feeding of about 2 lakh pre-school children. 
A new scheme for covering about 8 lakhs of pre-school children by the 
end of the Fourth Plan has been formulated by the Department of 
Social Welfare. 

The foregoing appraisal vividly illustrates Myrdal’s statement when 
he says that “it is conceivable that a large part of a population may be 
diseased or at least lacking in normal vigour, all or most of the time, 
even though rates of mortality are decreasing and life expectancy is in¬ 
creasing. It is even conceivable that people live longer only to suffer 
debilitating conditions of ill-health to a greater extent than before. 6 
One could not also agree with him more when he goes on to say that 
“against this background it is rather surprising that health programmes 
have not so far been given a higher priority in the development plans 
of the South Asian countries.” 

Medical care facilities 

There is yet another angle from which the medical care situation in 
this country may be viewed, in the context of the resource position. 
In this connection, mention has already been made of the low level of 
plan outlays on health. As against this, the Central Government 
Health Scheme in Delhi and the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme, 
which between them cover to date not more than about 10 
million people, and which seek to provide the best medical cover so far 
available in this country, have stabilised at a per capita cost of between 
Rs. 20 And Rs. 25. The third fact relevant to this situation, brought 
out by the National Sample Survey and other surveys, is that 2 to 5% 
of earnings , even at the lowest income levels, is used for the purchase 
of medical care. To complete this picture, the findings of the Mudaliar 
Committee are of interest. It reported that in order to raise the bed 
population ratio to I per thousand, an investment of about Rs. 750 
crores will be required for this purpose alone over three successive 
plan periods. When it is remembered that the total outlay on health 
as a whole in the last three Plans did not exceed 700 crores, and the 


6. Ibid. p. 1554 
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Fourth Plan provides for less than 400 crores, the magnitude of die 
gap becomes patent 

All these facts taken together point inescapably to the moral that for 
any reasonably good medical care facilities to develop within a reason* 
able period of time it will be necessary to depart from promises and 
expectation of free, tax-supported medical aid. Pre-payment and 
insurance in some form or other by mopping up what is now spent 
privately, in support of the public funds, can only provide the 
wherewithal for any worthwhile service. It need hardly be men¬ 
tioned that medical care systems in most Western countries have emer¬ 
ged from or rest on the base of health insurance plans. This then is a 
challenge which our planning strategy must grapple with. 

A better utilisation of the available human, material and financial 
resources in the organisation of medical care programmes is also called 
for. The fact that the hospital facilities are a fraction of what we need 
makes it imperative that these be used at the highest pitch of efficiency, 
in regard to location, staffing, management and supply procedures 
etc. The tendency to put up a large number of small but poorly run 
hospitals in the mofussil and rural areas, with a low utilisation level, 
dissipates sizable resources without comparable returns. 

Indigenous systems 

An aspect of the current situation in this country which cannot be 
lost sight of is that of the role of the indigenous systems of medicine in 
the medical care programmes of the Government. That a large 
number of people both in the urban and the rural areas are votaries of 
these systems, is an accepted fact. There has also been a considerable 
demand in recent years for the services provided through these systems 
being put on more a satisfactory footing. The last two decades have 
also seen a considerable proliferation of institutions intended to pro¬ 
vide medical care through these systems. Such trends have tended to¬ 
wards the development of parallel systems of medical care rather than 
the assimilation of the best available means of providing relief to the 
people through one channel of service. Countries like China have 
worked out systems in which the traditional methods of treatment are 
incorporated into a single health service system for the people. There, 
however, appears to be no sign in this country of an integrated develop¬ 
ment of health care programmes making use both of the fruits of modem 
sciences as well as the rich heritage of the traditional systems. 

Family planning 

Another feature of the contemporary situation which perhaps deser- 
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ves notice is the impact of the massive Family Planning programme 
which by its sheer size threatens to be the tail that wags the dog of 
public health. It is intended to be an integral part of health services, 
particularly the M.C.H. services, but the urgency of achievement of 
targets and the unlimited availability of resources for population con¬ 
trol have contributed towards intensification of Family Planning 
activities inadequately supported by health care programmes. The 
acceptance of a small family norm becomes difficult in the context 
of high wastage in the children born to the large majority of the rural 
families. 

The presently available armory against unchecked population 
increase is intended to be strengthened by the Goverment by the 
liberalisation of the law on abortion and by raising the age of 
marriage. Legalisation of abortion has raised serious contro¬ 
versy. Without going into the merits or de-merits of the proposal, it is 
pertinent to take note of two aspects of this question. One is that studies 
carried out show that the rate of induced abortion has registered an in¬ 
crease in communities where the Family Planning motivation has 
reached a higher level. The obvious inference is that once a com¬ 
munity is exposed to Family Planning education and motivation, it will 
resort to abortion on a larger scale in the event of contraceptive 
failure. Secondly, abortions are known to be induced at present on a 
large scale in a clandestine manner through untrained hands under 
conditions which are unhygienic, if not positively dangerous to health. 
The existing law on the subject is certainly flouted with impunity on a 
fairly large scale. 

Population 


From this broad overview of some of the facets of the wide-ranging 
health problems, let us take a closer look at their impact on the demo¬ 
graphic situation in relation to productivity. The high rate of popu¬ 
lation increase poses a serious threat to the already low levels of living, 
in the context of the pace of economic growth on the one hand, and 
the widening gap between fertility and mortality, on the other. The 
steep tapering off of the age pyramid from a wide base has not begun to 
show any signs of a change for the better. 

A break-up of the age distribution of the population of India bet¬ 
ween 1911 and 1971, in Table 2 below, brings out that, if anything, 
the demographic situation has moved adversely in so far as the 
0-14 age group continues to register an increase along with some 
shrinkage in the productive age group of 15 to 49. 
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TABLE 2 


Age distribution of population of India 1911-1971 7 


Year 

Percentage of total population 

0—14 yrs 

15—49 yrs. 

50 & above yrs. 

1911 

38.8 

50.3 

10.9 

1921 

39.2 

49.5 

11.3 

1931 

38.3 

50.5 

11.2 

1941 

37.1 

48.6 

11.5 

1951 

37.4 

50.5 

12.1 

1961 

40.2 

47.9 

11.9 

1971* 

41.6 

47.1 

11.3 


Even assuming that the target set by the Government of a birth rate of 
25 per thousand is achieved by 1975, the declining infant mortality 
rate will continue to offest the gain for the next 15 to 20 years, by keep¬ 
ing up, if not adding to a high dependency rate. 
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7. Growth of Population In India (Directorate of Family Planning, Ministry of Health, 
Government of India, 1962), p. 10 
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On the other hand, a perusal of the figures of the economically 
active population, in Table 3 below, gives no indication of the gap 
between the available labour force in the productive age group and that 
gainfully employed, being bridged. 

TABLE 3 

Economically active population in India 1901—1961* 



1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1961 

Males 

61 

62 

60 

58 

54 

57 

Females 

32 

34 

33 

28 

23 

28 

Total 

47 

48 

47 

43 

39 

43 


These implications of the demographic pattern, far from carrying 
any inference of a let down in the tempo of the Family Planning pro¬ 
gramme, point strongly towards the early adoption of measures direc¬ 
ted towards arresting the possible resultant downward trends in the 
standard of living generally and the nutritional and health level of the 
large mass of people particularly, in the course of the next two decades. 

Myrdal does not, therefore, appear to be off the mark when he 
prognosticates that the use of new medical technology by preventing 
and curing diseases may lead to a fall in the levels of living of the masses. 
“If medical technology and its application continue to improve,” as 
we all hope, it will, “mortality may decline for some time to come, even 
though levels of living deteriorate, people become less resistant to diseas¬ 
es... and become progressively weaker and less able to work effec¬ 
tively... It is not impossible that, unless a rapid decline of the birth 
rate, radical social and economic reforms, and/or much larger and 
more effective assistance from abroad should intervene, some of the 
poorest countries in South Asia may shortly find themselves in such a 
situation.... 8 9 

India is certainly in such a predicament. 


8. Ibid. p. 15 

9. Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama , Vol. Ill, p. 1555. 
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The Relevance of Religion in 
Modern Society 

A Sociological Perspective 


A. de Souza 


In this article an attempt is made to identify and analyze, from a 
sociological perspective, some of the major factors which have brought 
about a change in the role of religion in modern society. It discusses 
certain intellectual, scientific and philosophical movements which are 
affecting adversely the status, authority and influence of religion in 
modem soctety. All religions are facing the challenge posed by social 
and economic development, and their survival will depend on their 
capacity to understand and respond to the new expectations and values 
introduced by science, technology and the secularisation of individual 
and social life. 

Modern society is essentially a society experiencing rapid change. 
As the noted economist, Barbara Ward, has observed, “We have 
become involved in a new movement of seismic change in the topogra¬ 
phy of the human race. All of us—whether we are of the West or East, 
whether we are Communist or non-Communist—are moving forward 
to the modem society based on science and technology. And this 
change is an even greater—and far more sudden—break with the past 
than the shift from nomadic life to the settled life of agriculture millen¬ 
niums ago.”i In this process of change, the institutions of society are 

Alfred de Souza studied in Melbourne and Columbia University, New York, and is 
Associate Editor of Social Action. This article is a revised version of a paper presented 
at a seminar on 'Religion in the Modem Age’ organized by the Islam and the Modem 
Age Society. 

1. Barbara Ward, “The Breakthrough to Modernity” in Emmet J. Hughes (ed) 
E d uc ati on in World Perspective (New York: Harper and Row, 1962) p. 112 
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transformed and new values, new patterns of social behaviour, new 
aspirations Mid attitudes emerge, Inevitably, religion, as one of the 
most important and persisting institutions of society, is confronted 
with the challenge to change and adapt itself to the new situations 
brought about by the impact of science and technology. Thus it is 
often said that the major religions of mankind are experiencing a ‘crisis 
of relevance’ as they attempt to adjust to the modem human situation, 
by the restructuring of traditional patterns of belief and forms of wor¬ 
ship to become more responsive to the changing needs of a complex, 
highly differentiated technological society. 

In this article 1 propose to identify and analyse some of the major 
factors which have delimited the scope of religion in the modem world 
and displaced religion from its central position in society to an increas¬ 
ingly marginal role. I am concerned not with the believing masses but 
with the thinking elite of any society. Again, I am not speaking of 
the decline of religious practice in the life of the individual, because this 
this would need specific empirical research if generalisations are to be 
something better than guesswork. From a sociological perspective, 
I intend to discuss certain broad movements, intellectual, scientific, 
philosophical, which are affecting adversely the status, authority and 
influence of religion in modem society. 

The Idea of Nature 

The conflict between religion and science, of which we are so cons¬ 
cious today and which was dramatised by the evolutionary theories of 
Darwin and Thomas Huxley in the nineteenth century, originated in 
the scientific movement in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Harvey had propounded his theory of the circulation of the blood, 
Vasalius had introduced a new understanding of human anatomy; 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and Newton revolutionised the study of 
astronomy and the physical sciences, replacing philosophical and theo¬ 
logical speculation with mathematical hypotheses based on observed 
planetary phenomena; Francis Bacon, in his Novum Organum, develop¬ 
ed the methodology of experimental, scientific inquiry which discarded 
the old deductive syllogistic method and established the inductive 
method as the tool of scientific discovery and demonstration. 2 

This extraordinary proliferation of knowledge of man and his en¬ 
vironment generated a climate of conflict because the revolutionary 
discoveries in the natural and physical sciences seemed to he at va rianc e 


2. Henry Osborn Taylor, Philosophy and Science in the Sixteenth Century (New York: 
Collier Books, 1962), p. 119ff; see also Arnold Toynbee, An Historian's Approach to Reli¬ 
gion (London: Oxford University Pitas 19S6), p. 190 
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with Biblical revelation and accepted theological opinion. Luther’s 
reaction to the heliocentric theory of Copernicus is typical of the re¬ 
jection of the theologians of scientific affirmations which did not ac¬ 
cord with Biblical revelation. “The Fool will overturn the whole art 
of astronomy. Joshua commanded the sun to stand still and not the 
earth.’’ 3 4 5 This was a period of intense religious controversy sparked 
by the Reformation as well as by the new scientific theories. 

By the eighteenth century this acrimonious debate between the 
theologians and the men of science directed the minds of the leading 
philosophers and men of letters to the search for a common principle 
of knowledge which would reconcile the opposing positions of science 
and religion. This common principle was the Idea of Nature, whose 
laws and axioms, based on the clarity and authority of reason, would 
be universally acceptable. Newton’s Mechanical Universe, controlled 
by rigidly determined and universally valid laws, brought about a chan¬ 
ged attitude to Nature and natural phenomena ; whereas religious 
interpretations of the physical world had only given rise to endless 
controversy, the mathematical universe constructed by Newton revealed 
design, order, law and transformed chaos into cosmos. As Alexandar 
Pope wrote ; God said. Let Newton be, and all was light ! 

The importance of the apotheosis of Nature is that it brought a 
gradual shift in emphasis from Bibllical revelation and the supernatural 
to Nature and the natural law as the basis of faith and morality. The 
protagonists of this philosophical view of Nature, it must be made 
clear, were not at all anti-religious; on the contrary, they held that 
God’s revelation of himself was to be found in two sources; Scripture 
(divine revelation ) and Nature (natural revelation). However, scrip¬ 
tural revelation was obscure and ambiguous, whereas natural revelation, 
as the scientists had demonstrated, provided clear and uncontroverted 
evidence of divine wisdom and purpose. This concept of a ‘divinised’ 
Nature was further refined by the Deistic philosophers, notably Shaf¬ 
tesbury and Wollaston, into a natural regligion based on the natural 
law and a moral code of ethics characterised by freedom, tolerance, love, 
goodness, kindness, generosity, common-sense. Nature rather than 
Scripture came to be regarded as the source of morality and true reli¬ 
gion. The scientific movement of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, culminated in the eighteenth century in the erosion of the link 
between scriptural revelation and morality, and in the process, as the 
religious interpretation of the world was discredited, religion declined 


3. Taylor, op. c it., p. 97. According to Toynbee, the scientific movement of the sixteenth 
seventeenth centuries resulted in the “enthronement of Experiment in place of Authority, 
and of Technology in [dace of Regligion.” a process he terms “morally as well as intellect¬ 
ually revolutionary.” op. cit., p. 192. 

4. Basil Willey, The Eighteenth Century Background (Boston: Beacon Press, 1962), p.3ff. 
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from its position of unquestioned authority 5 . The Conflict between 
religion and science led to the assertion of Nature as the principle of 
reconciliation ; in our own times, the conflict between the various 
religions has led to the emergence of a new principle of reconciliation 
and universal acceptance : Scientific Humanism with its man-centred 
ethic*. 

Positivist tradition 

The Deistic philosophers, as we have noted, established a cleavage 
between supernatural revelation and natural religion ; this trend was 
reinforced by the philosophers of the Enlightenment in France, notably 
by Voltaire (1694-1778), who vigorously and confidently promoted 
the exaltation of Nature and Reason as the all-sufficient resources for 
the moral fulfilment of human destiny. This naturalistic view of re¬ 
ligion was taken up by Comte (1798-1857), the founder of social 
science, and given a radically secularised orientation. Comte was con¬ 
cerned with the political reorganisation of society and, since religion 
was a social fact, he elaborated its sociological role as an instrument of 
social solidarity. According to him, religion was a human construct, 
a social fact, which could be investigated and explained by his positivist 
(scientific) methodology. Religious phenomena, he explained, follow 
an inevitable evolutionary process in which theology is replaced by 
metaphysics which in turn gives way to the positivist or scientific phase 
of human history. 

Comte was influential in bringing about the secularisation of 
religion even if he was not entirely successful in making socio¬ 
logy the theology of his secular religion. Comte’s positivist metho¬ 
dology, which stressed a rational and emprical approach to religion, was 
refined by Durkheim (1858-1917) in his famous systematic study of 
primitive religion. He emphasised the “eminently social” character 
of religion and attempted to explain religion, the complex of beliefs 
and ritual gestures, in terms of social function*. 

The positivist tradition, which has been decisive for the develop¬ 
ment of social anthropology, resulted in the demythologisation of the 
transendental elements of religion and the deepening of a scep- 


5. Ibid., p. 57ff ; Toynbee, op. cit., pp. 181-182 


6. See Julian Huxley, Introduction to Teilhard de Chardin, 
(New York : Harper and Row, 1961), p. 12fT; Raymond J. Nogar, 
and the Faith, ” Concilium, 6 (June. 1966), 26-30 


The Phenomenon of Man 

"Evolutionary Humanism 


7. Emile Durkheim, The Elementary Forms of the Religious life (New York : The Free 
Press of Glencoe, 196S), p. 22. For a more extended discussion of Durkheim’s approach 
to religion see Talcott Parsons. The Structure of Social Action (New York : The Free 
Frets of Glencoe, 1961). pp. 412-441. 
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ti cai, and often, hostile attitude to religious beliefs and practices. It is 
interesting to note that most of die leading sociologists and anthropo¬ 
logists—Westermarck, Rivers, Seligman, Radicliffe-Brown, Malinowski 
—were agnostics and positivists who “ if they discussed religion, treated 
it as a superstition for which some scientific explanation was required 
and could be supplied.” 8 

The authenticity and authority of religion, discredited by the social 
anthropologists, were further eroded by the rise of Biblical criticism and 
study of comparative mythology and comparative religion. Biblical 
criticism, adopting a positivist methodology, undermined faith in 
scriptural revelation ; the study of comparative religion introduced a 
relativism which regarded all religious beliefs and rituals as natural 
phenomena, all of them equally illusory, as Freud forcefully suggested 
when he gave his book on religion the title, The Future of an Illusion .* 

Religio—reform movements 

I have traced in some detail the evolution of European think¬ 
ing on science and religion because our past, as it is affecting us 
in India, is, whether we like it or not, largely a European past shaped 
by its theological controversies, sociological developments and scientific 
discoveries. It is true, as K.M. Pannikar has remarked, that Hinduism 
was strikingly unaffected by the revolutionary Copemican system and 
the theory of evolution, both of which touched off intense religious 
controversy in Europe.This is probably explained by the creedal 
structure of Hinduism which, as Nehru suggested, “is vague, amor¬ 
phous, many sided, all things to all men.” 11 

It is generally agreed that Hindus in their long history have never 
been a community. No doubt the concepts of Lok samgraha (welfare 
of all) and the Sthiti Prajna doctrine of selfless service of the Gita were 
present in Hinduism; yet the selfless service advocated by the Gita was 
commonly interpreted as a mode of personal filfilment and subordin¬ 
ated to the overriding Hindu, Buddhist and Jain preoccupation with 
self-realisation. The concepts of Moksha and nirvana, understood 
as ‘deliverance’ or ‘emancipation’ or ‘release’ are seen to refer to the 
spiritual process of self-realisation which consists in freeing the self 


8. E.E. Evans-Pritchard, “ Religion and the Anthropologists” in Social Anthropology 
and Other Essays (New York : The Free Press, 1964), p. 162. 

9. B>ld., pp. 160-161 

10. K.M. Pannikar, Hindu Society at Cross Roads (Bombay : Asia Publishing House, 
1955), p. 77. 

11. Jawaharlal Nehru. The Discovery of India (Bombay : Asia Publishing House. 
1961), p, 77, 
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from the bondage of the body and, to use the vivid phrase of Bar¬ 
bara Ward, “the fevered dance of fleeting appearances.” It is not sur¬ 
prising then that the social conscience, whether of the individual or the 
local c ommuni ty, did not exercise a controlling influence on Hindu 
social structures, values and institutions. 12 

Historians of the development of nationalism in India are agreed 
that Hinduism experienced a general stirring of the social conscience— 
focused later in the various religious religo-reform movements like the 
Brahmo Samaj, the Prarthana Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the Ramakrishna 
Mission Movement, and the Gandhian ideology of socio-moral trans¬ 
formation of society—under the inpact of the humanitarian impulses 
of Western liberalism, the democratic principle of invididual liberty 
and human equality, and the Christian affirmation of the dignity of 
of man. 13 This point of view was recently advanced by Shri J.P. Naik, 
Member-Secretary of the Education Commission (1964-1966) for, 
according to him, “the idea that Hindusim got from Christianity was 
that they way to God lies through the service of man. I think 
this is a new concept in Hinduism. We have our ways of Dhyana, 
Karma and Bhakti, but the emphasis on Seva, the service of man as a 
method, and an important method, of realising God, came through 
our contact with Christiatity.” 14 

Social evaluation 

The recognition that traditional social institutions and values, which 
they considered an obstacle to the growth of a modem democratic 
ethos, were sanctioned by religion, stimulated a reformist movement 
among the elite to vitalise the national life by a radical re-interpretation 
of Hinduism in terms of social welfare and the modem conceptions of 
social equality and individual freedom. The Reformers, from Ram- - 
mohan Roy to Gandhiji, aimed at the transformation of traditional 
religion so as to made to consonant with modem ethical motivation, 
without however abandoning the wisdom and insights inherent in tradi- 


12. See K.M. Paimikar, The Foundations of New India (London : Allen and Unwin 
Ltd. 1963), pp, 41-51 ; R.C. Zaehner. At Sundry Times (London : Oxford University Press, 
1938). p. 30ff ; S. Radhakrishnan, The Hindu View of Life (London : Allen and Unwin 
Ltd., 7th impression, 1948), p. 811T ; Prof; D.R. Gadgil( Chairman of the Planning Commis¬ 
sion quoted by Ronald Seghal as saying : "The Indians have no sense of a neighbourhood ; 
The individual thinks of himself as a member of a caste rather than as a member of com¬ 
munity, and it is the caste system which accounts for the state of In dian sanitation.” The 
Crisis of India (London : Jonathan Cape, 1965), p. 130. 

13. See A.R. Desai, Social Background of Indian Nationalism (Bombay : Popular 
Prakashao, 1966), p. 240ff ; B.G. Gokhale, Making of Modern India (Bombay : Asia 
Publishing House, 1958), p. 238ff. 

14. J.P. Naik, “The Role and Problems of Private Enterprise in Education.” in The 
Christian College and National Development (Madras : The Christian Literature Society 
1967), p.123. 
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tional Hinduism. Gandhiji, for instance, attempted a re-definition of 
religion to support his concern for socio-moral values. “One thing 
took deep root in me,” he wrote, “the conviction that morality is the 
basis of things, and that truth is the substance of morality” 15 . By 
identifying religion with morality, Gandhiji understood that there was 
a danger that his social morality might assume an independent 
validity in dissociation from its religious base. 

Though Gandhiji himself was eminently successful in projecting 
into his political thinking and action the religious basis of an enlighten¬ 
ed socio-moral consciousness, it is probably true to maintain that the 
identification of religion and morality has, paradoxically, led to the 
separation of socio-ethical norms from religious belief and practice. 
Just as Nature and Reason in the eighteenth Enlightment gradually 
instituted a cleavage between revelation and natural religion and morali¬ 
ty, so, in the pre-Independence period in India, the social evaluation 
of traditional Hinduism led to the assertion of a modern ethic only 
tenuously linked with a religious consciousness. In fact it is instructive 
to note how Dr. Radhakrishnan, faced with the conflict between the 
configuration of religious life and practice and the modem conception 
of socio-moral values, withdraws religion from the social arena and 
confines it within the individual’s experience of the transcendental. 16 

The turmoil, then, which India experienced under the impact of 
Western cultural and social ideals and values, induced a prolonged 
and intense social evaluation of traditional Hindu institutions, customs 
and values in order to reconcile the conflicting Hindu religious system 
with the social ideals of a modem ethic. In the process, religion was 
subjected to devastating criticism and morality was gradually disso¬ 
ciated from its basis in traditional Hinduism so that today it has become, 
as it did in the Deistic philosophy of the eighteenth century, a rational 
substitute for religion. 

Scientific method 

The positivist methodology adopted by Comte, Durkheim and the 
social anthropologists, laid emphasis on the rational, empirical, obser¬ 
vable in the analysis of religious phenomena. This scientific method 
has acquired great prestige because it has been responsible for the tre¬ 
mendous advance in knowledge of man and his physical environment 
and brought about the technological revolution. The scientific temper, 
which Humayun Kabir defined as “essentially an attitude of search for 


15. Quoted in Roland W. Scott, Social Ethics in Modem Hinduism (Calcutta : V.M.C. A. 
Publishing House, 1933). p. 11. 

16. Scott, op. cit., pp. 23 ff. 
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the truth regardless of consequences,” is not easily reconciled with 
the religious method of seeking legitimation of doctrines in the unques¬ 
tioned authority of scripture and tradition. 17 This conflict between 
the experimental, rational and empirical method of science and the 
authoritarian attitude of religion has undermined the credibility of re¬ 
ligion for the modem mind. “If established religions become rigid, 
closed confined narrowly to a world whose boundaries are marked 
out in the scriptures written centuries ago,” Dr. Radhakrishnan points 
out, “those attracted by the scientific method, which has demonstra¬ 
ted its validity, not only theoretically but practically, through the 
spectacular technological results, are inclined to prefer the laboratory 
to the altar.” 1 * 

Jawaharlal Nehru’s attitude to science and religion might perhaps 
be taken as a paradigm of the outlook of the modem Indian. He ad¬ 
mitted that he was attracted to the “ethical approach to life,” but he 
repeatedly declared that he was not a religious man in the usual sense 
of the term. 

An enthusiastic believer in the sovereign effectiveness of the scientific 
method, Nehru found that his study of religions only confirmed his 
faith in the methods and approach of science. “Religion, as I saw it 
practised,” he writes, “and accepted by thinking minds, whether it was 
Hindusim or Islam or Buddhism or Christianity, did not attract me. It 
seemed to be closely associated with superstitious practices and dog¬ 
matic beliefs, and behind it lay a method of approach to life’s prob¬ 
lems which was certainly not that of science. There was an element 
of magic about it, an uncritical credulousness, a reliance on the super¬ 
natural.” 19 He appreciated the rich insights into reality communi¬ 
cated by mystical experience, but he was convinced that in the solutions- 
of the real problems of individual and social life “the way of observation 
and precise knowledge and deliberate reasoning, according to the 
method of science must be followed. This method may not always 
be applicable in our quest for truth, for art and poetry and certain 
psychic experience, seem to belong to a different order of things and to 
elude the objective methods of science... always we must hold to our 
anchor of precise objective knowledge tested by reason, and even more 
so by experiment and practice, and always we must beware of losing 
ourselves in a sea of speculation unconnected with the day-to-day 


17. Humayun Kabir, Indian Philosophy of Education (Bombay : Asia Publishing House. 
1962), p. 22. 

18. S. Radhakrishana, Recovery of Faith (Delhi : Hind Pocket Books (P) Ltd., 3rd 
impression, 1968), p. 16. 

19. Jawaharlal Nehru, op.clt., p. 26. 
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problems of life and the seeds of mm and women. A living philo¬ 
sophy must answer the problems of today.’’ 20 

Rclatfmation of knowledge 

Another characteristic of the scientific method is the flexibility with 
which hypotheses are erected and demolished so that judgments are 
understood to be provisional and subject to continual revision in the 
light of fresh evidence. This has created a fluid intellectual climate 
in which the approach to knowledge and values is essentially relative 
experimental and ‘open’. 

This relativisation of knowledge is a striking feature of the modem 
outlook. As the well known sociologist of religion, Peter Berger, 
has noted, “the awareness of relativity, which probably in all ages of 
history has been the possession of a small group of intellectuals, today 
appears as a broad cultural fact reaching far down into the lower 
reaches of the social system.” 21 This possibly explains why even 
practising adherents of the dogmatic religions, like Roman Catho¬ 
licism and Islam, find it difficult to accept creedal statements that are 
absolute, static and immutable. 

The evolutionary thesis, for instance, confronted dogmatic religions 
with a formidable challenge, and their reactions to this scientific theory 
engendered a loss of confidence in the unquestioned authority of 
the creation narrative in Genesis and the Koran. The rigid insistence 
on a fundamentalist and literal interpretation of the creation narrative 
has undermined belief in revelation precisely because these religions 
have given the impression of being obscurantist and outdated, 
stubbornly resisting the light. 

As a result it is not uncommon to find Christians and Muslims 
whose lives reflect the dual realities of science and faith ; they live in 
two incompatible worlds, one of traditional religious observance, the 
other of a personal interpretation of beliefs which is at variance with 
orthodoxy. It is a kind of schizophrenic existence in which outward 
allegiance is contradicted by inward ‘betrayal.’ 22 Absolute creeds 


20. Jawaharlal Nehru, op. cit., p. 31. Betrand Russell, who shares with Nehru an ad¬ 
miration for the scientific method, adds this cautionary note : “If therefore, a scientific 
civilisation is to be a good civilisation, it is necessary that increase in knowledge should be 
accompanied by increase in wisdom. I mean by wisdom a right conception of the ends of 
of life. This is something which science in itself does not provide. Increase of science by 
itself, therefore, is not enough to guarantee any genuine progress, though it provides one 
of the ingredients which progress requires.” The Scientific Outlook (New York : W.W. 
Norton and Company, 1962), Introduction, p. x. 

21. Peter L. Berger, Invitation to Sociology (Middlesex : Penguin Books, Ltd., 1963), p.64. 

22. S. Radhakrishnan, Recovery of Faith, p. 25. 
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formerly did provide a feme of security and a stable world-view; but 
today absolute and un chang in g religious doctrines are a source of intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual conflict and, often, total unbelief. It seems certain 
that in the coming years there will be an increase of tension between the 
authoritarian structure of religious creeds and the secular emphasis on 
individual decision and intellectual freedom. 

The technological revolution 

Contemporary society is being transformed by technology, the mag¬ 
nificent achievements of science and the cultural revolution brought 
about by the mass media of communication. We are living in a tech¬ 
nical civilisation which may be described as the civilisation of man 
dominating the earth and using it as a tool for the progressive conquest 
of nature. Though technology is popularly assumed to be a material 
fact, if is more truly a cultural reality in the sense that it reflects a whole 
complex of values, aspirations, attitudes and motivations. Techno¬ 
logy creates the conditions for the evolution of a new style of life which 
is characterised by change, extraordinary mobility, new social relations 
and the specialisation of social function. As the structures and insti¬ 
tutions of society are modified by technical innovation and large-scale 
industrialisation and urbanisation, they alter the Weltcmchauung — 
the orientation to nature, time, life—of the individual. This process 
is perhaps best understood as the secularisation of human, life and 
activity. It denotes the transition from a ‘sacred’ to a ‘secular’ society 
as that society changes from a ‘primitive’ organisation of social life 
to a ‘modern’ form of socio-economic arrangement. 

Secularisation is a process by which ‘‘what was previously regarded 
as religious is now ceasing to be such, and it also implies a process of 
differentiation which results in the various aspects of society, economic', 
political, legal and moral, becoming increasingly discrete in relation to 
each other.” 23 In primitive societies, religion performs the social 
function of integrating society, so that its social and cultural institutions 
and values are embedded in a religious matrix; in a secular society, 
with its acceptance of more technical and scientific procedures, socio¬ 
economic, cultural and political institutions, norms and patterns of 
behaviour are sharply differentiated from the sphere of religion and 
religious preconceptions. This is not to say that religious values may 
not influence secular activities and institutions; but it does mean that 
the diversification of society, brought about by the massive application 
of technology and science, has constricted the areas of reli gi ons be- 


23. M.N. Srinivas, Social Change in Modem India 
p. 119. 
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licfs and restricted their significance for social organisation and social 
action.* 4 

Impact of secnlarisatioii 

The process of secularisation makes it necessary for religions to 
review the significance of their institutions and activities. In recent 
years, for instance, there has been a movement of responsibility for 
certain forms of social service from private to State agencies. This 
shift is part of the complex process of secularisation. Another impor¬ 
tant aspect of the secularisation of the entire field of social work is the 
tendency to greater specialisation. In the early decades of this century, 
education was a recognised form of social service and a transparent 
sign of Christian charity. But with government taking over major 
responsibility for the country’s educational system, education has been 
increasingly secularised and become a highly specialised activity. Today 
goodwill and Christian charity are definitely inadequate in the field of 
education unless allied to knowledge and the ability to handle modem 
instructional techniques for the diffusion of this knowledge. In other 
words, the religious significance of Christian schools has altered; society 
(even Christians) value Christian schools not for their charity and 
religious motivation but for their professional competence. 

Similarly, the religious value of other forms of Christian social 
service is diminished by the professionalisation of activities which were 
formerly accepted as unambiguous expressions of religiously motivated 
love. Nursing, hospital work, social rehabilitation of juvenile delin¬ 
quents, homes for handicapped children—all these services are becom¬ 
ing secularised and professionalised in the sense that these institutions 
are not recognised today primarily as signs of Christian charity but as 
highly specialised forms of professional and technical skills. 

The radius then of the religious significance of Christian institutional 
action in a secularised society has, to an appreciable extent, been 
diminished by professionalisation of these forms of social services. 
This is not to say that religion may not have any influence in these se¬ 
cularised professions ; on the contrary, religions can play a creative 
role in sensitising the conscience of society and help in the evolution of 
a more human social order. 

Religious authority 

The specialisation of social function, characteristic of any society 


24. Harrvey Cox. The Secular City (New York : The Macmillan Company, 6th printing 
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undergoing the process of secularisation, is responsible for the new 
attitude to religious authority. Formerly religious functionaries, 
whether priest or Mullah or Ulema, were acknowledged leaders in the 
community because they had exclusive access to the sources of religious 
creed and tradition. However, the intelligentsia is unwilling to recog¬ 
nise the claims of priestly authority not only in religious interpretation 
but also in other spheres of secular activity . As Srinivas has obser¬ 
ved, the priestly authority of Hindu priests was eroded by the secularisa¬ 
tion process, because they “do not have the intellectual equipment or 
the social position to undertake a reinterpretation of Hinduism that 
would suit modern circumstances. Since the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century, such reinterpretation has come from the Westernised 
Hindu elite. The fact that this elite has been antiritualistic, as well as 
inclined to frown upon popular sacrifices, beliefs, and practices, has 
stripped Hinduism of a great deal of its content.’’ 25 

The tendency of religious functionaries is to be conservative and to 
develop a vested interest in religion as a source of power and social 
control. This factor of an inflexible and entrenched religions bureau- 
racy is largely responsible for the failure of religious to change and 
adapt themselves to the new outlook and aims of modem society. 

If change is of the essence of the process of modernisation so is 
adaptability. This capacity for adaptation and continual revision is 
reflected in the quality of the response of organised religions to the 
changing needs, demands and expectations of modem man. Refusal 
to adapt, to revise, to adjust, that is, to enter into a continual dialogue 
with the changing physical, moral, social environment of the individual 
in society is to doom religions and their institutions to obsolescence. 
There is no doubt that in the redefinition of religion and the superna¬ 
tural influenced by science and technology, religions which do not 
come to terms with the modem human situation will become increasing¬ 
ly marginal to the preoccupations of modem secularised society. 2 * 

Process of Modernisation 

In recent years there has been a growing concern with economic 
development and the modernisation of so-called traditional societies. 
The process of modernisation is highly complex because it involves 
the application of technology to economic and social institutions giving 
them an increasingly technological and scientific character but, more 
importantly, it implies the transformation of outlook and values and 


25. Siinivu, op. eit., p. 13S. 


26. See B.R. Wilson, “ Religion in Secular Society,” in Roland F 
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motivations that will reflect a rational and scientific approach to every 
aspect of human life. Analysts of the process of development have 
discovered that is not enough to modernise society unless it has a 
psychosocial infrastructure of norms, values and attitudes to support 
the new structures of industry and mechanised farming. 

In the developing countries there is a strong conviction that religion 
is the matrix of institutions, values and social norms that impede econo¬ 
mic development and the modernisation of society. Max Weber 
started this trend of throught when he studied the relationship of Hindu 
metaphysics and religious values to economic progress and came to 
the conclusion that Hindu culture, caste-values, the religious doctrines 
of Maya and Karma and the spirit of ‘other-worldliness’ created 
barriers to economic development. 27 

Recently, Gunnar Myrdal, in his monumental study of development 
in South East Asia, has argued forcefully, in the Weberian tradition, 
for the need to reform religion to make it an instrument for social and 
economic development. Myrdal holds that religion “usually acts as a 
tremendous force for social inertia,” and that traditional religious 
beliefs and valuations are serious obstacles to the “spread of moderni¬ 
sation ideas and of planning and other social and economic changes.’’ 2 * 
The role of religion in the developmental process, as it was interpreted 
by Weber, has made a deep impact on the intellectual elite of developing 
countries and especially here in India. Religion has tended to become 
associated in the modern mind with socio—economic and cultural 
backwardness. 

It is interesting to note that this tension between modernisation 
and religion is also experienced in the Islamic countries of the Middle- 
East. Dr. Hassan Saab in a recent article has noted the tendency 
of Islam to look with distrust on anything new and believes that the 
Muslim elite in the Middle-East is experiencing a serious crisis in the 
confrontation between the divine character of Islam and the religious 
orientation of its civilisation and the positivist spirit with its scientific 
character. In the struggle for economic development, the younger 
generation, he feels, is determined to modernise with or without Islam 
because whereas underdevelopment could formerly be imputed to 


27. Max Meber, The Religion of India: the Sociology of Hinduism and Buddhism (edi.) 
H.H. Gerth and D. Martindale (New York : The Free Press, 1958). For a discussion of 
Weber's interpreattion of Hindu culture and social values see Amar Kumar Singh, “Hindu 
Culture and Economic Development” Conspectus 3 (First Quarter, 1967), pp. 9-32 ; C.P. 
Loomis and Z.K. Loomis, Socio-Economic Development and the Religions Factor in India 
(New Delhi : Affiliated East-West Press Pvt., Ltd. 1969). 
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Western imperialism, today it is attributed to the traditional Islamic 
heritage. 2 * 

All religions are facing the challenge of development. Among 
Christians there has been a determined attempt, especially by the 
Second Vatican Council, to enter into adialogue with the world, to express 
a vigorous concern for the temporal order, and to demonstrate the rele J 
vance of Christian belief to the aspirations, values and development 
of modern society. As Pope Paul VI announced in his address to the 
Council (December 1963): “Let the world know this : the Church looks 
at the world with profound understanding, with sincere admiration, 
with a sincere intention not of conquering it, but of serving it; not of 
destroying it, but of appreciating it; not of condemning it, but of streng¬ 
thening it.” The Church, during Vatican II and after, has been making 
a sustained effort to soften the rigidities of the traditional attitude of 
opposition to the world, and to develop a coherent rationale for planned 
involvement in socio-economic development. When Pope Paul 
visited the United Nations headquarters in New York and the ILO in 
Geneva, he was making a symbolic proclamation of the reality of 
Christian involvement in the great problems of world development, 
peace and progress. There is no longer any question among Christians 
of abandoning the world or withdrawing from it ; on the contrary, 
the Church, in the encyclical letters The Progress of Peoples and 
Peace on Earth, has expressed its desire to actively participate in the 
building of the secular city. The Church is experiencing a new under¬ 
standing of itself in the technological age : in theology, in ethics, in 
institutional structures there is a movement from the static, the defensive 
the polemic and the authoritarian towards the dynamic, the evolutio¬ 
nary, the experimental, the rational and scientific. 

“It is the function of religion,” Radhakrishnan writes, “to turn the 
world upside down, to make revolutionary demands.” 30 How suc¬ 
cessfully religions will be able to carry out this role will depend on their 
capacity to understand the technological age in which man has come 
of age, and has the responsibility of shaping his own destiny in the 
world. The challenge facing all religions is to make religious belief 
credible in the age of science and technology and to provide the think¬ 
ing man with wisdom and inspiration that can be meaningfully 
related to development of individual and social life. 


29. Hassan Saab. “L’Islam face aux defis de la vie moderoe” Orient 40 (1966), pp. 229-247. 
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Notes and Comment 

Revolution and Social Change 


Social conflict and struggle seem to be inevitable dimensions in the 
evolution of social life. Such clashes of interest may manifest themselves in 
a variety of forms. In a growing industrial society, the strike is the weapon 
of organized labour in its conflict with the employers. But the impact of this 
type of conflict has been narrowly circumscribed by legislation in view of the 
common good and for the maintenance of law and order. 

Another more violent type of conflict expression is the gherao, as it is 
known in India. It has been used not only in the factory, but also in the 
university establishments, and even government ministers have had to face the 
compulsion and intimidation that is part of the gherao technique. 

But both the strike and the gherao seem to be giving way to a more 
powerful form of protest, and this is the revolution. In its essential meaning, 
a revolution implies a break with a previous system which no longer provides 
for the common good and the creation of a new order more likely to assure 
the common good. Obviously, in the process violence may or may not be 
used. 

Non-Violence 

In India, Gandhiji has set us the example of bringing about a revolution 
through non-violent methods. Ahimsa is part of our ancient tradition and 
has a cultural appeal to the mass of Indians, although today, there is quite a 
lot of violence in Indian public life. But the hunger strike attracts a lot 
more attention in India because of certain ascetical overtones deeply em¬ 
bedded in the Indian religious tradition. The difficulty with the practice 
of non-violence is that it requires great strength of purpose and continual 
self disicpline. Much will also depend on the nature of the adversary against 
whom it is directed. 

But the need or sometimes the compulsion to use violence cannot al- 
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together be ruled out, especially where the elite who have captured supreme 
power are completely unscrupulous in the manner in which they suppress 
every kind of opposition. Grave social injustices may be perpetuated by 
vested interests who have captured such power to preserve law and order. 
In such a situation, only a violent removal from power or a change in the 
social structure can bring about a radical improvement in the situation and 
achieve the goals of distributive justice. 

Drastic changes of this kind are not unknown in nature. There is a 
purpose in all creation. All things cohere, grow together and reach out 
towards a distant future. However, evolution often proceeds by sudden 
mutations or jumps. Man himself provides an example of one of these 
radical changes in the evolutionary process. Creation is not continuous, 
but admits of cleavages and new mutations. Similarly, it may be argued that 
in the social world in which man lives and progresses, similar sharp conflicts 
and violent clashes may introduce a higher and more equitable social order. 

From the purely moral point of view, it is obvious that a morally good 
end never justifies a morally evil means. But the problem is often how to 
judge what is a morally evil means. This implies the possibility of useful 
and legitimate violence. Nor are there sufficient proofs in the religious 
scriptures of the various communities living in this country of any general 
principle rigidly enjoining non-violence on their adherents. 

But it must be admitted that it is love and iove alone that can transform 
the world and not hatred. This is the danger with the use of violence. 
Violence generally breeds violence. Yet the history of mankind is marked 
by struggle and conflict in the slow progress of social evolution. 

A true revolution 

In the above context, how far does the revolutionary activity of the 
Communists either in West Bengal or Kerala justify itself. The kind of 
violence used by the Communist Party of India in Calcutta and the Naxal- 
ites in West Bengal is nothing less than a bold attempt to capture power for 
the communist party under the aegis of the common struggle for justice. 
But the kind of intimidation and compulsion under which the entire popu¬ 
lation of the city and the rural districts have been pressurized by the party 
members to accept party decisions is a complete denial of the democratic 
rights of the people. The so-called ‘United Fronts’ with either leftist parties 
or those that have broken away from the Congress have been used as facades 
for the subversive tactics of the Communists, as those parties are now coming 
to realize. 

All this goes to prove that those urging radical changes must clarify their 
intentions concerning their honest seeking for the common good and also 
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carefully weigh the probable implications of violent action. The revolution 
j jaf if may be undertaken only as a last resort after other legitimate measures 
have been used, and have completely failed to remedy the injustice. In a 
matter like land reform for instance, organized pressure of the landless 
labourers could be a powerful lever for implementing the existing land 
reform laws speedily. 

Possibly, it might be useful to understand the term ‘revolution* in a broad 
sense, and to regard even the passing of a piece of legislation, that is intended 
to bring about a more equitable distribution of property, as one aspect of the 
revolutionary movement. But violence for the sake of intimidating large 
sections of the population into submission in order to control political power 
is no true revolution, but subversive activity of the lowest type, that must be 
wholeheartedly condemned. 


Minorities in Nation Building 

Nation-building is a far more complex process that had been imagined in 
India at the time of independence, when in the fresh glow of freedom onel 
received the impression that all things were possible with the end of colonia 
rule. After twenty years of independence, the goal of national integration 
still eludes us and we and the Indian nation still disjointed and tom by 
rivalries of diverse interest and regional loyalities of a kind that makes a 
fiction of Indian unity. In this context, the question may be raised as to 
what should be the constitution of a viable unit of society which has the 
right to claim the unswer/ing loyalty of the people within a certain territory. 
What should be the shape and structure of this community that transcends 
smaller societies like the family, kinships groups and other human asso¬ 
ciations to claim suzetainty over them all. 

So far in the history of man, the nation-state has been the embodiment 
of such a society. The state and the nation are said to coalesce and within the 
territory of the state it is expected that a sense of belonging, a common 
culture and common loyalities will prevail. But experience shows that 
especially in the developing countries, which have recently secured their 
independence from colonial rule, the unifying forces within the country are 
often precarious and fresh waves of disunity are continuously threatening 
the security of the state. 

Indian unity 

In India, because of its enormous size, its rapidly increasing population, 
and the heterogeneity of its cultures, the problem of national unity becomes 
aggravated in a manner that seems to defy solution. However, it is urgently 
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desirable that there should be a congruence of the various segments of Indian 
society into a homogenous political identity. Unfortunately the techno- 
scientific impact of our contemporary world culture introduces many con¬ 
flicting elements into this process. 

This can be clearly perceived in the manner in which nationalism, which 
enshrines the right of self-determination, creates sub-national identities 
around cleavages based on religion, language, region, race, tribe and similar 
interests. In an age of democracy, this is bound to happen, especially 
because these ‘parochial’ loyalties are more primary, more inevitable, and 
even more ‘natural’ than the larger and more distant loyalties. Social 
psychology would appear to confirm these conclusions, taking into consider¬ 
ation human nature as it is. Therefore the primary and ‘parochial’ loyalties 
need to be integrated first. Such integration appears to be a necessary 
pre-requisite for ensuring the stability of the larger loyalties that are due to 
the Nation, which Emerson calls the ‘terminal community’. 

Slow process 

Hence it is to be expected that the process of national integration, which 
is mainly political and ideological in a pluralistic society like that of India, 
will take a long time. But there is no doubt that the existence of a modern¬ 
ized political and economic system, the application of uniform legal pro¬ 
cedure, a single bureaucratic orientation towards national development, and 
the gradual extension of modernistic attitudes and ideals will tend to under¬ 
mine ancient and primitive attachments to local or narrow caste and tribal 
groupings, and thus realize and direct the energies of the people towards the 
goal of a unified nation state. 

But this is a slow process and there is a real danger in hastening it. 
Efforts to bring about rapid social change might only generate forces of re¬ 
sistance and counter-revolution, and serve to strengthen those attitudes that 
are already in the process of decay. The obvious conclusion is that the 
problem must be attacked with a deep sympathy for the intricacies of the 
situation and the human feelings involved. 

It is for this reason that the behaviour and the motivation, the tensions 
and conflicts, the sympathies and grievances of the minorities, their collective 
attitudes and their alignments are a crucial factor in the development of an 
integrated society in India. Our political institutions are essentially demo¬ 
cratic and the political system is by and large modernized, but our social 
institutions and the sociological environment remains traditional and what 
might be called ‘pro-democratic’. There has to be a transition of society 
from the pre-democratic to the democratic stage. 
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Coherence of segments 


According to some political scientists, this will take place through a 
process of ‘fission’ and ‘fusion’. In India, there exist coherent segments of 
society based on communal, caste, language and regional identities or a com¬ 
bination of some or all of them. These segments achieve for all purposes 
the status of sub-national units capable of attracting a part of the political 
allegiance of a bulk of the people. Above these, may be found community 
segments—like Hindus and Muslims—which cut across regional, caste and 
language identities and take on national dimensions in the political sphere. 
This political segmentation of the two communities is part of the British 
legacy. And the partition of the country has served to aggravate the division. 

It is to be noted however that not a single minority in India has escaped 
fragmentation within its own confines. It is, therefore, necessary that new 
alignments should take place. And these will be formed on an economic 
basis such as common economic backwardness, economic discrimination 
from caste and communal prejudice and lack of economic opportunities. 
It is the pressure of obtaining a satisfactory solution to the demand for 
economic equality and opportunity in the new modernized society that com¬ 
munal groupings will give way to class groupings. Interest-oriented groups 
will arise which will have to be multi-communal in their composition, concrete 
in their demands, composite in their outlook and concerned with positive 
economic issues in their politics. These forces must be strengthened by a 
development of the process of secularization, so that religious affiliations 
become less of a divisive force. In this manner, the development towards 
national integration will be ensured. 


Redressal of Minority Grievances 

Whether we like it or not, minorities in India, based on religion, race, 
language or culture, must continue to exist as recognized groups with their 
rights safeguarded under the Constitution. Enlightened democracy is fully 
aware that such minorities have made, are making and will make significant 
contributions to the variegated richness of our national life. It is also 
recognized that minority satisfaction will hasten our economic, political and 
cultural progress. 

But it is a commonplace that in a democracy, the very process of dis¬ 
covering and expressing the popular will may bring about certain imbalances 
and injustices and may lead to certain grievances, whether real or supposed, 
of the minorities. There must therefore be available to the minorities 
institutions, procedures and courses for redressal of their grievances. It is 
through such instruments that the confidence of the minorities will be re- 
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assured in order to make them give of their best to the national resurgence. 
The absence of such opportunities will generate acute feelings of frustration 
and lead to alienation of the minorities from other groups in the country. 

Nature of grievances 

The first and paramount field of concern for the minorities is law and 
order. Security of life, property and other ordinary rights must be safe¬ 
guarded. Unless this is done, the tendency of the threatened minority will 
be to seek safety from either a conservative or a reactionary group. In 
Ahmedabad, it has been noted that after the recent riots many Hindus have 
joined the Jan Sangh and Muslims the Communist Party. 

Another source of anxiety for the minorities is the manner in which 
political parties, or other social and cultural societies, trade associations, 
caste or communal bodies may operate to threaten their rights. For instance, 
societies of Hindu extremists like the Akil Bhartiya Hindu Mahasabha have 
been constantly threatening the Muslim and Christian minorities of India 
with denial of citizenship. Such statements, continuously repeated, create 
doubts in the minds of other communities and become a cause of friction 
and suspicion. 

Linked with these aspersions is the present slogan for ‘Indianization’ of 
minorities by some political parties. This demand has reached its most 
articulated form in the writings of Mr. Balraj Madhok. Underlying the 
accusation of the need for Indianization is the assumption that some minorities 
have extraterritorial loyalities, and are alienated from true Indian culture 
which is represented by the culture of the vast Hindu majority. The ab¬ 
surdity of this contention is evident from the fact that the concept of ‘Hindu’ 
community is a vague abstraction, and that in fact, existing Indian culture is a - 
product of many strands and is still in a stage of evolution and change. 
Hinduism is also facing the challenge of a secular society that is being effected 
by an international culture set in motion by the revolution in communication 
media that take no cognizance of national boundaries. 

A constant source of irritation to some minorities is the practical denial 
of the right to freely profess, practise and propagate their religion. This is 
one of the fundamental rights guaranteed under the Constitution. Recent 
legislation in some states makes the exercise of this right impossible. 

Social and cultural societies that disseminate literature calculated to 
poison the minds of any group against the minorities in general or a particular 
minority need to be closely watched. Very often the events of past history 
are raked up to excite revengeful feelings among the less mature sections of 
the public. Such propaganda can produce acute communal tension. 
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Trade and employment boycotts against the members of particular min¬ 
orities may be more difficult to identify and tackle, but they no less add to the 
frustration of the minority, whose members suffer from such discriminatory 
treatment. Similar examples of invidious behaviour towards the minorities 
are malpractices of landlords who refuse to rent their houses to tenants 
belonging to certain minority groups and of cultural, recreational and other 
bodies, including hotels, boarding houses and restraunts and other places of 
amusements, which refuse admission to persons belonging to minority com¬ 
munities. All such discrimination must be prevented and brought under 
social control. 

Redressal of grievances 

First in importance is the judicial process, which would require sound 
judicial machinery, appointments and functioning. The minorities in our 
country have a vested interest in having a first class judiciary. This pre¬ 
requisite is not always available in this country. 

The rights of Indian citizens to retain their citizenship acquired by birth 
or other lawful means must be guaranteed as a right that cannot be taken 
away except by due process of law, or by a deliberate act of the party con¬ 
cerned and so found by the court. This does not seem to be the case at 
present. Instead it is often left to the local executive authority to determine 
whether a citizen especially of a minority community has voluntarily renoun¬ 
ced his citizenship. 

Educational text-books and publications of any kind that tend to create 
animosity against any group of citizens should be committed to the special 
vigilance of the Union executive. Similarly, places of worship should be 
suitably protected. 

It would also be worth while if the Speaker of the Lok Sabha could consti¬ 
tute a permanent committee of the House on Minority Grievances with a full 
time Commissioner to report on the situation of the minorities to the House. 
The Commissioner might usefully serve as a reference for complaints from the 
minorities in regard to their grievances. 

But it is of the utmost importance that dedicated individuals and asso¬ 
ciations of citizens should be determined to grapple with the problems of the 
minorities. Gandhiji always held this to be the crux of the matter. Pressure 
groups like the trade unions can be stimulated to take up the question of 
redressing minority rights. In a similar fashion, kisan subhas and professional 
organizations can help to enlighten the people to accept a more secular view 
of life and learn to respect the rights of the minorities. In the final analysis, 
every effort must be made to create an atmosphere of trust and security 
among the minorities, because trust begets trust. 
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From Theory to Practice 

Comprehensive Rural Health Service 


S. Kaittuthera 
H. Kendrick 
K. Kukowski 


In 1968, Holy Family Hospital, situated in the Delhi South Zone, con¬ 
ducted a survey of the hospital and its surrounding areas. This general, 175 
bed hospital has been in operation since 1956. As a result of the survey, it was 
found that the most pressing need, in line with the government’s planned 
medical development, was rural preventive medicine. It was, therefore, 
decided to set up a comprehensive rural health service based on the Primary 
Health Centre in pattern and set-up, i.e. to give total family care both at 
home and in clinics in the way of curative and preventive measures. 

This Comprehensive Rural Health Service (CRHS), located in the Delhi 
South Zone, started functioning in 1969 in cooperation with the Delhi Munici¬ 
pal Corporation. 

The villages in the area, nine in number, are marginal villages, combina¬ 
tions of urban-rural, Muslim, Hindu and Christian populations, on the fringe 
of the rapidly developing and expanding city of Delhi. The area’s popula¬ 
tion continues to increase every year due to the migration of mostly unskilled, 
illiterate, daily labourers from the nearby states of Uttar Pradesh, Rajasthan, 
Punjab, etc. Drought, crop failure and the promise of higher wages attract 
the families to this fast growing city. With such a transient population, 
there are numerous problems to be faced in providing health and socio- 


Sara Kaitha there, a graduate of Lady Reading School of N urging, is Head of Com¬ 
munity Health Department, Holy Family Hospital, New Delhi. Helene Kendrick is 
Director of the Applied programme of CRHS. Kay Kukowski, a Rresearch chemist, 
is associated with CRHS. 
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economic facilities. The problems vary in degree from village to village. 
The cost of housing is perhaps the highest in the country. The city of Delhi 
is classified by the Government as Class “A" (an extra allowance for housing 
is provided to Central Government employees). In some of the villages, 
the families live in hutments or juggles, others live in better constructed houses. 
There is an upsurge of factories in the area; the Okhla Small Industries Estate 
has over 85 factories employing some of their labourers from these villages. 
Along with the factories come new housing developments, soon a shopping 
area and the like. The villagers range from the extremely poor to the highly 
educated, some being lecturers and teachers at the Jamia Millia Islamia. 

Project services 

The goals of the CRHS are embodied in the services which have been 
developed for the promotion of prevention in the village communities: 

1. Health education. Introduction of health ideas in order to develop 
a personal, family and communal awareness of health aspects of life. These 
feundamental concepts are integrated by way of individual counselling, 
demonstrations, displays, camps, clinics, into every single aspect of this 
programme. 

2. Maternal and child health: Maternal service is the preliminary stage 
of any health service. Its purpose is to build up maternal health in order 
to bring forth a healthy living child through ante-natal, natal and post-natal 
care. The child care, which includes infants and toddlers, concerns itself 
with the physical, psychological and social needs of the growing child. 
Through this, the child is prepared for school and is followed through 
preliminary his education. 

3. Family planning: It is hoped that through guidance and counselling 
a degree of responsible parenthood could be achieved to enable the parents 
to accept the obligations of the parental role in our society. 

4. Applied nutrition: Through applied nutrition, it is hoped that 
acute nutritional problems can be reduced and those suffering from the 
deficiencies can be assisted to a certain degree of normalcy. This can be 
achieved through the following: 

a) Feeding programmes for mothers and children (eggs, milk, protein 
fortified foods) 

b) Kitchen gardening to provide vegetables at minimum costs, enabling 
families to take on basic nutritional values. 

c) Demonstrations of cooking methods to heighten their awareness of the 
value of foods. Displays and audio-visual techniques are used to 
assist the educative process. This will be done in the village as well 
as in the weekly clinics. 
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5. Medical aid: This service is to establish firm foundations and reduce 
the already prevalent diseases and illnesses. 

6. School health: This is a continuation of the maternal and child 
health. As the child grows, health care and guidance are necessary for his 
continued physical and psychological well-being. 

7. Communicable disease assistance control: This is to be achieved 
through immunization and vaccination with smallpox, B.C.G., cholera and 
typhoid. This will be given to all infants, toddlers and other family members. 
Along with this, communicable disease education is given on environment 
and hygiene. 

8. Basic hygiene education: This will introduce the individual and the 
families to the basic information on hygiene and is given through spontaneous, 
group or clinic talks and advice. 

9. Social family welfare service: Because family and individual pro¬ 
blems are closely related to the socio-economic, social and home circum¬ 
stances, a family guidance and referral service is necessary to assist and guide 
families to solve their problems, 

10. Nursing rural health training: Nursing students are offered rural 
experience to give them an understanding of village life and the family, 
social, economic and personal problems of the people. There is specific 
training in the values of preventive medicine which enable the student nurse 
to carry this into her own community as well as into her hospital work. 

11. Statistical data collation: To establish a firm basis for progressive 
research in all priority and evolving problems. 

Staffing pattern 

The team consists of a part-time doctor and volunteer doctors, public 
health nurse, four lady health visitors, nutritionist, social Worker, part-time 
lab technician, Municipal family planning worker, village motivator-cum- 
auxiliary, driver and part-time and full-time volunteers. 

Sponsoring agencies 

This programme is need-based as it is directly the result of a survey carried 
out in the area. Maternal, child health and nutrition were given the highest 
priority. The applied nutrition programme is sponsored by three agencies: 
UNICEF, through poultry maintenance programme, audio-visual equipment 
and feeding equipment; Government of India, which is expected to donate 
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Bokhara, protein-fortified wheat; Catholic Relief Services, which has given 
oil, bulgar wheat and milk powder. The Delhi Administration, through 
a Public Health Grant is assisting with education and some salaries. The 
Communicable Disease Assistance Control is aided by the Municipal Cor¬ 
poration with vaccination and immunization drugs, and it also cooperates 
with family planning workers and sanitary inspectors for the area. 

Phase development 

To achieve these goals, three phases of operation have been designed. 

In Phase I, through a comprehensive health survey, the CRHS was 
introduced to the villagers and priorities were chosen. Through this survey, 
the cooperation of the official and non-official village leaders, those influential 
in the village such as doctors, dhais, teachers, landowners, etc. was 
secured. 

Phase II is started as a short term programme. It consists of (1) Maternal 
and child health and family planning, (2) Applied nutrition, (3) School 
health, (4) Communicable disease control. 

The villages and schools have been entrusted to the four lady health 
visitors. Their work in these villages is to give total family care through 
home visits and clinic service referral. Family care includes all health 
education, motivation and follow-up. Each lady health visitor (LHV) has, 
at present, about 275 families under her care. Each is responsible for about 
1400 school children as well. 

The ante-natal care is as follows: 

i) the early booking of cases for home delivery. This is done during the 
LHV visits. 

ii) periodic check-ups which include lab tests, examination, treatment 
and follow-up. 

iii) referrals of two types will be made, one to the nutrition clinic, that is, 
mothers with anaemia and/or other nutritional deficiencies, the other will be 
those cases unsuitable for home delivery to be referred to the hospital. 

The natal care is as follows: For all of the booked cases home deliveries 
will be arranged. These deliveries will be followed up through the post¬ 
natal care consisting of daily visits for 5 to 6 days and the tenth day after 
delivery. 

The infant care will consist of the infants attending monthly clinic and 
being visited at home each month over a period of one year. This is in 
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older to give the necessary immunization and follow-up of their growth 
and development. For the infants with nutritional problems, referrals will 
be nude to the nutritional clinic mid difficult cases to the hospital. 

The pre-school or toddler care concerns itself with the children from one 
year until school age. This is through clinic attendance every three months 
as well as home visits every three months. Referrals are the same as for the 
infant programme. 

In the home visits immediate health education is given and followed up. 
In the clinics there will be a set pattern of health education through use of 
visual aids. 

The whole programme includes family care: (i) family counselling to work 
out or assist in marriage and family problems, (ii) employment referrals, 
cottage industry, insurance and small business loans, and (iii) medical aid. 

The second aspect of the Phase II programme is applied nutrition. This 
is a priority concern and is directly integrated into every level of service, 
specifically in a referral clinic for nutrition. There are cooking demons¬ 
trations of the available foods to impart knowledge of food values, vitamin 
maintenance in preparation, the “how” of increasing the nutritional content 
of the family diet. Food care will be given to nutritionally deficient mothers 
and children. 

Another aspect of the applied nutrition programme is kitchen gardening 
already implemented and carried out by a village motivator in Joga Bhai 
village. Poultry raising is to be started through UNICEF Poultry Main¬ 
tenance Programme (this supplements both family diet and income). 

School health care consists of toddler follow-up, complete yearly physicals 
by doctor, treatment and follow-up and immunization. Classes will be 
held for teachers in hygiene, home nursing and first aid. Referrals will 
be made from here to the nutritional clinic or hospital, if needed. 

The fourth aspect of Phase II is Communicable Disease Control which 
will be assisted by Delhi Municipal Corporation with immunization teams, 
sanitary inspectors and drugs for immunization. These i mmuniz ations will 
be given in clinics and home visits. Small pox, DPT and cholera are of 
particular concern. Work is being done on the detection and referral of 
infections. Domicilliary care will be given to a small number of T.B. cases. 
With the aid of the sanitary inspector water will be tested and treated when 
necessary; insect eradication will also be undertaken. 

The CRHS programme has helped 9 SO families and nearly 1500 infants 
and toddlers. This required an investment of Rs. 78,000. Financial 
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assistance was received from the Holy Family Hospital Auxiliary and Catholic 
Relief Services, and the Delhi Administration which contributed over Rs. 
10 , 000 . 


Health Analysis 


Village 

Family 

Toddlers 

Infants 

Ante-natal 

Juliana 

Shopkeepers j 

Educated 

employed 

Cottage industry 

Weaning mal¬ 
nutrition, Defi¬ 
cient Character 
formation 80% 

Primary smallpox 

Sec. Vacs. done 

DPT and other 
immunization nil 

Psychological 
development 
training nil 

Pre-school 

preparation nil 

Intestinal & 
other infection 
due to 
sanitation 

70-80 per cent 
untrained dhai 
delivery infection 
Anaemia 

Masigarh 

Fanners 

Same as above 

90-95 per cent 
worms 

Same as above 

Bharat 

Nagar 

Holy Family Hos¬ 
pital employees 
Shopkeepers 
Educated 
employed 

Cottage industry 

Same as above 

Same as above 

Anaemia 

Gafoor 

Nagar 

Class IV em¬ 
ployees at 

Jamia Millia 
Unemployed 
daily labourers 

Same as above, but 
more acute 

i 

Undernourished 
due to infection 
Intestinal infec¬ 
tion due to 
sanitation 

98 per cent village 
dhai delivery 
Anaemia 
Indication of ex¬ 
traordinary 
high still birth 
and neonatal 
birth 

Few witnessed 
maternal deaths. 

Jog a 
Bhai 

1 

98 per cent 
unemployed 
daily labourers 
residing in mud 
Juggiea 

Acute malnutrition due 
to family diet of 
mainly chapatti and 
chili 

Street children 

Acute diseases due to 
malnutrition 

No schooling 

Undernourished 
due to infec¬ 
tion and diet 

High incidence 
of diarrhoea, 
worms 

URI 

Ante-natal 
anaemia Dhai 
delivery infec¬ 
tion 


Contd. 
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Bade 

Hone 

Teacher* of 

Jamie Miflia 

Generally active 
healthy children 

Need for immunization 

Immunization 

98 per cent train¬ 
ed dhai delivery 

Okhla 

Professors 

Intestinal Infections 

High infant 

Early marriage; 


Low income 

Emotional and psy- 

death 

therefore high in- 


labourers 

chological problems 

Marasmus 

ddence of grand 


Middle class 

Anaemia 

Intestinal 

multi-paras 


Few landowners 

Rickets 

infections 

Anaemia 


Beneficiaries 


Village 

Families 
under care 

Infants 
under care 

Toddlers 
under care 

Ante¬ 

natal 

1. Okhla 

291 

95 

339 

38 

2. Batla House 

40 

17 

50 

6 

3. Gafoor Nagar 

64 

12 

68 

5 

4. Joga Bhal 

59 

20 

66 

7 

5. Jamia Dairy 

23 

8 

30 

4 

6. Bharat Nagar 

161 

55 

164 

27 

7. Juliana 

221 

94 

207 

22 

8. Masigarh 

81 

40 

92 

7 

Total 

940 

341 

1016 

116 


Participation 

The CRHS now operates in two centres to cover all the villages. The 
Family Planning Centre in Okhla was given by a village resident as a base 
for the clinics. In Masigarh another centre, donated by the parish, is set up 
for clinics to service the remaining villages. 

The fymi? M ;1Ua g "~ o1 initiated on Marct HT, 1975. the 

Dr. Zakir Husain Memorial Welfare Society. ^ The aims and Objectives of 
this society are the promotion of service for the family within the community 
through the following five standing committees: 

i) Child Welfare—need for organizing children’s activities in order to 
keep them gainfully busy during their leisure time and to provide 
them opportunities for healthy development of their personalities. 

ii) Youth Welfare—a proposal to contact youth, a large segment of 
India’s population, through meetings and conferences, to eventually 
organize Leadership Training Courses, orienting the young toward 
democracy, secularism, socialism, welfare activities and applied 
human relations. 

iii) Family Welfare—to establish suitable activities for recreation, 
economic betterment and education. 
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iv) Neighbourhood Centre—enabling an integrated approach to serve a 
community better as it combines all the welfare services on a need- 
based formula. 

v) Ways and Means—finances. 

This Welfare Society will work in partnership with the CRHS. The 
aims and objectives of both will provide one another with the vehicles neces¬ 
sary for increased social welfare. 

Jamia Millia Islamia has also contributed to the area through the Mukhya 
Sevika training project. The trainees from various states in the country 
required a certain amount of field experience. Several villages have been the 
recipients of these projects—Mahila Mandal (home economics for women) 
and the Balwadi (children’s education). 

Generous efforts have been made by the village women volunteers in the 
sewing and cooking projects. One woman from the village has joined the 
CRHS staff as a village level worker, helping to stimulate the women to an 
acceptance of the project. 

On-going study and research 

During the survey, a sample study of infant and toddler deficiencies was 
conducted by a pediatrician from Irwin Hospital. Based on the children’s 
histories, blood and stools were examined and the report indicated a high 
incidence of Kwashiorkor, Marasmus and Bilateral trachome. Clinic atten¬ 
dance, to date, has evidenced a very high incidence of anaemia, particularly 
among the pregnant mothers and toddlers. Rickets is prevalent in the very 
poor. 

Two research projects are being designed at present to supplement the 
survey in the sense of more in-depth investigation into what responsible 
parenthood really is in these situations as well as an area awareness study to 
determine the level of the community’s response. 

Evaluation and projection 

Phase III of this programme is an overall evaluation of existing services 
after one or two years based on the short term programme. Following this 
will be the implementation of the long term measures based on evaluation 
data. 

Although programmes of this type, sponsored by private voluntary 
organizations, are only beginning, it is conceivable that with government 
consent, available finances and resource assistance, they could be set up 
with a minimum of Rs. 67,000 for adequate staff and other expenses. A 
programme of this sort could easily be considered as one unit. Multiple 
units of four to five could be administered by one public health administrator 
and one supervisor. 
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From the World of Journals 

Evaluating Social Welfare Programmes 



The term “evaluation” covers a wide variety of meanings, ranging from 
descriptions of experiences in carrying out a programme and a highly 
sophisticated analysis of the relationship between the inputs and outputs of a 
specific programme.* 

Evaluation may be either diagnostic or cost-effectiveness oriented. 
Diagnostic evaluation seeks to isolate those factors or conditions that bring 
about an effect as a result of the programme. On the other hand, when 
evaluating cost-effectiveness, the purpose is to measure the costs involved in 
achieving the goals of the programme. 

Evaluation has different implications according to the context in which 
and the purpose for which it is applied. It may mean the methods that are 
applied to determine to what degree a planned programme of deliberate 
intervention achieves a desired change in a specific population. It may 
imply operational analysis when it seeks to measure the effectiveness and 
efficiency of the programme. Or it may be used to analyse the assumptions 
of the intervention strategy designed to obtain some specific result. Or it 
may be used to test the consistency between the actual results of the pro¬ 
gramme and the targets set. 

Hence there is no single mode of evaluation. Different types of study 
may be required to meet the demands of a diversity of purposes and functions 
of a particular programme. 

Antagonism 

But evaluation can develop social antagonism between the evaluating 
agent, and the personnel of the agency whose work is being evaluated. 


•Louis A. Fennan, "Some Perspectives on Evaluating Social Welfare Programmes,” 
The Annals (September 1969), p. 143. 
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Similarly, it may also cause friction between the evaluating agent and die 
sponsor of the evaluation. 

In the first place, it must be realized that the evaluator belongs to a 
professional community and has certain professional standards to maintain 
He has his own ideology and commitments. He may feel that he has the 
special mission to look after the interests of the public in the operation of the 
programme. Or he may feel he is called upon to challenge the assumptions 
on which the programme has been built, and on which decisions may have 
been taken. He would prefer to have scientific information as a necessary 
input to improve the programme, whereas the agency’s staff may accept 
to be guided by the conventional wisdom of their environment. In this 
case a conflict is bound to arise. 

As a professional, the evaluator may wish to test certain theories or to 
try out certain methods. His frame of reference may well be not the needs 
of the sponsor, but the appreciation of his professional colleagues. In this 
case, the sponsor may be disappointed because he does not receive the 
information he requires to take a decision. 

The agency’s staff may have a different perspective from that of the 
evaluator. They may look upon evaluation as organized fault-finding, and 
may resent having their behaviour studied and judged by an outsider. They 
may feel hurt when their advice is bypassed in favour of that of the evaluator. 
They may disagree with the criteria used by the evaluator to judge their per¬ 
formance. They would prefer to participate in the evaluation. But the most 
important source of antagonism is the fear that a bad report from the evaluator 
might mean a reduction in the agency’s resources. 

The agency’s staff may also feel that their practical every day experiences 
are more useful and serviceable for planning and administering the program¬ 
me. To them the evaluation may reveal little that they were not already 
aware of. 

The evaluation can serve the needs of the sponsor in many ways. Parti¬ 
cularly, it must justify the programme in terms of its outcome. This is 
what the sponsor really wants to know. Did he get the best return on his 
investment of resources? Should the programme be refunded in its present 
form or should it be modified? How could further programmes bene¬ 
fit by this experience? Was the programme the right way to meet specific 
goals? But he would not like the goals themselves to be questioned. He 
could however use the evaluation as a mechanism to promote public relations. 

Science 

Thus evaluation becomes more a science than an art. The methodology 
to be used will depend on the circumstances of each case. The sponsor of 
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the evaluation may want urgent information within a specific time limit. 
Such instant evaluation will stress only short-run outcomes. This may not 
be satisfying to the evaluator and will prevent cross-checking that is necessary 
to produce reliable data. It may happen that the evaluator may be compelled 
by reason of his professional integrity to question the value-commitments 
implicit in the programme, especially if this is one of the reasons why the 
programme fails. Another problem for the evaluator will be that the goals 
of the programme may be undergoing a change during the process of evalua¬ 
tion. This will call for changes in the evaluator’s perspectives and the use 
of new measuring tools. 

To what extent should the customer develop and dictate the criteria for 
evaluation ? These criteria may come into conflict with those of the evaluator 
and the agency’s staff. The sponsor may be interested in cost benefit studies, 
the evaluator in client-behaviour and the agency’s staff in programme 
diagnosis. 

One of the principal problems in evaluatory research is how to insure that 
the results of evaluation will be utilized. On the other hand, evaluation 
can become a powerful agent of social change. 

To conclude, it is only recently that in evaluation more attention is being 
paid to the social context, and the difficulties and advantages of evaluation 
are being analyzed and studied. 


Development with Social Justice 

The “resource gap” approach to international development has been 
widely adopted. It has the advantage of quantifying the size and nature of 
developmental problems and focusing attention on the “critical areas” where 
there is a serious imbalance between the demand and supply of required 
inputs to meet growth targets. But, as K. Marsden points out, there are 
also certain dangers in the resource gap technique of planning. * Firs t of all, 
the concentration on economic growth objectives tends to push into the 
background desirable social objectives such as improved employment 
opportunities, the upgrading of minimum standards of living, the narrowing 
of income disparities within the country and between countries. Secondly, 
the resource gap approach does not indicate the optimum strategy to be 
pursued at any time in any given country. Marsden studies the growth 
effects of three development strategies on two social objectives: employment 
levels and income distribution. 


•Keith Marsden, “Towards a Synthesis of Economic Growth and Social Justice,” 
International Labour Review (November, 1969). 
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CrashmodendsatJoa strategy 


The main thrust of this approach to economic growth is productive 
employment through the utilisation of the most advanced technology and 
organisation in all economic activities. It assumes that the advanced sector 
will gradually expand to absorb and integrate all the surplus labour from 
the backward sector. The problem therefore facing less developed countries 
would be: how long will it take the advanced sector to engage the entire 
labour force? Marsden tests this hypothesis by using a two sector model 
based on three macro-economic parameters: capital/output ratio, investment/ 
income ratio and capital/labour ratio. He estimates the capital cost of 
modem technology per worker to be $27,600 in 1970, based on the average 
stock of reproducible capital per worker in the U.S.A., the most developed 
economy in the world today. He also assumes that, in the existing lack of 
information on capital stock or its distribution, that the aggregated capital 
accumulation is equally shared by the advanced and backward sector. 

In this model, only 2.6 per cent of the labour force in developing would 
be engaged in the advanced sector (1970) and this would rise only to 4.4 in 
1980. At this rate it would take 175 years before the entire labour force of 
the developing countries would be absorbed in the modern sector and catch 
up with the advanced nations in terms of productivity and level of investment 
per worker. Even if a more conventional measure of employment is taken, 
it is found that only 63 per cent of the labour force would be employed in 
1980. This would be accompanied by a decline in productivity in the back¬ 
ward sector and a competitive rather than a complementary relationship 
between the two sectors. Though the crash modernisation model has not 
been applied in real life, several elements of it have been introduced into 
developing economies. Thus for instance in Latin America and other 
developing countries in Asia and Africa, there has been an actual decline in 
employment in both absolute and relative terms. 

Dual development strategy 

In this model, emphasis is placed on modern technology but at the same 
time it seeks to utilise the abundant labour available. The advanced sector 
establishes as far as possible a complementary relationship with the tradi¬ 
tional occupations, and as far as possible labour-intensive methods are used. 
In this strategy the decline in productivity levels in the traditional sector is 
prevented but the advanced sector achieves considerable expansion with the 
result that the gap between the sectors widens. In other words the majority 
of the population is left outside the development process. 

Progressive modernisation strategy 

In this model the aim is to bridge the gap between the progressive industrial 
sector and the backward sector by promoting growth from the bottom 
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upwards. While maintaining capital stock and employment levels in the 
modern sector constant, the bulk of the investment funds would be directed 
to the traditional sector. This strategy would result in the reduction of 
employment from 47 per cent to 33 percent and increased productivity in the 
traditional sector by 93 per cent over the decade. 

Marsden concludes that “given the assumptions of constant investment/ 
income and capital/output ratios, the three strategies here are identical in 
their effect on the growth of gross domestic product and the average labour 
productivity. But the progressive modernisation strategy is significantly 
superior when measured against social welfare criteria, namely reduced 
inequality in the distribution of income and improvement in the material 
well-being of the poor, together with an increase in productive employment.” 
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Book Reviews 


MISSION OF JUSTICE AND PEACE. International Labour Organis¬ 
ation, Geneva, 1969. Pp. 154. Rs. 37. 

Few organisations have a past so rich in achievement as the International 
Labour Organisation which has its headquarters in Geneva. The ILO was 
founded in 1919 with the objective of improving the working and living 
conditions of workers all over the world so that “all human beings, irrespective 
of race, creed or sex, might have the right to pursue both their material 
well-being and their spiritual development in conditions of freedom and 
dignity, of economic security and equal opportunity.” During these fifty 
years of its existence, the ILO has exercised a world-wide influence on labour 
legislation by its Conventions and Recommendations. India has formally 
ratified 30 out of 128 Conventions, and even though this does not sound 
very impressive, the fact is that Indian labour policies and legislation have 
been greatly influenced by the ILO Conventions relating to wages, social 
security, and the protection of children and women workers. 

This beautiful book commemorates both the 50th anniversary of the ILO 
and the visit of Pope Paul VI. There is no doubt that the presence of Pope 
Paul transformed the anniversary celebrations into a global event. It 
became the most widely televised event in Europe, reaching an estimated 
audience of over 600 million. The pictures which commemorate the visit 
of Pope Paul are skillfully selected, so that one can almost share in the 
excitement that stirred the people of Geneva. The commentary, too, 
admirably captures the quality of sincerity and simplicity which somehow 
shone through the pomp and spectacle that marked the 50th anniversary 
of the ILO. 

In his major address to the ILO delegates, Pope Paul identified the 
important role of the ILO as the moral conscience of mankind, and proclaimed 
that “Never again will work be superior to the workers, never again will 
work be against the worker; but always work will be for the worker, work 
will be in the service of man, of all men and of all of man.” 
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The Report also features the visit of Pope Paul to the World Council 
of Churches. Two Indians are given special prominence in this report: 
Shri J.L. Hathi, Union Minister of Labour and Rehabilitation, and Shri 
M.M. Thomas of Bangalore who is Chairman of the Central Committee 
of the World Council of Churches. 

One hopes that this beautiful commemorative volume will be widely 
distributed. It has a broad human interest appeal which so accurately 
reflects the sustained dedication of the ILO to the service of mankind. 

INDIAN WORKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS IN BRITAIN. DeWitt John. 

Oxford University Press, London, 1969. Pp. x+194. 25s (paperback). 

Our national newspapers have frequently publicised the distressing 
situation of the Indian immigrants in Britain. A strong racial consciousness 
is growing in Britain, symbolised by the phenomenon of Enoch Powell 
whose racist posturings have transformed the immigrant issue into a domi¬ 
nant factor in British social and political life. Though the coloured immi¬ 
grants form less than 2 per cent of the total population of Britain (Indians 
number about 250,000), they are more ‘visible’ than immigrants from other 
European countries both because of their pigmentation and also because 
they tend to cluster in closely-knit groups mostly in industrial centres. 

G.S. Aurora had studied a community of Sikh immigrant workers in an 
industrial centre in his book, The New Frontiersmen (1967), and he discussed 
in some detail the problems involved in the acculturation and integration of 
Indian migrant communities in British society. Since Aurora’s study, the 
passage of the Commonwealth Immigration Act (1968) has created a new 
situation which has affected the psychological attitude of the Indian com¬ 
munity and also changed the social pattern of living, with the arrival of wives 
and children, from “bachelor households” to private homes. DeWitt John’s 
study of the IWAb is most welcome because it is a perceptive, balanced, and 
sympathetic analysis of the present Punjabi immigrant communities in Britain 
with a view to improving race relations between them and the British society 
so that the ultimate goal of adaptation, acceptance and integration might 
be achieved. 

DeWitt John’s approach is guided by a cluster of hypotheses which are 
derived from Eisenstadt’s classical work, The Absorption of Immigrants 
(1954). According to Eisenstadt, adaptation to the host community involves 
a whole process of resocialisation through which immigrant values, symbols 
and reference groups are gradually transformed to fit the socio-cultural 
norms and values and status-images of the receiving society. This process 
of adaptation is directed by the dynamics of social interaction both within 
the community and the host society, and is influenced by the leaders of the 
immigrant group. What DeWitt John explored was whether the leaders of 
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the Panjabi community, namely those who held leadership positions in the 
IWAs, could help individual immigrants to establish, from a sense of social 
and economic security, social communication with British society and enable 
them to participate in British institutions and, possibly, to develop a feeling 
of solidarity with British society as a whole. 

The evidence suggests that these leaders of the IWAs could be effective, 
in some ways, in promoting the harmonious adaptation of the Punjabi 
immigrants to British society. This they do by, for instance, inviting white 
politicians or social leaders to associate themselves with social functions 
sponsored by the IWAs. These leaders can also help individual immigrants 
to mix socially with whites in various civic organisations linked with the 
school; and in this manner they perform a latent function in-so-far as these 
leaders suggest indirectly to the immigrants new status images, new values 
and patterns of behaviour which are acceptable to British society. 

At the same time, because IWA leadership is based largely on kinship, 
village tics, cliques and personal loyalties, intra-community rivalries and 
factions make it difficult for these leaders to align themselves with British 
dominated organisations like trade unions or other inter-racial organisations 
like VLCs (Voluntary Liaison Committee) or CARD (Campaign Against 
Racial Discrimination). If the IWA leader is active in a trade union, it is 
likely that those who oppose him, because of intra-group rivalries, will not 
join the union. As DeWitt John points out, rivalries and factions within the 
immigrant community follow the pattern of Indian village conflicts: persons 
not issues determine the support the leaders will win in the competition for 
prestige and status. The style of leadership based on kinship, friendship, 
obligation for favours, and a personal following does not seem to be com¬ 
patible with a leadership role in British institutions. For, as a general rule, 
British institutions stress loyalty to the organisation not a person. Another 
problem the IWA leaders face, if they associate too closely with British 
dominated organisations, is that they are considered “snobbish” and lose 
status within their community. According to Eisenstadt, the effective 
leaders of the adaptation process cannot be channels of social communica¬ 
tion unless they are accepted both in the immigrant community and the 
host society. 

The issue is further complicated because the IWA leaders are divided in 
their attitude to inter-racial organisations: some deliberately adopt an attitude 
of moderation to racial discrimination and would like to cooperate both 
socially and politically with white sympathisers; others advocate a militant 
approach to racial discrimination. The situation is still fluid, and it seems 
likely that the more moderate group might succeed in creating a social 
climate favourable to the acceptance by the immigrants of British institutional 
values and norms. 
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DeWitt John has done an immense service not only to the Indian immi¬ 
grants in Britain but also to Indians in their home country. Here we tend 
to be emotional and condemnatory without a clear understanding of the 
complex psychosocial factors involved in racial discrimination against 
coloured minorities. The advantage of DeWitt John’s dispassionate analysis 
is that it exorcises the racial problem of its emotionalism and enables us to 
view an intensely human situation from a rational and objective perspective. 

This study was sponsored by the Institute of Race Relations, London, 
and is part of a five year Survey of Race Relations in Britain. 

CULTURE AND CREATIVITY. K. Chandrasekharan. Madras: Mac¬ 
millan and Co. Ltd., 1969. Pp. 242. Rs. 22.50. 

This volume presents eleven lectures given by the author during 1966-67 
as Tagore Professor of Humanities at Madras University. According to 
the back cover flap, Mr Chandrasekharan is “an advocate by profession and 
has two legal books ‘Administrative Law’ and ‘Delegated Legislation’ to 
his credit. It is however his continuous study of the Poet Tagore which 
prompted the University of Madras to offer him the Tagore Chair for 
Humanities. 

The topics treated in the lectures cover Tagore’s ideas on Poetry and Art 
and on Culture and Nationalism. According to the author, Tagore’s ideas 
on both these sets of topics flow from his deep personal immersion in and 
reflection on Upanishadic thought and his own personal experience of their 
basic teachings. Thus, for Tagore, the poet must be a seer and prophet 
i.e. one who sees beyond the external appearance of things, of nature, of 
human beings, of nations and penetrates to the Real, the Immanent God 
which underlies all. Thus in his discussion on the nature and knowability 
of God, he says: “It is mere tautology to say that God is unknowable, when - 
we have left altogether out of account the person who can and does know 
him. It is the same as saying that food is uneatable when the eater is absent” 
(p. 42). Again: “In metaphysics there is a mighty discussion going on about 
the question whether God is personal or impersonal, whether he has qualities 
or is qualityless,.. .The discussion about quality remains on the level of 
speculation only. It is a discussion which does not touch God himself” 
(p. 42). 

According to Tagore, to “see” and experience this real world of the 
beyond, renunciation and restraint are essential, yet not to the point where 
joys and delights must be entirely shunned. Thus the author quotes Tagore 
as saying: “The task before us today is to make whole the broken-up com¬ 
munal life, to harmonise the divergence between village and town, between 
classes and the masses, between the pride of power and the spirit of comrade¬ 
ship. When they are after enjoyment, they shun renunciation; when they 
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incline to renunciation, they would banish enjoyment from the land and 
subdue man’s mind by cramping it. What we, of Viswabharati, say is that 
the nature of man is denied if truth is not offered to him in its wholeness. 
From this deprivation comes his despair and his ailments” (p. 206). 

Tagore's ideas on education are presented as following the same ideas, 
with their emphasis on the development of the whole man, the integrated man. 
The recounting of Tagore’s parable on “The Parrot’s Cage” (p. 229f) mirrors 
the supreme artistry of the Poet in describing the utter failure of much of 
the education in India, both in its aims and in its methods. 

The lectures on “Towards Universality”, and “Rabindranath Tagore and 
Nationalism” seem, to this reviewer, to be among the best in the collection. 
Tagore’s condemnation of nationalism in its usual manifestations is un¬ 
equivocal and unconditional. His teaching on the complementary relation¬ 
ship between Western and Eastern cultures (the author’s quotations of Tagore 
and Vivekananda seem to contradict) and the consequent need of each to 
borrow from the other, comes like a breath of fresh air in an India where, 
as Prof. Srinivas has pointed out, people are both fearful and yet admiring 
of western culture, proud of and yet insecure in their own cultural tradition. 
The author brings out clearly the sureness and strength with which Tagore 
stands in the ground of his own cultural tradition and is thus enabled to 
look out on Western Culture with a ready willingness to borrow and integrate 
whatever is good. For Tagore, Man comes before national man, human 
culture before national culture; all cultural achievements, eastern or western, 
belong to humanity, not to a particular nation. 

There is an interesting comparative study of Tagore and Coomarswamy, 
as well as one on “The Crisis of Culture”, though the latter seems to be 
more a reflection of the author than of Tagore. In seventeen pages, Tagore 
is mentioned in passing four times. 

Some of the lectures make very hard reading as they tend to be repetitive 
and a collection of statements with but little analysis. This reviewer came 
to the end of “Tradition in Art” rather complexed and confused and but 
little enlightened as to what exactly the Indian art tradition, in comparison 
to the western art tradition was, though the lecture was mainly a comparison 
of the two. 

Finally, the book has a bibliography and an Index. It would have helped 
the reader if a short biography of Tagore had been included in the Introduc¬ 
tion. 

C. Godwin 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION. D.F. Swift. Routledge and Kegan 

Paul, London, 1969. x-f-121. 25s. 
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In this introductory text, Swift is concerned with providing the student 
with an overall view of the educational procesatn its social context. As he 
sees it, the specific role of sociology in the study of education is to describe 
group processes with the emphasis on patterns of behaviour and the values 
which support them. The next section deals with the school as a socail 
establishment: its organisational structure and its implications for the 
participants, masters and students; its normative and behavioural system 
which is always tempered by interaction within the organisation and by the 
pressures exerted by the outer environment. In the following sections, the 
foci of attention are the social environment of the institution of education 
and the social functions of education in relation to society. 

Since Swift makes only minimal reference to the British system of edu¬ 
cation and includes the research findings of British and American scholars, 
the discussion achieves a level of generalisation and at the same time identifies 
concrete problems and the sociological strategies that could be adopted to 
arrive at a deeper understanding of the various socio-cultural functions 
performed by the educational system. Readers will probably find Swift’s 
analysis of the school as a social establishment very useful. He draws on 
organisational literature to show how increased bureaucratisation is likely to 
characterise the school system and how the professionalisation of teachers 
modifies the form of authority. Another useful section is the analysis of 
the sorting and selecting function of formal education. There has accumu¬ 
lated a lot of folklore regarding education and society. Swift clarifies the 
implications of education for social change and its value as one of the more 
important avenues of social mobility. This is an excellent introduction to 
the sociology of education. It will be valuable both to students and all 
those who are interested in education. 

GANDHI THE WRITER. Bhabani Bhattacharya. National Book Trust, 

India, New Delhi, 1969. Pp viii+328. Rs. 15. 

Nehru’s observation on Gandhiji that “if many attempt to write his life, 
they may succeed in throwing light on some aspects of this unique career,” 
seems to have been taken very seriously during the Gandhi Centenary year. 
A vast mass of literature on Gandhiji has accumulated but not much light 
has been thrown on the central figure of the Indian struggle for freedom. 
Bhattacharya’s essay on Gandhi the writer, supported by a Ford Foundation 
grant which enabled him to spend two years collecting data at the National 
Library (Calcutta), the British Museum and Michigan University library, 
could have helped us to a better understanding of an important, if somewhat 
neglected, aspect of Gandhiji’s personality; but, in fact, it is a disappointing 
book because Bhattacharya has really nothing to say, and what he does say 
has been said by others—and more effectively. 

Gandhiji was an extraordinarily prolific writer and his production in 
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English alone exceeds two million words. Moreover, everything of import* 
once that he wrote in fciujarati has been translated into English by his 
secretary, Mahadev Desai. There was, therefore, no dearth of material out 
of which Bhattacharya could fashion “this volume composed essentially of 
Gandhi’s revelation of himself through one medium alone, the written word,” 
The shea* richness of the material, which should have been an asset turns 
out to be a liability, because Bhattachaiya was unable to control it, to 
assimilate, select and order it into a coherent and meaningful pattern. The 
book is neither biography nor history nor literary criticism but a pastiche 
of loosely strung quotations from the sources and comments of other 
writers. 

At the root of Bhattacharya’s failure is his uninteliectual approach to the 
topic. Because Gandhiji wrote about such a wide variety of subjects it was 
essential to engage in a thematic analysis of the content: the seminal ideas 
and key concepts out of which evolved Gandhiji's philosophical synthesis. 
This, of course, would need an intellectual understanding of the central 
concepts of Gandhian philosophy, Satya and Ahimsa and to study their 
influence on what Gandhiji wrote on economics, education, social and 
political life. Bhattacharya does not have the intellectual equipment to 
handle his subject thematically: there are no new insights into Gandhian 
thought, no fresh breeze blows through the stuffy room of Gandhian criticism. 

The patchwork style is in evidence throughout the book. Chapter XVIII 
is simply a collection of songs and hymns which Gandhiji loved. No 
attempt is made at content analysis and to explain why these hymns were 
meaningful to Gandhiji. Chapter XXIII is a catalogue of books, supposedly 
inspired by Gandhian ideals. Here again secondary sources are quoted to 
evaluate some of the books mentioned. Bhattacharya is a novelist whose 
recent book, Ladakh was vastly overrated; as a critic he just does not have 
the intellectual perceptiveness to handle literary judgments. Chapter XXVII, 
“The Full-splendoured Image” is another collection of tributes paid to 
Gandhiji by men and women all over the world. What all these quotations 
have to do with Gandhi the writer remains a mystery. 

Enough has been said to suggest that this book is too superficial to merit 
serious attention. At a time when the market is being flooded with books 
of all kinds on Gandhiji, one has to be selective. The reader will not regret 
it if he decides to do without this book. 

PERSPECTIVES OF PLANNING. Paris: Organization for Economic 

Cooperation and Development, 1969. Pp. 527. $12; £ 4.2s. 

This volume contains the proceedings of the OECD Working Symposium 
on Long-Range Forecasting and Planning in the free world. The purpose 
for which the Symposium was held is clearly stated in the first paragraphs of 
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its declaration on Planning. “Social institutions face growing difficulties as 
a result of an ever increasing complexity which arises directly and indirectly 
from development and assimilation of technology. Many of the serious 
conflicts facing mankind result from the interaction of social, economic, 
technological, political and psychological forces and can no longer be solved 
by fractional approaches from individual disciplines.*’ In addition, the 
quality of individual life and that of the community is changing rapidly, 
business corporations, often multinational, tend to replace individual enter¬ 
prises, and decisions far removed from the individual level have to be made 
to tackle complex and large-scale problems of modern living. 

Planning in the broad sense and not merely confined to the economic 
level becomes a necessity, the more so since the scientist can now rely on the 
computer to provide him with a solution to the most intricate mathematical 
analysis with innumerable variables that the complexity of the case may 
require. But can planning provide a complete answer? 

The first group of papers deals primarily with the fundamental problems 
of planning. In what sense can one plan when the freedom of human 
behaviour is one of the variables that must be recognized and safeguarded. 
This problem of combining determinate targets with indeterminate behaviour 
is one of those recurring hurdles that tend to appear under a new shape and 
form in every century. Even with feedback, long term targets must neces¬ 
sarily be envisaged if planning is to serve any purpose. This need not imply 
a belief in a philosophy of determinism. It is therefore interesting to con¬ 
trast a mechanistic model with a human action model in order to discover 
the reasons for the failure of the former in achieving its goals. 

A second group of papers deals with strategic planning. Systems analysis 
is an important product of the failure of mechanistic planning. But such 
strategic planning is meant to help the decision maker and to provide him. 
with alternative options. It does not determine his decision, since his 
decisions are also taken in the context of the value systems of his environment 
and its institutions. 

The third group of papers deals with normative planning to determine the 
criteria and the goals for a rational selection of “good” strategies. This 
would demand reliable forecasting and the papers describe how information 
could be processed to provide a rational basis for decision-making, within 
industry and at government levels, and makes a plea for “open-ended 
planning”. 

Finally, in a fourth group of papers, the organisational and institutional 
aspects of planning are dealt with. For the social scientist this will prove 
the most valuable and useful part of the book. A special reference is made 
to the corporate enterprise where such planning could be tried out in a 
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limited way. But the fundamental point is how to introduce into social 
systems an inbuilt adaptative feedback to adjust to social change. Urn 
two last papers deal with this question. 

Without a doubt, all the papers are excellent, not only because they are 
written by experts but also because they pose the problematic potentialities 
of the science of “futurology” so dearly and succinctly. In an age of com¬ 
puterization and extraordinary technological advance, such thinking on the 
future of mankind along scientific lines is long overdue. But the future 
grows out of the present and the past and, while the scientist uses all the capa- 
rities of his scientific knowledge and discipline, he must also humbly accept 
the limitations of that discipline. And it is within the sphere of the social 
sciences that the bottleneck appears most clearly, when the social scientist 
attempts to deal with the human element which often escapes definition and 
functions in a complex social system that possesses high-order, multiple- 
loop, non-linear, feedback structures. 

PERSONNEL: The Human Problems of Management. (2nd ed.). George 

Strauss and Leonard R. Sayles. New Delhi: Prentice-Hall of India 

Private Ltd., 1968. Pp. xii+756. Rs. 14.50. 

This new edition of this excellent work of George Strauss and Leonard 
R. Sayles can only be viewed as a most solid addition to the increasingly 
fine publications appearing in the field of Personnel Management. 

Over and above the very comprehensive treatment that is given to the 
whole area of personnel management, it is perhaps in two areas that the book 
makes a peculiar contribution. First of all, while constantly using the latest 
research to underpin their major thrust in every area, they have done so in a 
way that makes for extremely easy reading and comprehension. This enables 
the book to move along in easy scholarly fashion without becoming excessively 
implicated in the particularities of any specific research. 

Secondly, the authors have been very happy in the posture they have 
chosen vis-a-vis the constant problem for books on personnel, namely, the 
mix of theory and technique. Those who are looking for glib technique and 
a shallow “how to” approach will be disappointed in this book. Those, 
however, who are interested in a very solid understanding of the field, coupled 
with indications for practical applications to be tailored by them to their 
particular situation, will find this book most rewarding. 

Not altogether new but extremely well executed is their success in under¬ 
lining the multi-disciplinary character of the field. Not only has the signi¬ 
ficant research have been referred to but the strands of the various disciplines 
have been woven together into an easily comprehensible whole. 
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The addition of discussions on management and leadership styles, the 
review of the function and current state-of-the-art of personality testing, 
and the treatment of automation are particularly welcome. Also appre¬ 
ciated are the expanded treatment of the personnel department as such, the 
motivation of professionals, and new aspects of wage and salary administra¬ 
tion. 

Prentice-Hall has done a real service to management generally, and 
personnel management particularly, in making this excellent text available 
at an extremely attractive price. 

TRADE UNIONISM IN INDIAN PORTS. Michael V. d. Bogaert. New 

Delhi: Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations, 1970. Pp. 196. Rs. 25. 

This study of trade unionism in the ports of Bombay and Calcutta marks 
a definite step forward in the literature on the Indian labour movement. 
The specific contribution of this work is threefold. 

First of all, the study marks an advance in the theoretical framework 
utilized. Aiming to determine whether in fact, two unions, the Calcutta 
Port Shramik Union (CPSU) and the Transport and Dock Workers Union, 
Bombay (TDWUP) can be legitimately termed ‘successful’, the study pro¬ 
ceeds to analyse these unions (and others to a lesser extent) along the follow¬ 
ing dimensions: 1) their ability to establish themselves institutionally and to 
survive; 2) their ability to maintain worker loyalty; 3) their ability to represent 
the members’ interests and to establish effective control over wages and 
working conditions; 4) negatively, their ability to fend off competition. 
While the economic dimension, as the author himself notes, is, perhaps, not 
sifted adequately, the theoretical framework gives the work a distinctive 
purposiveness and coherence. 

Secondly, the study has a distinctive balance. It has managed to fuse 
neatly massive detail with continuous insight and perceptive summaries. 
Statistics without inferences and quantification devoid of meaning are re¬ 
freshingly absent. Evident throughout is the search for meaning, the attempt 
to draw lines together in what otherwise, given the complexity of the port 
labour situations and the variety and number of agencies contributing to the 
‘web of rules’, would be an unintelligible mass of particulars. 

Thirdly, the study underlines some of the positive aspects of unionization 
too often overlooked. Documented very clearly are the positive roles of the 
union as an agency for modernization, social and cultural integration, and 
political education. 

An excellent study, widely recommended. 
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THE ROLE OF THE GHADAR PARTY IN THE NATIONAL MOVE¬ 
MENT. G.S. Deol. Sterling Publishers (P) Ltd., Delhi, 1969. Pp. 

xii+244. Rs. 25. 

The Sikhs are an extraordinarily enterprising and mobile people, and it u 
not surprising that they were the first Indians to migrate in large numbers to 
the U.S. A. and Canada. By 1911, it was estimated the Indian immigrants 
in the U.S. and Canada numbered about 20,000, most of whom were from 
the Punjab. Unfortunately, the U.S. did not turn out to be quite the El 
Dorado the migrants had hopefully believed, and they were discriminated 
against by American labour unions and also by the highly race conscious 
Californians who resented this invasion of “obnoxious aliens” (meaning 
Indians) because it posed a threat to the “economic, moral and social life of 
the white race” particularly on the western seaboard of the U.S. 

It was in these conditions of harassment and discrimination that a group 
of Punjabi immigrants formed the Ghadar party and conceived the ambitious 
scheme of liberating their home country from British rule. Unlike the 
Congress Party, which adopted the Gandhian strategy of non-violence, the 
Ghadaritos were pledged to violence and armed revolution. It is an astonish¬ 
ing story of a small group of dedicated idealists who were intoxicated with the 
idea of national freedom and who selflessly sacrificed their wealth, families 
and their lives in this unequal struggle with the British. 

Apart from the book by Kushwant Singh (1966), which somehow has 
escaped Deol’s attention, no attempt has yet been made to assess the political 
implications of the Ghadarite revolution for the national freedom movement. 
Dr. Deol’s scholarly and thoroughly documented study of the Ghadar move¬ 
ment will fill this gap in the literature on the freedom struggle in India, and 
his book is likely to remain for a long time the authoritative statement on 
this almost unbelievable episode of Indian history. 

While Deol handles with great skill the events that led to the genesis of 
the Ghadar movement and the analysis of its predictable faliure, the major 
weakness of this book is Deol’s inability to link convincingly the Ghadar 
struggle with the national freedom movement. In fact this link is so tenuous 
that the tide of the book is rather misleading. Deol makes several attempts 
to assert that the Ghadar movement inspired the leaders of the national 
struggle for freedom, Netaji Subhas Bose and the I.N.A. (Indian National 
Army), but he provides hardly any evidence. Nor, on the basis of state¬ 
ments of the former Chief Minister of Punjab, S. Pratap Singh Kairon, a 
prejudiced witness, is it possible to relate the Ghadar movement with the 
non-cooperation and civil disobedience strategy adopted by the nadonal 
leaders of the Independence movement. There is simply no evidence to show 
that the Ghadar revoludonaries had any significant impact on the political 
thinking of our nadonal leaders. Until more evidence is forthcoming, it is 
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difficult to accept Deol’s assertion that the Ghadar revolutionaries were in the 
mainstream of the national freedom movement. 

Another weakness of the book is the irritating habit Deol has of padding * 
the text with extended paraphrases of statements from documented sources. 
Though the book is generally readable, the text is cluttered with subtitles, 
often there are as many subtitles as paragraphs. 

These are serious deficiences, yet they do not detract from the overall 
achievement of this competent account of the Ghadar movement. Today, 
when patriotism is a manipulative term which inspires only cynicism, it is 
refreshing to come in contact with this group of Punjabi patriots whose love 
for the country was demonstrated quite simply by sacrifice and death. 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC CHANGE AND THE RELIGIOUS FACTOR IN 

INDIA: An Indian Symposium of views on Max Weber. Charles P. 

Loomis and Zona K. Loomis (ed.). Affiliated East-West Press, New 

Delhi, 1969. Pp. xx+140. 

To what extent is religion a determining influence on social change 
towards economic development in India? This volume addresses itself to 
that question. It is the outcome of a 1966 seminar at Hyderabad organized 
by the National Institute of Community Development on “Max Weber’s 
Theory of Religion and Socio-Economic Change.” The editors offered an 
essay based on Weber’s ideas concerning India and Ascetic Protestantism. 
Some thirty Indian and American scholars discussed the essay and exchanged 
ideas at the seminar. 

To put the argument briefly, belief in the natural law which applied to 
all helped the Ascetic Protestant extend his trust beyond family and clan to 
the brotherhood, and led to rational organization which, along with the 
Protestant ethic, Weber believed to be the main force behind the economic 
prosperity of the west. In contrast, the caste dharma which the Hindus 
followed was particularistic and militated against his extending trust beyond 
the confines of family and caste thus preventing the rise of rational organiza¬ 
tion. The Ascetic Protestant was called to establish the Kingdom of God 
on earth. Wealth, prosperity and success were a sign that he was achieving 
his goal. Asceticism, hard work and thrift were means to attain his goal 
and so was the brotherhood which now proved a powerful tool through 
rational organization. For the Hindu too asceticism was a means but for 
an entirely different kind of goal, namely for other-worldliness. There was 
neither room nor need for rational organization to reach that goal. 

Weber says that development of large scale organizations (hence economic 
development in the Weberian Thesis) can take place only with the devaluing 
of caste and family ties. Only thus can one develop universal trust and iden- 
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tity. This certainly raises a dilemma: Can economic progress be achieved 
only with the sacrifice of other important values, especially those relating to 
the family? This question is not considered in the symposium though it 
^needed discussion especially in the light of the Western experience where 
,T peat economic development has been accompanied by a high rate of family 
breakdown. 

t 

As could be expected, reaction to the essay covered the whole spectrum 
f from disagreement to full agreement. Some pointed out that a distinction 
' had to be made between norm and practice: Weber’s thesis could apply only 
' to a segment of the population. Notable were the views of Alan Beals and 
Milton Singer. Beals argued that “The Protestant ethic is no more essential 
to industrialization than it was to neolithic agriculture or paleolithic hunting 
and collecting” and Singer maintained his familiar view that far from standing 
in the way of economic progress Hinduism contained the essentials for 
capital accumulation. 

One cannot escape a certain feeling of pessimism when one comes to the 
end of the book. This stems partly from the awareness that Weber’s analysis 
may be correct and also from disappointment that positive influences in 
Hinduism towards development, for instance the doctrine of work in the 
Bhagavad Gita, were not sufficiently stressed. 

The book with the varied views that it contains on the Weber thesis is 
very insightful and will be of great help to all engaged in developmental work 
in India. 

SMALL TOWN AND THE NATION. Don Martindale and R. Galen 

Hanson. Greenwood Publishing Corporation, Connecticut, 1969. 

Pp. xvii-210. $10.00 

For the Indian social scientist, social worker, and community develop¬ 
ment officer this book can provide stability and purpose. Stability, because 
it documents the phenemena about which they have been hearing, thinking, 
and discussing in India have also actually taken place in a recognizable 
human behavioural pattern on another part of the globe. Purpose, because 
the book gives them a theory and a technique to compare and contrast that 
situation with their own in the part of India where they are working, which is 
the first step toward designing their own strategy for planned development. 

This study is relevant to India; the clash of old ideals with contemporary 
realities, the local vs. the translocal interests. The major hypothesis is that 
the small town in the modem world faces the conflict of local and translocal 
forces. In India, according to the 1961 Census, there were 59,109 residential 
agglomerations ranging from 2,000 to 4,999 persons. This is 16.6 per cent 
of the national population, the highest category, reflecting Indian life. The 
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small town under study, Benson, grew from a population of only 300 in 
1876 to 3,678 in 1960. When the study was conducted, Benson’s population 
was nearly 4,000. 

The self-sufficient community having all institutions necessary for the full 
life of its residents, government, religious, educational, and economic, 
running its own affairs, taking care of its own problems, is facing increasing 
outside forces. Among the residents there is a growing tension between 
local and cosmopolitan attitudes. Some are struggling to preserve the 
personal atmosphere and the slower pace of life, others are trying to update 
to urban and national standards. The political, economic, and cultural 
centres of power are shifting away from the rural independent local autonomy 
toward larger urban industrial dictates. The small autonomous centre of 
local life is running the risk of becoming a semi-dependent agency of distant 
power centres. This is Benson. Is it not alsp a major part of India? 

The author enumerates four major causes of the shift and the tension. 

1) Increases in State and National legislation affecting local affairs, which 
makes us think of India’s growing strong central government and leadership. 

2) A proliferation of the power of federal agencies, which recalls India’s 
Five Year Plans and various Commissions. 3) Greater standardization and 
national organization of economic and financial institutions, which spells 
India’s nationalization tendencies. 4) Extended power and pervasiveness of 
electronic and printed mass media, which associates us with AIR, cinema, 
and Family Planning in India. 

Besides giving the theory, the hypotheses and the evidence for their 
validity, the authors supply three appendices. In these he presents the 
questionnaire used, the methodology, and the statistical reliability of the 
items in the questionnaire. 

A 

The purpose of the social sciences is not to storehouse ready-made 
answers for every unique situation and problem, but to supply us with a 
theory and a method which enable us to find our own optimum solutions. 
This professional monograph could be a model for a scientific study of a 
major part of India today, rural life and big city government. 

B. D. Fletcher 
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Challenge of Poverty in India 

B.N. Ganguli 


At a recent Seminar on '“The Challenge of Poverty and Unemployment 
in India", organized by the Indian Social Institute, Dr. B.N. Ganguli 
delivered the inaugural address which has been reproduced here in 
the form of an article. In this excellent address, Dr. Ganguli thoroughly 
discusses the concept of poverty, enquires into its causes, and suggests 
what he feels should be done to Improve the lot of the poverty-stricken 

• masses of India. He places emphasis on the prosperous economic trends 
within the country and feels confident that with modem technology a 
solution can be found. 

A 

} This seminar has been convened to discuss what has been dis- 
{ cribed as the “challenge of poverty”. Poverty is a phenomenon 

* which is complex in origin as well as in its manifestations. In the 
*■ context of growth economics the wider aspects of this phenomenon 
v as well as its* subtler manifestation have not always been borne in 
| mind, if only because of convenience of analysis. Poverty has been 
| not inappropriately taken as the starting point on the growth-path. 
< There has been a lot of sophisticated analysis of how the ‘growth 

variables’ vary in relation to total and per capita income or welfare. 

. In die choice of these variables also convenience bf analysis has play- 
tv ed an important part. But our understanding is sometimes hindered, 
not aided, by the introduction of variables and parameters that do 
.not accord with the complex socio-economic situations in the typi- 
tcally poor countries of what is now called the “Third World”. Pro- 
Jfessor Gunnar Myrdal has rightly taken exception to such a proce- 
J|dure, when, instead of being an intellectual exercise which may be 
fruitful in many ways, it becomes a guide to acdon and deployment 

—-- 

Dr. B.N. Gangnli, Emeritus Profexor of Economics, was till recently Vice-Chancellor 
erf the Delhi University. 
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of scarce resources in a poor country. Be feat as it may, I think 
it is clearly necessary in a seminar like this to attend to more compre¬ 
hensive aspects of the challenge of poverty. Poverty is a great social 
and moral challenge. And I submit that ‘poverty’, as an operational 
concept in the contest of a poor country like ours, has to be under¬ 
stood carefully, and this is an intellectual challenge. 

A number of questions arise. What is the ‘norm’ of poverty 
that we have hr mind: what is the ‘poverty-line’. Since mass poverty 
cannot be eliminated within a short period and it is a question of pro¬ 
gress along a time-path where and how do we begin ? Is it better to 
concentrate our attention on the most vulnerable and numerous sec¬ 
tions of the population for whom poverty is not merely a state of 
‘stagnation’, but a state of ‘destitution’ and ‘regression’ even on a 
slowly ascending curve of economic and social betterment ? I hope 
drat such questions will at least be asked in this seminar, and if you 
have answers you will, I dare say, find a better guide to action in your 
answers than in the theoretical models bandied about by economists 
who perhaps never thought that their models would be taken so se¬ 
riously and so uncritically. 

I hope that by now social scientists as well as those who are more 
interested in social action like the members of the Indian Social Insti¬ 
tute, have realized that both the anatomy and the physiology of 
poverty in countries like India have to be studied in a wider frame 
of reference, which should be more empirical and less abstract, 
more micro-social and micro-economic and less macro-social and 
macro-economic. It is also now more clear that poverty is a typical 
case of plurality of causes and heterogeneous intermixture or effects. 


These causes are well known. What, however, is not realized 
is that we tend to emphasize one cause, or a group of causes centred 
round a single cause, according to our own predilections. Our minds 
may be influenced by ideology or, may be, as planners or as 
persons concerned with social action, we show such a preference 
subconsciously, because the corresponding remedy is socially and 
politically more feasible. One may like to emphasize the potentiality 
of development by stating that “India is a rich country inhabitated 
by the poor”—a paradox that a high school student is somtimes asked > 
to explain by his examiner. Having satisfied oneself that there are 
actually vast natural resources awaiting development—a fact not easy | 
to establish in our present demographic situation—one may pick out | 
one of the following causes as the cause of poverty: foreign rule (a * 
thing of the past, but still haunting us like Karma)’, exploitation of a 
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dMt society; O*ert»0|JuiatiDn; lack of capital, lack of education; 

' lack of MiiliWo* wri economic motivation; lack ofhealtfc&nd siamiaa 
in ahanh otimate; lack of * »wd and honest administration; an 
<natmoded soeiaJ system with a lack of social and economic mobi¬ 
lity an exploitative land system that keeps the masses of die country 
ia a -M ate of otter stagnation and destitution; and so on. The chal¬ 
lenge of poverty can no longer be met by this kind of seeking a remedy 
in terms of what we think as a fundamental cause. AH of us are 
“F undamentalis ts” at heart. It looks as if we are ‘sold* on die 
‘lack of capital* as the fundamental cause; and we seem to be funda¬ 
mentalists in this respect, irrespective of the ideological labels that 
we may bear on our persons. Eqnally, we may be ‘sold’ on other 
causes such as family limitation, mass literacy, nutrition, land reforms, 
or administrative reform and we may press for appropriate reme¬ 
dies. 


In a carious situation like this three things seem to me to be im¬ 
portant from the point of view of this seminar. First, we should 
take the necessary step of not only identifying the causes of Indian 
poverty (and not poverty in general), bat also grasping how these 
causes act and react on one another. You should not perhaps set 
so much store by the term ‘underdevelopment’, because it is too much 
of a vague and abstract concept designed to soften the edge of dis¬ 
cussion in international gatherings. It is more fruitful to think of 
poverty in the sense of ‘destitution* that is so massive in our country. 
In this connection, one may find Pattern’s distinction between a ‘pain 
economy’ and a ‘pleasure economy’ useful. A ‘pain economy* is 
that in which human effort is directed to warding off pain and a ‘plea¬ 
sure economy’ is one in which effort may be directed to the attainment 
of positive pleasure and the problem of economic choice really arises. 
Similarly, we may follow Myrdal’s suggestion of avoiding the word 
‘underemployment’, which has certain well-known overtones and 
associations that have no relevance for ns; and of thinking, instead, 
in terms of ander-utilization of our massive labour-force. 

The second desideratum in a rational and practical discussion of 
poverty is to recognize that, while several causes are at work, their 
impact may be relatively different in different parts of the country, 
according to the diversity of culture and historical antecedents in 
different regions. Let me explain briefly what I have in mind. We 
have to remember the principal of interaction and combination of 
multiple factors. Let me give you an analogy derived from the 
agricultural revolution which is under way in our country. As ex¬ 
periments in sugar-cane cultivation have shown, irrigation alone can 
double the output. Fertilizer without irrigation has little effect 
Water, not soil nutrients, is the immediately limiting factor. How 
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ever, once irrigation is supplied, there is a cumulative effect of all 
the factors operating is combination and acting and reacting on one 
another and there is a substantial additional increase in output, so 
t frot parad ox ically, the whole becomes greater than the sum of the 
parts when each is considered sepearately. Factors bearing on 
poverty and on efforts to grow out of poverty operate in a similar 
manner . What is an immediately limiting factor, and, in a way, a 
crucial factor, is a matter for study, and it would be found to vary 
from one part of the country to another. The remedial or amelio¬ 
rative measures will also naturally have a pluralistic character. Plan¬ 
ning during the last two decades has not been pragmatic in tins 
sense. We are by now familiar with the phenomenon of uneven rates 
of developments in India’s sprawling countryside in which so much 
of mass poverty is concentrated. These uneven levels of both poverty 
and development demand a micro-economic and comparative study 
before we are able to refine our plans of rural development to meet 
the challenge of poverty. 

Thirdly, as the result of such micro-economic and micro-social 
studies, it should be posssible to devise specificplans for the vulnerable 
sections of the population or the vulnerable regions of the country 
in which social tensions as the result of poverty have already beoome 
explosive. You may call this fire-fighting, but fire-fighting, I dare 
say, is also part of welfare economics. 

Explosive 

Some of you may perhaps wonder why I talk about fire-fighting 
and explosive situations in the countryside, while the current indi¬ 
cations are those of relative stability and even considerable expansion 
of economic activity. During the current agricultural year the mon¬ 
soon has been better than in 1968-69. The acreage under high-yield¬ 
ing varieties of foodgrains has expanded and the system of fertiliser 
distribution has improved. Foodgrain production is likely to be 
maintained at considerably above 96 million tons, and the larger 
procurement by the States will assure stability of foodgrain prices. 
Production of sugar-cane and jute has reached high levels. Cotton 
and oilseeds have been more plentiful this year. Industrial produc¬ 
tion was 7 per cent higher during the first half of 1969 than during 
the corresponding year of 1968. The drought-induced recession has 
now ended in the export-goods industries and consumer goods indus¬ 
tries catering for the domestic market. 

There is still considerable unused industrial capacity which awaits 
utilization. The price-level has been remarkably stable. Co nsumer 
d eman d has tended to be diversified and h«>« favourably a 
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Bomber of industries. Credit is easy. There is a marked improve¬ 
ment in the balance of payments and in the foreign exchange reserves 
which have been steadily held at Rs 600 crores. Foreign aid has come 
down from one-fourth to one-sixth of the annual rate of iavesthnent.' 
Assets built ap in the past prior to 1962; consolidation of planned 
effort to some extent; a plan holiday; two successive good monsoons, 
on the whole; die delayed effects of devaluation; and die big spurt 
in the agricultural sector as the result of the green revolution have 
neutralised the adverse effects of the drought, the two short wars and 
the consequent increase in military expenditure. 

We are now poised for farther constructive effort. I suggest 
that the challenge of poverty has sense only in a situation like this. 
It is now that there can be a question of redeployment resources and 
re-alignment of our sights and choice of options. On the other hand, 
we have also reached a phase in our development in which Henry 
George’s paradox of progress and poverty has shown its ugly con¬ 
tours. We do not have a pattern of distribution which looks like an 
inverted peg-top with a fat bulge in the middle; there is, indeed, a 
very fat and ugly bulge very near the bottom with a tapering line con¬ 
nected with the bulge—something that does not look like an inverted 
peg-top at all. I ask your pardon for conjuring up a surrealist image. 
Let me explain, however, the kind of context that should form the 
background to a discussion of your theme of the challenge of poverty. 

Poverty-stricken 

Who are the poverty-striken masses ? The bulk of them are in 
India’s countryside. They are our marginal peasants, landless labourers 
and unemployed workers, in general. Recently I was trying to under¬ 
stand the changing fortunes of this class of persons in a historical pers¬ 
pective. Since the turn of the present century we notice that every 
circumstance which has weakened the economic position of the small 
holder has brought about an increase in the supply of landless agricultu¬ 
ral labourers. As holdings have become uneconomical with the increase 
of population, the peasants have either tended to supplement their 
income by outside work or to sell their lands to middlemen or more 
prosperous farmers. Tragically enough, the sections of the popu¬ 
lation on the margin of existence engaged in heavy manual work 
have also been burdened with large families. 

In a normal decade with no epidemics or other disturbing fac¬ 
tors these sections added to their numbers faster than others. During 
the two decades between 1901 and 1921, mortality was found to be 
particularly heavy amongst these sections of the population. It was 
noted by census officers that dm number of agricultural labourers 
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was steadily decreasing, whereas the number of cultivator* and rest- 
receivers was progressively increasing. This trend was found, for 
example, in the Prnyab, Madras, United Provinces and Bengal 
The Madras census superintendent asked, “Does this imply Butt die 
man who farms his own land is being forced to relinquish it to the 
non-cultivating moneylender from whom he obtains a tenancy as a 
cultivator ?” There is no doubt that this was happening. 

But how to explain the increase in the number of cultivating 
owners ? Was it not a sign of progress ? What was happening 
was that by a selecting process the better cultivator with better re¬ 
sources was driving the poorer or thriftless peasant into the margi¬ 
nal areas. Extension of cultivation that one noticed in the earlier 
decades was extension into poor lands which hardly provided sub¬ 
sistence and, even if they did, it was precarious in years of deficient 
rainfall. 

Doting the earlier decades the position of casual agricultural 
labourers was miserable and was becoming worse as the result of 
competition. Their status varied from practical slavery to compa¬ 
rative independence. 

It was this picture of the Indian coutryside which stirred Gandhi’s 
conscience in the nineteen-twenties, and he realized that the country¬ 
side was ripe for a mass movement which could relieve the poverty 
of the masses. He did have a plan, but that is now past history which 
one hardly recalls even in the Gandhi Centenary Year, 

Are we satisfied that our countryside presents a different picture 
today ? In many ways it does, but this seminar should review the 
entire situation. Massive investment in infrastructure in our agri¬ 
cultural sector is a fact which cannot be questioned by anyone. Exten¬ 
sion of cultivation has occured on a large scale not into marginal lands 
on which agricultural possibilities are poor or precarious, but on land 
which has been rendered highly productive through multi-pur- 
pose-river-valley projects as well as the development of other forms 
of irrigation. We should also consider the effects of the tremendous 
leap forward in agriculture in consequence of the green revolution. 

Indian countryside 

Two months ago in the course of an address delivered at the A.N. 
Institute of Social Studies at Patna I gave an exposition on the 
of progress and poverty in the Indian countryside. I cann ot develop 
k on this occasion, but in the historical perspective I have just given 
you the picture is not so rosy as one may wish it to be. There is no 
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• doobtthat the masses have now become more aware of their poverty 
than ever before, but die basic problem still retains its identity and * 
|U tragic character. 1 said in die course of my address that self-suffi¬ 
ciency in foodgrain production, which we are on the verge of attain¬ 
ing, has run against a basic problem: how to feed those who are 
hungry but do not eat because they have neither land nor work op¬ 
portunities. Income and economic opportunites are today distributed 
amongst thorn who have land or are otherwise productively employed. 
He who does not own land or does not work, because he cannot get 
it, does not eat. 

There is, therefore, the crucial problem of providing either emp¬ 
loyment or means of production, including land. According to 
modern growth theory, unemployed manpower cannot be productive¬ 
ly employed, unless there are wage-goods in the form of, at least, food 
for all. Although self-sufficiency in foodgrains is now technologically 
feasible, it should not turn out to be putting the cart before the horse, 
because we have no plan to employ the unemployed in the countryside. 
Let ns remember that already a population equivalent to that of great 
Britain has been squeezed out of any holding, however small, even 
though it lives in the rural arras. This has generated widespread 
rural poverty and destitution. One has to add to their numbers the 
large masses of marginal peasants squeezed out of their holdings 
by the more prosperous who wish to take full advantage of the tech¬ 
nological revolution in agriculture. Government in this country, 
whatever its complexion, will have to give priority to what can be 
done to relieve the economic distress of those vast masses of popu¬ 
lation of whom 160 millions are the landless proletariat. The Green 
Revolution has provided the means to the removal of hunger, if not 
poverty. I am sure that it will set in motion forces which will des¬ 
troy the vested interests standing in the way of the removal of hunger, 
the most elementary response to the challenge of poverty. 
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Elimination of Poverty in India 

A Comparative Approach 


J. Hicks 


In this article which formed the substance of his key-note address 
at the Seminar on "The Challenge of Poverty and Unemployment in 
India", Sir John Hicks, the well-known English economist, discusses 
the economics of poverty and how India should tackle this problem. 

He analyses the example of Japan and feels that the Indian attempt at 
eliminating poverty is not as doomed to frustration as is sometimes 
imagined. The process of development had necessarily to be a slow 
one, and if the present rate of growth as achieved in the Punjab can 
be maintained elsewhere in India, there is every possibility that in 
time the country will be able to move away from its depressing level 
of absolute poverty. 

An economist, who is accustomed to studying the problems of 
his own country, is in danger, when he comes to another country, 
of drawing false conclusions from ignorance of facts. I feel that I am 
myself in this danger, since I have had to prepare the greater part 
of what I am going to say before arriving in India; and though 
I have been in India before, it was a good while ago. I am con¬ 
scious that I am much less well-informed than I should be. Dr. 
Ganguli has knowledge which has enabled him to give a start to this 
seminar much more effectively than I can hope to do. I will, there¬ 
fore, begin by making some remarks on what he has said. 

I am not sure that I fully followed what he said about the distin¬ 
ction between the employment-unemployment question and the 
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poverty question. J cm see that there are two problems—of rural 
poverty andof urban poverty. But surely' it is too much to say that 
rural poverty is so much the main problem that urban poverty is 
only the backwash, hi India any different in this respect from the 
other countries where there are similar problems ? There is pressure 
of population in the rural areas, so people come to the towns be¬ 
cause they need work. In fact they fail to make good In the towns. 
Whatever happens in the countryside, the people who are already 
in die towns are unlikely to go back. So there is a problem of urban 
poverty which needs to be treated separately. 


Land reform 


I have the impression that Dr. Ganguli would seek for a solution 
to the rural problem through some kind of Land Reform. This is 
indeed the solution which has been sought in many countries—with 
varying degrees of success. I have lately been reading the new book 
by Doreen Warriner, Land Reform in Principle and Practice . 1 It has 
been her life’s work to study land reform; and in that book she sums 
up her very wide experience. 

She is critical, in her chapter on India, not of what has been 
done, but of what has not been done. The objectives which India’s 
land reform set out to attain have not on the whole been reached. 
How far this has been the fault of the Indian administration, or how 
far it is due to the problem being more intractable in India than it 
is elsewhere, she does not fully explain, and I do not pretend to know. 
It is one of the matters on which I am hoping to get some light from 
this seminar. 

I can understand that there may justly be a good deal of appre¬ 
hension of what a really throughgoing land reform in India might 
produce. It is only too likely that it would imply dividing up the 
land into very small and therefore inefficient plots, which could hardly 
do more at the best than satisfy the direct wants of the rural popula- 
lation, leaving no surplus available. That is all that would be attain¬ 
ed even in good years; in bad years there would be the more serious 
difficulty. The selling-out by the peasant to middlemen and to 
cultivators (to which Dr. Ganguli has referred) is a very common 
phenomenon in countries where the land is over-divided. From 
the narrowly economic point of view it is a good thing, since it nor¬ 
mally transfers the land into the hands of more productive agents. 
It is favourable to the growth of the national product. 


1. Doreen Warriaer, Land Reform in Principle and Practice (London: Oxford University 
Frets, 1969). 
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If land reform implies no more than simple sub-division ofthis 
irfnrf, it is frankly retrogressive. It means turning one’s bade on 
economic development. Land reform may well be necessary, but it 
limply most not be done in this way. It must be done in a way 
which is 1ms injurious. 

A proper land reform should imply a much more thoroughgoing 
agricultural reorganisation. Agricultural production by very small 
producers who have barely enough, just enough or not quite enough, 
to carry on by themselves, is wasteful in many ways. The peasant 
needs help: help directed not simply to the relief of this poverty but 
more constructive help. He needs help in order that he should contribute 
to the welfare of India as a whole. He is so much of India that India 
cannot prosper without him. He must give as well as receive; what 
he needs is a partner. 

It used to be thought that a landlord, in a landlord-tenant system, 
could provide the partnership that is required. In England, at one 
time, that did work, at least to some extent. The landlord was a 
a partner who had greater resources than the farmer and it was worth 
the landlord’s while to be a source of resources for capital invest¬ 
ment. But it is clear that the landlord system did not work out in 
this way in India; and it is not a solution which could be recommend¬ 
ed nowadays, anywhere. Yet it points to a function which needs 
to be performed, in some way or other—perhaps by a cooperative, 
or some form of state organisation, standing in the place of the land¬ 
lord. 

Comparison of incomes 

I find it hard to believe that in so vast a country as India, with 
such a wide range of different kinds of agriculture, and such a variety 
of climatic conditions, the solution which should be adopted in every 
part of the country is the same. I have prepared the following 
table, based on the usual estimates of per capita income in the dif¬ 
ferent States of India. It is a very rough way of brin g in g out the 
point I want to make, but it will have to do. 

The first column of this table shows the income, per head of 
population in most of the States in the year 1967-8. The second 
column shows the average annual growth rate in real per capita in¬ 
come, from 1960 to 1967, also by States. I have calculated it by 
taking 1960 income, adjusting it for the change in prices, and then 
reckoning the annual growth rate which would yield the 1967 
income. 
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State 

Per Capita Inoome' 
(in rupees) 

1967-68 

■ ' y; try 

Avenge Atuwnd Growth 
Rate of Real Inoome 
Since 1960 (Approx.) 

Punjab 

1130 

5 

Haryana 

880 


Gujarat 

816 

4 

Maharashtra 

801 

1 

West Bengal 

732 

0 

Tamil Nadu 

661 

3 

Mysore 

629 

4 

Jammu & Kashmir 

5 80 

■■J 

Andhra Pradesh 

570 

"3 

Kerala 

567 

2 

Assam 

539 

2 

Rajasthan 

530 

3 

Madhya Pradesh 

517 

2 

Orissa 

498 

2 

Uttar Pradesh 

491 

0.5 

Bihar 

391 

1.5 


The differences which axe shown in this table are certainly remark¬ 
able. In Punjab and Haryana, taking them (as one must) together, 
there appears to be a growth rate of 5 per cent, which is a very res¬ 
pectable growth rate from a world point of view. (The higher growth 
rates which are quoted for some countries, such as Japan, can only 
be attained in a country which has already laid the foundations for 
a thoroughgoing industrialisation). For an economy like the Punjab, 
its 5 per cent growth rate is very respectable. But Punjab is the only 
Indian State which attains that figure, though I find a 4 per cent rate 
in Gujarat and Mysore. Look, however, at the terribly low rates 
for Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, which start at the bottom and get rela¬ 
tively worse. Also at the low rates of growth in Maharashtra and 
Bengal, which started at the top but move down. 

It is surely the case of Punjab which shows what can be done by 
the Great Revolution and so on. It is surely most important that 
that achievement—one of the most promising achievements in all 
India—should not be disturbed. Whatever is done to help the bad 
agricultural areas should not be allowed to disturb the effective 
achievements of the good ones. That is one of the conclusions I 
would draw from my table. Another comes out when we notice that 
the States in which two of the greatest cities are situated (Bombay 
and Calcutta) make a pretty poor showing. Does not this suggest 
that there is something on the urban side also which needs attention? 
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1 tom to the paper which I had prepared beforehand, in which I 
try to look at die Indian problem in relation to what has been hap¬ 
pening in other countries. 

There is plenty of evidence which indicates that those countries 
in the world, which are developing most rapidly are also countries 
w hich are undergoing a major structural change—in the sense of a 
major re-distribution of their labour force from relatively low-paid 
to relatively higher paid occupations. This redistribution takes 
many forms; the form which is best documented is the movement 
out of agriculture. Take a few instances. In Germany, with 
a growth rate of about 5 per cent per annum in real consumer ex¬ 
penditure, the proportion of the labour force engaged in agriculture 
in Germany fell from approximately 17 per cent in 1956 to 11 per cent 
in 1966. In France, with a similar growth rate (over that period) 
there was a similar fall in agricultural employment, from about 26 
per cent to 18 per cent. In Japan, with an even higher growth rate 
(about 7 per cent on this measure) agricultural employment fell from 
38.5 per cent to 24.2 per cent. In all of these cases, and there are 
many others, the structural change that has been going on has had 
a lot to do with the rate of economic growth. 

I am not maintaining that this is the only element; that would 
clearly be untrue. But it is evident that it is a very important ele¬ 
ment. But what is the relevance of it to the Indian case ? 


Japan 

I have been much helped, in thinking this out, by the admirable 
paper of B.F. Johnston of the Food Research Institute in California, 
which has only recently come into my hands though it was published 
in 1966. It is entitled “Agriculture and Economic Development: 
the Japanese Experience”; but it has a good deal to say about other 
sectors than the agricultural, and about other countries than Japan. 
Japan is nevertheless a particularly interesting case, and not only 
because it is such a strong case at the present time. The development 
of the Japanese economy can be followed out over a long period, 
nearly a century, in which Japan has passed from a structure which 
is not so dissimilar from that of modem underdeveloped countries 
into that which it now occupies as one which must surely be wgwwiad 
as in many ways fully developed. But it has taken all that time. ' ■One 
has to go back to the eighteen-eighties to find the be ginning of Ja panese 

development policy-that was when the Japanese firiftinade an 

elaborate enquiry into the state of the Japanese economy, which may 
ahnost be regarded as the first Development Plan in any country. 
Since that time, Japanese development seems to fall into three 
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(1) a phase of Father rapid expansion up to 1944 

(2) a slowing-down between then and 1950 

(3) the renewal of expansion at this extraordinary rate in the 
fifties and sixties 


The slowing-up in the middle period, is partly (of course) to be ex- 
! plained by political causes; but it seems to start well before this turn 
; to militarism, so that a case can be made out for saying that the tom 
1. to militarism itself had economic causes. 


But, however that may be, it is the first phase, when Japan started 
with a structure more like that of India than it has been since, which 
is surely the most releveant to the Indian problem. It is unfortunately 
the case that this phase (in Japan) is much less well documented than 
what happened afterwards but there are some things which are to 
the point which can be perceived. 

If one asks what at that stage was the main propulsive force in this 
j Japanese economy, the answer must surely be the silk export, just 
» a primary product—raw silk (indeed as late as 1930, raw silk was 30 
j, per cent of the value of Japanese exports; earlier it must have been 
il much higher). The opening of Japan to international trade, at the 
Meiji revolution, about 1870, could not have had the stimulating 
effect which it did have, unless the Japanese had found something 
which they could easily sell, and sell so very profitably. Now why 
did the silk trade have so stimulating an effect on Japan, while the 
tea trade, which was developing in India at about the same time, 
failed to have anything like title same stimulating effect ? This is a very 
crucial question; I do not pretend that I know all the answers to it 
But there are parts of the answer which are fairly obvious. 

The tea trade in India was largely developed by non-Indian capi¬ 
tal, so the value added by Indian workers, and the gains made out 
• of it by Indian capitalists must have been relatively slight. The pro¬ 



duction of silk in Japan was a small man’s business; all of the pro¬ 
fits drat were made oat of it within Japan stayed at home/ They wore 
heavily faxed; the Japanese government used die 
revenue which it got from. aijk (and from other 
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the begmmngs of industrial growth. But enough was left';:-to 
snail man to enable him to expand silk production; and not 
(hat, but also to lay the foundations of the small scale industry-^-httle 
workshops only employing a few people—which have been a main- 
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stay of the Japanese economy from that day to this. There were 
from the start these two branches—the relatively large-scale activi¬ 
vifies with which the State was largely concerned, and the small 
scale industry which was the concern of the small ca p i t al ist . Bat 
there was no line of principle between them. The Japan es e, at least 
at that date, had no complexes about socialism and capitalism. They 
used whatever method of organisation seemed most suitable for a 
particular job, and switched from one to the other—either way—as 
appeared at the time most suitable. It can hardly be doubted that 
this empiricism was a great help to them in getting started. 

I pass to the Middle Phase—relatively speaking, a Time of 
Troubles. The obvious explanation of the slowing-up is the increa¬ 
sing resistance against the importation of “cheap'’ Japanese goods 
into many foreign markets; I remain myself of the opinion that that 
was the main cause. But Johnston, my author, stresses another 
cause, which may well have been important. Japan had got through 
her first phase of expansion, essentially as a primaiy producer forti¬ 
fied by small scale industry; but she could not get any further without 
going much more heavily into large-scale industry, which was much 
more expensive in capital. It is certainly very plausible that this 
should have been one at least of the factors at work; and it is a mat¬ 
ter that has lessons for other people as well as the Japanese. 

But I think one can maintain that it is the early stage of indus¬ 
trialism and industrialisation which is always liable to be a time of 
strain. Japan postponed that strain, because she started with a kind 
of industry (pre-industrialisation) that from this point of view was 
relatively easy. It is a good deal more difficult, in the mid-twentieth 
century, to start that way. The superiority of ‘modern” highly capi¬ 
tal-using techniques over simple labour intensive techniques is such 
that there is usually nowadays not much choice. Countries that bring 
their industrialisation late must almost inevitable ran into this capital 
problem near the beginning. They cannot so easily postpone its onset 
as the Japanese did. 

Capital from abroad 

The only countries, now industrialised, that have been able to 
avoid the initial strain are those which have industrialised on capital 
derived frdin abroad. When that is not possible (or not sufficiently 
possible), or when though possible it is not desired, there is liable 
to be a phase in which, there are heavy demands on constructional 
labour, which has to be paid relatively high wages, making considera¬ 
ble demands on the existing 1 supply of consumption goods; while yet 
the supply of such goods, though it will inrease in the end as i result 
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ofthe capital investment, will not do so for a considerable time. 
Thereare examples of this happening; one is the industrial revototfoa 
in England at the beginning of the nineteenth ceatury<r-ao one who » 
lias read Marx will doubt that was a very bad time for labour. Bag* 
land {it will be noticed) could not borrow abroad to finance her in¬ 
dustrialisation, since there was no one else to borrow from. Another 
outstanding example is the very hard times the Russians went through 
in the early days of Communism: their Industrial Revolution. It 
is quite likely that the Japanese m their Middle Phase had a taste of 
it too. 

The matter is more important, and explains more of what happens, 
than is usually allowed for in economic models. It is of course per¬ 
fectly good economics—good classical economics, and by no means 
inconsistent with Keynesian economics—to say that if there is an 
insistent demandfor additional capital, which cannot be obtained from 
outside, and which cannot be financed by voluntary savings, will 
be secured by forced savings, by prices rising relatively to wages—that 
is to say, in the main, at the expense of labour. Real wages will fall, 
during fixe time of stress; or at the best a rise which might other¬ 
wise have occurred will be slowed up. That, I think, is generally 
accepted; but the sacrifice is often made to appear—too much—as a 
short-run sacrifice. It is not so short-run, because of the long time 
which it usually takes before the new more heavily capital using units 
are opertaing at full efficiency. It is not enough to build the plant; 
it has got to be “run in”; the organisation needed for its efficient ope¬ 
ration has to be built up; supplies of the variety of materials needed, 
both regularly and irregularly, for its efficient operation have 
to be arranged; complementary industries, very often, have to be esta¬ 
blished, each of which, in its turn, suffers from the same difficulties 
and the same lags. Only when all this has been got through, when 
the industrial complex has settled down to a relatively smooth work¬ 
ing, is the strain relaxed. In the English case, the original case, it 
took a very long time before this happened—perhaps half a century; 
modern repetitions do not seem to take (and one would not expect 
them to take) anything like so long. But the Russian example, and 
the Japanese example suggest that even now a twenty-year lag is quite 
realistic. 

Back to India 

Let me come back to the case of India, on which I can at least 
raise some questions. 

I suppose one should say in the first place that India, from the 
point of view of structural change, is still at an early stage of the pro- 
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cess which I have sketched out in the case of Japan. The modernised 
sector is still very small, relatively to die total; whether one measures 
it by manufacturing labour force as a proportion of total labour 
force, or in any other way. Urban labour relatively to rural will 
clearly not do, since there is so large a part of the urban labour foroc 
which is clearly not “modernized”. But one should probably not 
look at manufacturing labour alone; other sorts of “tertiary” labour 
should be included, for they should expand (as in all recorded cases 
they have expanded ) alongside manufacturing labour. Even on the 
most inclusive classification, however, the modernized sector remains 
a small one. 

Now this means, as a pure matter of arithematic, that in order to 
get a substantial change in the proportion of labour employed in 
new ways, relatively to the total, the absolute number of people emp¬ 
loyed in the modernised sector has got to expand very fast indeed. It 
is at a later stage in the process of expansion (the stage which in the 
last twenty years has at last been reached in Japan) that big changes 
in proportions can take place fairly easily; at the early stage they 
are much harder. India still at the early stage is finding it very hard. 

Secondly, unlike Japan or Russia (or, in the historical case, Eng¬ 
land), India has been able to finance a programme of capital invest¬ 
ment, on quite a considerable scale, on funds provided in one way 
or another, from abroad. That in itself has made things much easier. 
Indeed, I do not see how what has been done could have been done 
if that assistance had not been available. For after all the countries 
which I have been taking as parallels (Japan and Russia and England) 
were all of them at the beginning of their industrial revolutions— 
before they embarked on their expensive expansions, were relatively 
rich countries—rich, not in comparison with what they are now, but 
in comparison with what India was and largely still is. They had 
a margin to begin with which they could—after a fashion—take 
the strain. I wonder very much whether India has such a margin. 

Thirdly, I must say something, very tentatively, before going fur¬ 
ther, about recent events. The 1966 devaluation of the rupee has, 
we are now told, after all been “successful”, the Indian balance of 
payments has been brought back “into equilibrium”. How long 
that equilibrium will last I will not presume to guess; but let us sup¬ 
pose, at least Tor the sake of argument, that it proves to be durable. 
In that case, what will have happened, in real terms, is that the 
ass i stance from abroad, which is what was in fact registered ih the 
adverse balance of payments (assistance given of course only 
more or less willingly, and only more or less planned), will 
have come to an end. Perhaps there will be an offset in greater secu- 
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rity, less danger of plans bong interrupted, and so on. I do not 
underestimate die importance and usefulness of that. Still the fact 1 
remains that the resources available for the expansion of die Indian 
economy will be by so much diminished. 

That is how one most have read the situation, if it had just - been 
one of a “successful” devaluation; fortunately however that does 
not appear to be the whole story. It would appear that the main 
cause of the “favourable” turn has not been an expansion of exports 
for that (if one looks, as one should, at the dollar value of Indian ex¬ 
ports) has been very modest. The principal factor has evidently 
been a reduction in food imports, not itself a consequence of the de¬ 
valuation but a consequence of a rise in agricultural productivity. 
Now this (supposing, as we have in fact been supposing, that the 
higher level of agricultural production is something which one can 
count on continuing) is indeed a genuine offset. It does enable 
India to manage with a balance of payments “in equilibrium” without 
investible resources being diminished. It is a real gain to set against 
the other loss. 

How much better, however, would it have been if the gain in agri¬ 
cultural productivity had not had to be offset in that way ! It could 
then have provided a stimulus, a genuine basis for expansion and deve¬ 
lopment, very much as accustomed to thinking of exports as provid¬ 
ing such a stimulus; but it does not need to be a matter of exports. 

A sharp increase in national wealth, coming as a “windfall”, if advan¬ 
tage is taken of it, can work in the same way, whether its direct 
effect is in the export field or not. 

Suppose—as we must all hope—that the improvement in agri¬ 
cultural productivity is not merely maintained, but is carried further, 
there is, after all, quite a good chance of this, since it is a part of a 
general improvement, which is not confined to India, but in which 
many other countries participate. The issue, very probably, is not 
whether it is technically possible for the improvement to be carried 
further (there is not much doubt of that) but whether it can be 
carried further, in India, without further expensive investment in 
irrigation and so on, which will itself, while it is being carried out, 
add to the strain. But let us, again, take an optimistic view about' 
that Suppose it happens, as a "windfall”, what then? 

A direct attack 

It would be possible, on the one hand, to use the increased food 
supplies for a direct attack on the problem of poverty. Some of 
that, indeed, would probably come about almost automatically. In 
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#o far as yields per hectare increased, in poor areas, the inhabitants of 
those areas would be better off—better off even if they did not in¬ 
crease their sales of produce, but just consumed more of what they 
themselves produced. But in practice it appears (as is not at all sur¬ 
prising) that it is in the relatively richer areas where the main improve¬ 
ment in productivity occurs. If that increase is to have much effect 
on poverty, the increase will have to be sold, and will have to 
be made available to the poor at low prices. There is then the old 
dilemma—that the fall in prices, so much needed at one end, is itself 
a disin centive to expansion at the other. This is a dilemma that 
man y countries endeavour to overcome by ingeneous combinations 
of taxes and subsidies. Someone however has got to pay the taxes; 
it would not be easy to finance the subsidies, in Indian conditions, 
without a discouragement to expansion elsewhere, if not to the agri¬ 
cultural expansion itself. 

Some of this, no doubt, there would have to be; and one cannot 
call it unjustified. One must nevertheless hope that it would not be 
carried so far as to leave little over. For, urgent as the needs are that 
would be met in this way, they are still immediate needs; to satisfy 
them, in so far as they could be satisfied in this way, would give no 
basis for further improvement. If a poor man receives a windfall, 
he is bound to be tempted to use it for the relief of his immediate ne¬ 
cessities; one can hardly blame him. But he is not wise to use it, 
or to use it all, in that way. The Japanese, as we saw, did not do 
that when they got their “silk” windfall; and at that point, at least, 
they did surely set a good example. Expansion of employment— 
“modern” employment—is after all as desirable a social objective 
as expansion of consumption without structural change. 

An improvement in food supplies, home produced food supplies 
would not by itself remove all the restraints on industrial expansion in 
India; I have tried to be quite clear about that. Still it would re¬ 
move one, very important, restraint. If the point were reached at 
which too slow a rate of industrial expansion meant falling food 
prices, the answer would be obvious, and the time would surely come 
when it would be right to give it . Without help from this source, 
one does not see how the time could come when industrial expansion 
would cease to be burdensome, as we have seen that it has, in the end, 
in my other countries. 
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Education for Employment 


A. de Souza 


This article is concerned with the problem of educated unemployment. 

In what is largely an exploratory exercise, it attempts to analyse some 
of the major dysfunctional elements in the educational system, the 
dominant characteristics of educational planning, and the social, 
economic and cultural factors which seem to influence career orientation 
and occupational choice. In this discussion, the focus is on secondary 
schooling and vocational and technical education in the context of man¬ 
power needs and the changing demands of the labour market. 

In the section on education in his Asian Drama, Gunnar Myrdal 
observes rather ironically that the slogan, investment in education, 
“has been given currency by ( economists who recently hit upon the 
idea that education has something to do with development .’’ 1 In 
economic analysis there is some ambiguity regarding the role of educa¬ 
tion, and it is neither clear nor certain in the debate among economists 
whether priority should be given to investment in education or to 
investment in the formation of an economic base. In developing 
countries there has been, largely for historical reasons associated with 
colonialism, a tendency to view education as a consumer service rather 
than an investment in the formation of human capital needed for the 
development of the economy. It could perhaps be argued that fcw 
investments are more productive than that in education and training 
of the human resources of the country; yet education is one of those 
fluid areas in the economic fabric to which the application of a rigorous 
cost-benefit analysis is difficult, if not impossible. 


Alfred de Souza is Associate Editor of Social Action. This article is a revised version 
of a PVer presented at the Seminar on “The Challenge of Poverty and Unemployment 
in India 1 ’ organized ty the Indian Social Institute in December, 1969. 

1. Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama: An Inquiry into the Poverty of Nations (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1968) Vol. m, p. 1649. 
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As investment, education is primarily the mechanism for die forma¬ 
tion and maintenance of human skills—professional, technical, voca¬ 
tional, managerial—for the promotion of social and economic growth. 
However, in education the characteristics of consumption and invest¬ 
ment are so closely meshed that some scholars are of the view that 
people are willing to pay for education, as perhaps for nothing else, 
without the usual concern for ‘returns’. William Knowles, for instance 
remarks that there is an increasing demand for higher education 
by the emerging middle-class in Puerto Rico; yet “neither parent nor 
child is certain as to the value of the education, but considers the 
diploma a passport to respectability. Neither parent nor child is 
certain about career opportunities, but has faith that a diploma will 
improve earning ability .” 2 As we shall see later, there is evidence to 
believe that this “faith” is not so naive after all, and Blaugh has shown 
that, even in the context of graduate unemployment in India, the 
income differentials between graduates and secondary school matri¬ 
culates tend to be quite substantial . 1 

Changing concept of education 

In the developing countries of South East Asia which have, what 
Myrdal calls “an intricate legacy of traditions,” the social stratification 
of society encourages a type of education in which status or social 
esteem is associated in the popular mind with education in the arts, 
humanities and law. While it would not be correct to assume that 
the consumer aspects of education are quite unrelated to improved 
employment opportunities, there is, in general, hardly any concern for 
the productive role of education in the wider context of national, social 
and economic development. 

The colonial period, especially in India, reinforced the cultural 
orientation to literary and academic education to the neglect of the 
sciences and technical and vocational education. The purpose of 
education in the colonial period was not the planned development of 
human resources for the needs of the country but to train clerks, minor 
officials, and low-level administrative personnel for government and 
business . 4 During the last two decades of Independence in India, this 
educational system, inherited from the colonial government, r emains 
substantially unchanged, resulting in the serious wastage of scarce 


2. William H. Knowles, “Manpower and Education in Puerto Rico” in Frederick 
Harbinson and Charles A. Myers (eds.) Manpower and Education (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1965), p. 125. 

3. M. Blaugh, P.R.G. Layard, M. Woodhall, The Causes of Graduate Unemployment 
in India (London: Alien Lane The Penguin Press, 1969), p. 169ff. 

4. Myrdal, op. cit.. Vol. IH, p. 1647; Louis J. Walinsky, The Planning and Exe c ution 
ef Economic Development (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1963), p. 158. 
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<*dac»tioBal resoura* because people "am not merely being insufficient¬ 
ly educated; they are being miaeducated on a huge scale.” 3 

He first promise of a major breakthrough in education came whit, 
the Report of the Education Commission (1966) and the recent State¬ 
ment on the National Policy on Education (1968). Because of political 
and regional pressures most of the innovative recommendations of die 
Education Commission remain largely on paper. The Report of the 
Commission set off an intense and widespread debate on educational 
Education issues and what Mark Twain said abont die weather is largely 
true of education in this country. “Everybody talks about it,” he said, 
“but nobody does anything abont it.” But even if its recommendations 
have not been implemented, the Report marks the beginning of a new 
trend in educational thinking in India. 

For the first time an attempt was made to introduce the concept of 
education for national development and to draw up a comprehensive 
scheme for the complete reorganisation of the existing system of edu¬ 
cation so that both scale and content would be geared to employment 
and manpower needs of a developing country in the overall perspective 
of a socialistic pattern of society. “In a world based on science and 
technology,” the Report points out, “it is education that determines the 
level of prosperity, welfare and security of the people. On the quality 
and number of persons coming out of our schools and colleges will 
depend our success in the great enterprise of national reconstruction 
whose principal objective is to raise the standard of living of our 
people.”* 

In the statement on the National Policy on Education, which draws 
its inspiration from the Report of the Education Commission, the 
emphasis is on the crucial importance of the productivity of educational 
expenditure in a developing country. It projects a realistic under¬ 
standing of the relationship between education and economic growth 
and between education and employment. It recommends that “with 
a view to accelerating the growth of the national economy, science 
education and research should receive high priority,” and that “a 
continuous review of the agricultural, industrial and other technical 
manpower needs of the country” should be undertaken “to maintain 
a proper balance between the output of the educational institutions 
and employment opportunities.” 7 


5. Myrdal, op. cit., Vol. HI, p. 1649 

6. Report of the Education Commission 1964-66 (Delhi: Government of India Press, 
1966), p. 1. 

7. See Social Action 19 (April-June, 1969), pp. 179-182. 
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la this paper I am concerned not with unemployment as such but' 
with the problem of the educated unemployed. It is estmoted that 
there are about 5 million educated people in the country who are un¬ 
employed and this figure is expected to rise to 10 million by the end 
of the Fourth Plan (1974). The level of education which is assumed 
in this discussion is secondary schooling and above, including voca¬ 
tional and technical training. In what is largely an exploratory 
exercise, I intend to analyse some of the major disfunctional elements 
in die e x istin g educational system, the dominant characteristics of 
educational planning, and the social, economic and cultural factors 
which seem to influence career orientation and occupational choice. 

VocationaliMtion 

In India, because the educational system is dominated by the 
university, secondary education tends to be purely general in content 
*g *i restricted in scope, its main role being the preparation of students 
for college entry. The Secondary Education Commission (1953), in 
an effort to formulate the aims of secondary schooling and define its 
objectives, had suggested the “diversification of courses...so that 
U large number of students may take up agricultural, technical, com¬ 
mercial or other practical courses which will train their varied aptitudes 
and enable them either to take up vocational pursuits at the end of 
die Secondary course or to join technical institutions for further train¬ 
ing.”* This concept of diversification and vocationalisation of 
secondary education has hardly changed the purely general emphasis 
of secondary education which retains its preparatory character and is 
only unintentionally terminal. 

Both economic and cultural factors are responsible for the resistance 
to the vocationalisation of secondary education. First of all, the 
blue-collar occupations—technical trades and those involving man na 1 
skills—rank low on the cultural scale of values. Linked with this is 
the nature of the occupational structure in which jobs carrying high 
social status and greater monetary rewards require as a minimnm 
qualification a college degree. The social prejudice against vocational 
education might have been softened if hiring policies and promotion 
practices in industry were flexible enough to provide the more talented 
technician with reasonable scope for vertical mobility on the basis of 
experience and upgraded qualifications through part-time education. 

Given the present occupational structure, where there is a close 
relationship between starting salary and life-time ear nings , to choose 


8. Report of the Secondary Education Commission (New Delhi: Ministry of Education. 
1953), p. 27. 
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the vocational stteim at the secondary level is to exclude one*df from 
the more prestigeful jobs, to narrow the range of mobility and to 
reduce appreciably one’s life-time earnings. 9 This' probably explamg 
why students continue to crowd secondary schools even though un¬ 
employment among matriculates is rather high; it also accounts for 
the fast that those who go in for vocational education tend to be drop¬ 
outs from die academic stream. 

There is a fundamental imbalance in the skills structure in the 
country and this is not likely to be changed so as to fit qualified man¬ 
power needs and employment opportunities unless there is a radical 
reorganisation of the entire education system. It would be quite 
unrealistic to believe that the vocationalisation of secondary education 
will solve the problem of surplus unwanted skills and bring about a 
significant reduction of educated unemployment. Vocational train¬ 
ing at the secondary stage will be effective only in the context of a 
sustained effort to clarify and redefine the goals of secondary education 
and to promote its qualitative improvement. 

Social demand 

During the last two decades the educational enterprise has re¬ 
corded a phenomenal growth in facilities and enrolments from the 
primary to the university stages. At the secondary stage, as Table 
I shows, the enrolment registered an annual growth rate of 9.9 
per cent at the lower secondary and 11.8 per cent at the higher se¬ 
condary levels. 


Table I 

Enrolment at the Secondary Stage (1950-1965) 


(in thousands) 



1950-51 

1955-56 

1960-61 

1965-66 

Average annual 
growth rate 
(percent) 

Lower Secondary 

(vin-x) 

General 

1,461 

2,300 

3,582 

5,990 

9.9 

Vocational 

46 

70 

100 

137 

7.5 

Total 

1,507 

2,370 

3,682 

6,127 

9.8 

Higher Secondary 
(XI-XII) 

General 

157 

288 

491 

834 

11.8 

Vocational 

125 

214 

358 

564 

10.6 

Total 

282 

502 

849 

1,398 

11.3 


Source: Report of the Education Commission (1966), p, 589. 


9. Blaugh, op. cit„ p. 239. 
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This massive expansion, which is an achievement in the sense that, 
greater numbers now have access to education, is the consequence 
not so much of effective educational planning, but, as Naik has suggest¬ 
ed, of the widespread “social demand" for education. 10 Several 
social, economic and political factors have contributed to the growing 
public pressure for expansion at the secondary and higher stages. 
The Government of India, for instance, instituted a scheme for liberal 
scholarship grants for the social and economic uplift of the disadvan¬ 
taged sections of the people, the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes. Though the main thrust of this programme has been directed 
to the elimination of social injustice and the equalisation of edu¬ 
cational opportunity, it has also formed an important element in the 
political strategy of the Congress Party to secure the support of these 
important minority communities. 

This scholarship scheme (later decentralised in 1956) has brought 
about the transformation of the Untouchables, opening up new chan¬ 
nels of education and social mobility and promoting a new civic and 
political consciousness. In 1963, about 4 million Scheduled caste 
children were in primary schools, about 1.5 million in secondary 
schools and over 50,000 in colleges and universities. 11 In the First 
Plan, “Post-Matric” scholarships awarded to Scheduled Caste stu¬ 
dents were 37,077; these rose to 1,61,272 in the Second plan and 
3,15,358 in the Third Plan. Another source of the student explosion 
is the changing nature of the labour market where matriculation is 
now the mainimum requirement for most middle-level occupations 
in government and industry. The Education Commission notes 
“the disappearance of the old ‘job values’ attached to primary edu¬ 
cation which makes secondary education the ‘ minim um’ and higher 
education the ‘optimum’ qualification for any worthwhile job.” Fur¬ 
ther, because the “opportunity costs" of continuing education are 
low in the absence of adequate employment opportunitites, the ten¬ 
dency is to remain in the educational system as long as possible. 12 

Open-door policy 

Educational planning in India has not been effective in controlling 
the unrestrained growth of enrolments especially at the secondary 
and higher general education levels. Our planners have in fact 
adopted a pragmatic approach to the social demand for education 

10. J.P. Naik, Education in the Fourth Plan (Bombay: Nachiketa Publications, 1968), 
p. 12ff 

11. See Harold Isaacs, India's Ex-Untouchables (Bombay: Asia P ublishing Ho me. 
1965), p. 15, 80ff. 

12. Report of the Education Commission, p. 90ff; see George Tobias, “a Education Plan¬ 
ning for Human Resources Development in the Fourth Plan,” Manpower Journal 4 (idy- 
September, 1968), pp. 32-54. 
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and the jH^etice qf m ‘open-door’ policy implies that expansion is 
foe outcomenot of , a planned strategy related to manpower needs 
but of the irresistible public demand for education. An indirect - 
, consequence of this uncontrolled expansion is that academic stand- 
dards ate lowered because of only marginal concern for the inputs 
of qualified teachers, laboratory and library equipment and other 
facilities. The failure to regulate expansion at every rung of the 
educational ladder involves the unproductive utilisation of scarce 
resources not only because of the high rate of stagnation and wastage 
within the system but also because the out-turn of matriculates and 
graduates is far in excess of the absorptive capacity of the tight labour 
market. This accumulating surplus of educated manpower has the 
effect of raising the minimum educational threshold for employment: 
graduates tend to drift downwards to jobs which require the 
educational attainment of a secondary school-leaver. 

The differential in the ‘average waiting period’ for matriculates 
and graduates suggests that matriculates are more likely to experience 
the uncertainties and frustration of unemployment. In a study of 
four districts (Bombay, Bordwan, Ludhiana and Trichur) by the 
Directorate General of Employment and Training (1961), the average 
rate of unemployment among 3000 matriculates was 14.4 per cent. 

It has been calculated that the ‘average waiting period’ was 104 weeks 
for those who had completed secondary education and 45 weeks for 
those with a university degree, and it was estimated that the average 
waiting period for both the categories combined would rise to 137 
weeks by 1975. “The figures leave no room for doubt,” according 
to the Report, “that unless planned remedial measures are taken in 
time, the social problems created by educational inflation may be¬ 
come unmanageable.” 13 

Selective approach 

The ‘open-door’ policy involves inefficient investment in human 
resource development because the increase in enrolment is not con¬ 
ceived as an integral part of a viable manpower strategy designed to 
equip modern technological society with a skilled and effective labour 
force. The expansion of the secondary school system is perpetua¬ 
ting a kind of formal education which, neither in scale nor content, 
is guided and influenced by labour market considerations. In India 
there is tremendous pressure exerted on the secondary schools because 
of the rapid spread of primary education and the need to absorb pri¬ 
mary school-leavers. While social and political pressures make it 
expedient to go in for quantitative expansion, a functional strategy of 

13, Report of the Education Commission p. 535ff; Blaugh, op. cit., p. 28, 78B. 
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human resource development suggests that emphasis at the secondary 
stage should be increasingly on qualitative improvement through the 
operation erf the principle of selectivity. 

The modem secondary school occupies a strategic position in the 
educational system because it provides the basic skills and knowledge 
required for the development of professional, technical, administrative 
and managerial personnel required in modern society. As Harbinson 
has noted, “The secondary school-leavers constitute the main re¬ 
servoir from which ‘trainable’ high-level manpower must be drawn. 
University students, teachers, entrepreneurs, managers, sub-professional 
technical personnel, rural development workers, agricultural special¬ 
ists, senior clerical employees, master craftsmen, foremen, supervisors, 
come directly or indirectly from the pool. Its size and quality, there¬ 
fore are critical for human capital formation.” 14 Planning for quality 
or th£ ‘selective’ approach to secondary education implies the adoption 
of criteria of admission formulated on the basis of merit. Though 
the concept of selectivity has been accepted in practice in professional 
education and to some extent in certain disciplines at the university 
stage, there is great social and political pressure to keep secondary 
schooling open to all primary school-leavers. 

Assuming the possibility of formulating acceptable qualitative 
criteria for admission which are not biassed against students from the 
lower socio-economic strata of society, there is still the problem of 
the traditional and persisting unwillingness in the country to accept 
quality as a principle of discrimination not only among schools and 
colleges but also among the more gifted and less gifted students. It 
will be remembered that the revolutionary innovation of the “auto¬ 
nomous” college proposed by the Education Commission was dis¬ 
creetly shelved because of the traditional tendency to see quality as 
a refined form of privilege and hence inconsistent with the avowed 
egalitarian values of democracy and equality of educational oppor¬ 
tunity. 13 The adoption of a selective approach is also complicated 
because there is no centralised control of education and each State 
is largely autonomous, except to the extent that Central grants are 
tied to specific programmes, in making decisions concerning policy 
and practice. However, since linguistic, sectional and political pres¬ 
sures tend to be more forcefully articulated at the State rather than the 
national level, political expediency is likely to dictate the kind of com¬ 
promise that favours expansion rather than qualitative improvement. 


14. Frederick H. Hviaiaeoa, "Human Resource* Development P lanning in Modern¬ 
ising E conom i cs,’’ International Labour Review, LXXXV (May, 1962), p. 450. 

15. See my “The Autonomous College: The Quest for Quality”, Social Action. 19 
(Jest-March, 1969), pp. 28-35. 

16. Myrdal, op. cit., Vol. IH, pp. 1658-59. 
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As&ooaseqoeoce of the present laissez fetire policy towards expansion 
At th© secondary stage, die existing teaching capacity is so over-extpndr 
ed that it becomes ineffective: moreover, there is considerable stag¬ 
nation and wastage (the average annua! failure rate in the secondary 
school examination is over 45 per cent) and the yearly outpouring of 
ill-trained and poorly directed matriculates who are not only unemp¬ 
loyed but, often, unemployable. 

Technical education 

The imbalance between quantity and quality, which we have seen 
is a major issue in secondary schooling is also to be observed in 
another vital sector of the educational system, technical education. 
There has been a tremendous expansion of facilities for technical edu¬ 
cation (Colleges of Engineering and Technology, Polytechnics, Indus¬ 
trial Training Institutes) and a rapid growth of enrolments especially 
daring the Second and Third Plans. The intake capacity of technical 
institutions at the degree level increased from 4,120 seats in 1950-51 
to nearly 25,000 in 1966-67, and at the diploma level from 5,903 to 
49,000. Long-term forecasting of manpower needs is a notoriously 
complex and difficult exercise, and in India the estimates for engi¬ 
neers and technical personnel were far in excess of the absorptive 
capacity of the economy. At the end of 1968 there were nearly 
60,000 unemployed engineers of whom 10,000 were graduates and 
nearly 50,000 diploma holders. The outlook for engineers is rather 
gloomy because it is expected that there will be about 100,000 surplus 
engineers and technical personnel in 1973. According to a recent 
analysis, this tragic situation is to be attributed both to the recession 
in industry as well as to the excessive student enrolment. 17 Table 
II indicates the growth pattern in technical education daring the last 
two decades. 


Table n 

Growth of Technical Education in India (1950-1968) 


Year 


Degree Course 



Diploma Course 


No. of 
Insti¬ 
tutions 

Intake 

Outturn 

No. of 
insti¬ 
tutions 

Intake 

Outturn 

Sanctioned Actual 

Sanctioned Actual 

1950-51 

49 

4,119 4,119 

2,198 

86 

5,903 5,903 

2,478 

1961-62 

HI 

15,850 15,497 

7,026 

209 

27,701 26,525 

10,349 

1968-69 

138 

16,794 17,474 

14,800 

284 

33,240 26,428 

22,000 


Source: Employment Outlook for Engineers, 1969-79 (New Delhi: Institute of Applied 
Manpower Research), p. 34. 


17. Employment Outlook for. Engineers 1969-79 (New Delhi: Institute of Applied Man- 
pow« Research), p. 2. (mimeographed); Report of the National Commission on Labour 
{New Delhi: Ministry of Labour, Employment ana Rehabilitation, 1969), p. 26fF. 
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As we have mentioned above, unemployment among technical 
personnel was attributed to industrial recession and excessive enrol¬ 
ment. There is, however, another important aspect which has to be 
taken into consideration and this is the content of the courses and 
the quality of the training which lack realism and flexibility and are 
not tailored to the specific skills required by industry. The analysis 
presented here will be restricted to the discussion of the course given 
in the Industrial Training Institutes (ITI) so as to illumine a sign¬ 
ificant dimension of the problem of educated unemployment. The 
evaluation of the technical programmes of the ITI which will be 
offered here, is not applicable, except incidentally, to colleges of engi¬ 
neering. 

The ITIs were established in 1950 under a Central Government 
scheme for the organised training of craftsmen in industrial and 
non-industrial trades. 18 Though the administration of the ITIs was 
transferred to the State Governments in 1965, all policy decisions 
regarding curriculum, standards, equipment and staff are the responsi¬ 
bility of the Centre in consultation with the National Council for 
Vocational Trades which includes representatives of State govern¬ 
ments as well as of industry and labour. 

At the beginning of the First Plan there were 63 ITIs with a total 
capacity of 9,924 and towards the end of the Third Plan there were 
337 ITIs with a training capacity of 1,13,622. At present the courses 
cover a wide spectrum of twenty-nine engineering trades (electrician, 
radio mechanic, die fitter, wireless operator etc), and twenty-two 
non-engineering trades (embroidery, printing, book-binding, textiles 
etc.). Trainees range in age from sixteen to twenty-five and the mini¬ 
mum educational qualification is middle-school though for some en¬ 
gineering trades matriculation is required. Recruitment is not selec¬ 
tive though an attempt is now being made to devise aptitude tests to 
screen candidates for admission. The duration of training in engi¬ 
neering trades is two years (including six months in-plant training) 
and that of non-engineering trades is one year. Those who complete 
the courses are awarded a National Trade Certificate. 

Participation of industry 

The experience of the industrially advanced countries shows that 
formal trade 4nd technical training requires the active partcipation of 


18. For useful factual information on ITIs see the article* by S.G. Fendse, Director 
°f .Training and Central Apprenticeship Adviser, Directorate General of Employment 
and Training: ‘Training in Industrial Skills,” Social Action 16 (Nov. 1966), pp. 512-21; 
‘Technical Training” in S.B. Adaval (ed) The Third Indian Year Book of Education (New 
Delhi: National Council of Education Research and Training, 1968), pp. 259-265. 
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industry if it is to be a satisfactory preparation for immediate employ¬ 
ment. In Germany, Sweden, Britain, France, industry shares with 
Government responsibility for the training programmes of 
middie-level tcchincians. In India, industry has largely neglected 
its responsibility and it requuired the Apprentices Act (1961) to make 
it mandatory for all industrial concerns to provide facilities for a 
certain proportion of apprentices in those trades designated by the 
Act and practised by them. 

However, several factors have made the six months’ in-plant 
practical experience somewhat unsatisfactory. First of all, firms adopt 
a casual attitude to trainees because the present rate of industrial 
expansion makes it impossible for them to absorb more technical 
skilled labour, This casual attitude is also shown in the unwilling¬ 
ness to allow trainees to operate machines which are costly and not 
easily replaceable because of foreign exchange restrictions. Another 
factor which militates against the acquisition of practical expertise 
during in-plant training is the wage structure in industry which in¬ 
cludes a production bonus. Experienced workers are reluctant to 
allow a trainee to handle the machines because production will fall 
and with it the bonus. The trainee in industry is, therefore, compelled 
by circumstances to assume the role of spectator. 

Nor is the situation any better in the ITIs where the scarcity of 
equipment for practical experience makes it difficult for trainees to 
achieve confidence and expertise in handling the tools of their trade. 
As Williams observes, “Because of lack of tools and machines the 
trainees are told how to do the jobs and may have this demonstrated 
by the instructor, but there are not enough tools for each trainee to 
have the prolonged practice without which it is impossible for him to 
become proficient.” 19 As a result, what is supposed to be a practical 
programme becomes, paradoxically, too theoretical. This means that 
ITI graduates are usually unprepared for immediate employment in 
industry. 

The centralised control of the ITI curriculum, syllabi and standards 
of performance is perhaps necessary if the training pattern is to gain 
national recognition. However, there are the disadvantages of in¬ 
flexibility and the lack of freedom for change, experimentation and 
innovation. In industry skills tend to become rapidly obsolescent and 
there is the constant need of continuous adjustment both in the type 
of trade and the curricula to meet the skill requirements of industry. 
The graduates of ITIs would have greater potential for employment 

19. Gertrud* Williams, “Training for Skilled Trades in India," Social Action 17 (Jan- 
Feb, 1967), p. 14: Tobias, op. cit., pp. 49-52. See KLS. Prakasa Rao, "Some Reflections 
on Vocational Education in India," Manpower Journal 5 (April-June, 1959), pp. 46-48. 
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and more scope for mobility if their training avoided narrow spodah- 
sotion is s single trade and encouraged the acquisition of sldils in 
several related types of work. 

In the developed countries, the pattern of technical training has 
undergone significant changes and great emphasis is now placed on 
‘Versatile” vocational education. Versatile education, not to be con¬ 
fused with general education, is a method of imparting knowledge ami 
skills which are basic to a number of related trades. Because technical 
progress rapidly changes the nature of the skills required, it is now 
being felt that “Complete mastery of a strictly defined trade becomes 
less important than adaptability.” 20 If the ITI training programme is 
restructured so as to become more “versatile”, trainees will be able to 
adjust more easily to the changing pattern of industrial skills and 
improve their chances of employment. 

Career preferences 

A commonly expressed view by those who have written about 
education and development is that traditional cultural values and 
occupational preferences set a high premium on the study of literature 
and the arts rather than of science and technology. Galbraith, for 
instance, has noted that 

if education is viewed as a consumer good, it is the privilege of 
every individual to pursue the curriculum of his choice. Everyone 
has a right to an arts degree if that is the preferred and fashionable 
course of study. But if education is a form of investment, then 
planning of educational output becomes desirable, and even im¬ 
perative. Attention must be accorded to the distribution of talent 
between engineering, science, medicine, agriculture, and other 
needed specialities. I am not going so far as to suggest that 
students should be forced into a profession which they do not 
prefer. And the planning of a university specialisation is an 
exceedingly difficult matter. But I am certainly suggesting that 
when education is viewed as an investment serious thought should 
be given to the accommodation of students to the needs and the 
incentives and other arrangements by which this is brought about. 21 

30. Roger Gregoire, Vocational Education (Paris: Organisation for Economic Coopera¬ 
tion and Development, 1967), pp. 59-63; see also V.V. John, "Engineers Without Jobs”, 
Tht Times of India, June 2, 1^70, p. 6. 

21. John K. Galbraith, Economic Development In Perspective (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1962), pp. 53-54; Maurice Zinkin, Development in Free Asia (London: 
Collins, 1958), p. IS. Horowitz makes this comment about Argentina: “There u surplus 
in such prestige professions as medicine and law, and primary school teaching, which is 
principally a female profession. Status is the principal factor for such surpluses. The 
lack of proper economic incentives m other occupations and the lack of career counselling 
have been contributing factors to this situation. Morris A. Horowitz, “High-level Man¬ 
power in the Economic Development of Argentina,” in Harbinson and Myers (eds.) 
Manpower and Education, p. 35. 
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St is {roe that U» ttody ofliterature sad humanities and lav carried 
lii& preset, largeiybecause these disciplines provided die avenues 
to hitter administrative posts in the colonial government. But in the 


last two decades there have been significant changed ip die traditional 


pattern of career preferences and today engineering, medicine and 
business management are the prestigious occupations. In modern 
society, education is the primary source of occupational achievement 
and social status and both these are highly correlated with the highest 
salaries. 


In a survey conducted by the Directorate General of Employment 
and Training (1962), of a sample consisting of two groups of Delhi 
University graduates (1950: 482; 1954: 1,381), the data pointed to 
engineering and technology and medicine as the most desired careers. 
Those who went in for an arts degree did not do so because this was 
their preferred field of study; on the contrary, the largest number 
of these arts graduates would have preferred engineering (37 per cent) 
while 27 per cent would have chosen medicine and 21 per cent science. 
The notion that these graduates who took an arts degree were moti¬ 
vated by the traditional cultural conception of status does not any 
longer seem valid. A more accurate assessment is that these graduates 
had no option and that an arts degree represented a routine effort to 
improve their chances in the employment market. For these graduates 
a degree in arts was not the “preferred and fashionable course of 
study.” It is also interesting to note that over 70 per cent of the Delhi 
graduates (1950: 30 per cent; 1954: 41 per cent) were of the view that 
vocational guidance would not have been of any use to them. Whatever 
advice on careers they received seems to have come from parents, 
relatives and friends. 22 


Career guidance 

It would surely be unwise to think that vocational counselling does 
not have an important role to play in a. situation of serious educated 
unemployment. From the analysis of those registered with the em¬ 
ployment exchanges it appears that most of the unemployed graduates 
are of poor quality, mostly with third class degrees. Vocational 
counselling could perhaps help in disseminating more widely informa¬ 
tion about opportunities opening out in newly developing sectors 
of the economy and directing occupational choice to careers which 
have great significance for economic growth. It is likely that some of 
the industrial inefficiency which is prevalent in the country could be 
attributed to the fact that people have drifted into occupations that are 


32. BUugii, op. cit pp. 137-39 
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ansuited to their aptitude*, capabilities and interests. 23 

However, career guidance is unlikely to be effective in persuading 
people to enter the subprofessional occupations as para-medical 
personnel, middle-level te chnicians and agricultural extension workers 
unless this is supported by a system of attractive economic and non¬ 
economic rewards. The role of remuneration as a motivating force 
in occupational choice has been overlooked and no attempt has yet 
been made to relate salary differentials to the scarcities in the employ¬ 
ment market. Harbinson has suggested that the pay and status of the 
subprofessions should be equivalent to that’enjoyed by non-technical 
university graduates. According to him, “the conscious manipula¬ 
tion of wage and salary differentials in an imperfect labour market is 
a necessary prerequisite for building an educational system that will 
promote economic development.” 24 This structure of economic and 
non-economic incentives soch as status and security would function as 
an effective mechanism for a more balanced distribution of skills 
and indirectly also alleviate educated unemployment. 

It is impossible to conceive of economic development without a 
parallel growth in education. On formal education rests the res¬ 
ponsibility for providing modern society with the complex skills and 
knowledge needed for social and economic development. The problem 
of the educated unemployed is an indication, among other things, of the 
failure of educational planning to establish a close link with the eco¬ 
nomy of the country. Only when educational planning is formulated 
as a dynamic aspect of an effective manpower strategy will educated 
unemployment cease to be the unmanageable problem it now is. 


23. V.K.R.V. Rao, Education and Human Resource Development (New Delhi: Allied 
Publishers, 1966), p. 40. 

24. Harbinson and Myers, Manpower and Education, Introduction, p. xi; see also H. 
Myint, The Economics of the Developing Countries (New York: Frederick Praeger, Inc., 
1965), p. 173. At its plenary session in Delhi (August, 1968), CASTASIA (United Nations 
Conference for the Advancement of Science and Technology in Asia) adopted a Priority 
Action Plan which endorsed the view that middle-level technicians should be provided 
with opportunities to improve their status and career prospects through in-plant training 
and refresher courses. Full text in The National Herald (August 19, 1968), p. 4. 
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Farmers’ Training and Education 

A New Approach 


J. C. Mathnr 


In view of the fact that the green revolution has ushered into the country 
a new technique of agricultural production, farmers' training and 
education has to be geared to these new dramatic changes of production. 
The author discusses in detail the methodology which he feels should be 
utilized for the purpose. He suggests an intensive training for the 
farmers and that the trainer should approach the farmer as an individual 
producer. The incentive of a higher price has proved sufficient to 
motivate the Indian farmer. 

Farmers’ training and education is distinct from motivational com¬ 
munication with fanners. Much of the extension work during the 
fiftees was of the latter category. To some extent that was its weak¬ 
ness. Motivation may be generated but cannot be sustained by com¬ 
munications and exhortations whether audio-visual or direct. In the 
case of farmers and other primary producers the most effective motiva¬ 
tion is the economic motivation, the opportunity for a distinct increase 
in income resulting from investment in improved practices. The two 
basic factors of increased income are higher yields and better prices. 
When these two factors appeared on the Indian scene together, then 
motivation became a relatively simpler task. 

The High-yielding Varieties Programme has given a more specific 
objective and clearer definition to farmers’ training and education. 
The yields in the case of wheat which used to be with the best in¬ 
digenous varieties about ten to fifteen maunds per acre has with the 


J.C. Mathur is Additional Secretary, Union Ministry of Food, Agriculture and 
Community Development, Government of India. 
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new seeds but with die same improved practices (i.e. water, fertilizer, 
plant protection) that woe being recommended in the past, been raised 
to fifty maunds per acres. The prospects of this sharp increase in yield 
and income were a sufficient motivation for seeking the skills required 
for using the new seeds and participating in the new programme. 
Therefore, the task of farmers’ training and education is to provide 
these skills. The skills are being refined by research scientists from 
year to year, sometimes from month to month. This fast pace of 
technology not only makes training of the producer imperative, but 
also requires constant alertness and awareness of new methods on tile 
part of those responsible for training. 

One other circumstance calls for the new approach to farmers’ 
training. Bigger and more resourceful farmers are not only motivated, 
but also have better access to the skills necessary for the adoption 
of the new technology than the smaller farmers. In the first two years 
of the high yielding varieties programme, the profits from the multipli¬ 
cation of new seeds were so attractive that a number of resourceful 
suburban fanners eagerly sought information and skills from all kinds 
of sources and at any cost. But after the first stage was over, the real 
problem of the adoption of these practices by the small fanners came 
to the fore. The small farmer is not wanting in motivation so far as 
programmes like HVP are concerned. But he has no access to new 
techniques and inputs. This is where production-based farmers’ 
training becomes a national necessity. 

Implications 

The task of farmers’ training, therefore, is to provide instructions 
to the primary producers in a specific field as part of the production- 
process. This has certain implications. 

(a) The training process has to correspond to the various stages of 
the production operations. In the case of crops, for example, the 
training must have a time-table following each stage beginning from 
the preparation of land to harvesting, and even marketing. This kind 
of detailed break-up of the “syllabus” has to synchronise with the 
phases of the production process, e.g. irrigation, top dressing, plant 
protection, foliar spraying, etc. 

(b) Since the training has to be for the actual participants in a 
specific programme, the “class room” of the training has to be the 
place of production, e.g. the farmers’ fields in the case of crops. Instruc¬ 
tion by word of mouth or printed word or through modern aids should 
follow demonstration on the farmers’ fields rather than precede the m 
It is also obvious that such a “class room” has the additional advantage 
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for long duration as becomes inevitable in the case of most campns 
training. The demonstration should be on farms of private farmers j 
within easy access of the fanners participating in the training pro* 
grammes. 

(c) The training should have a bearing npon the nse and availability 
of input required for the new technology of the specific programme. 
This link with inputs (e.g. chemical fertilizers, mechinery, plant pro¬ 
tection material, irrigation, credit etc.) has to be such as to convince 
the fanner that the instructor is not merely a theoretical teacher; he 
can give him the practical tips for getting access to his actual needs. 
The educator thus gets somewhat involved, though not directly, in the 
supply and arrangements of inputs for crops, etc. At any rate, he has 
to have a more up-to-date knowledge of what is happening. It means 
also that supply and arrangements of inputs for crops, etc. could, 
where possible, be the occasion for the communication of information 
and techniques. 

Demonstration 

The use of demonstration as the “class room” requires a little more 
explanation. Demonstrations in government seed farms and in 
research laboratories have been tried out for a long time. They failed 
to carry conviction. Demonstrations on the farmers’ fields by exten¬ 
sion officers were an improvement. The kind of demonstrations that 
are known to make the utmost impact are those conducted on the 
private fanners’ fields by scientists preferably from research institutions 
and universities. Of course, all such demonstrations imply a joint 
effort of the scientists and the extension officers. But the important 
thing is that not only will the scientist be expected to be up-to-date, he 
would be in a better position to answer questions and to allay doubts 
where necessary and further to identify field problems and, perhaps, 
to obtain, as a result of his direct contact with the laboratories, a 
quicker answer to those problems than is possible through the usual 
course. Joint demonstrations by scientists and extension officers are 
thus a practical example of the getting together of research, extension 
and production. 

The farms on which demonstrations are organised by scientists with 
the help of extension officers have also to be the places where training 
camps of the neighbouring farmers would be arranged for a day or two. 
This is what would make them “class rooms”. A mere demonstration 
may restrict its impact only to the beneficiary farmer and a few others, 
but the Organisation of training camp at the side of demonstration 
provides communication to a larger number of farmers of the 
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neighbourhood. 

Hie new approach to farmers’ training implies also a specific use of 
audio-visual media rather than diffuse and general me of these media. 
This has also some implications. 

(i) The usual radio and film programmes meant for rural audience 
sought to reach the rural community as a collective organism and to 
refer to all its basic needs in a “basket” as it were—health, production, 
cultural activities, crops, weather, family planning, traditional customs, 
etc. The new farmers’ training programme has to make a more 
selective use of the media. The media programmes have to be fewer 
but should be instructional and problem-oriented. They may lack 
the sophistication and popular appeal of the general rural programmes. 
But they would certainly use more effective pedagogic techniques in 
order to facilitate assimilation of the instruction and guidance in new 
technology to the farmer. 

(ii) The mass media programmes have to be local rather than 
national. One of the limitations of films or centrally produced posters, 
brochures, film strips, etc. is that they overlook the local conditions, 
crops and their problems. It follows, therefore, that the mass media 
and the audio-visual items will have to be adapted to the local needs. 

(iii) The different media like film, radio, posters and the printed 
word have to be inter-related and their production has to synchronise 
with the various stages of the specific operations of the fanners. This 
has hardly ever been attempted in the past. But the optimum effect 
of the media can only be obtained if they reinforce each other rather 
confuse the farmer by providing different kinds of diversions. 

Continuing process 

Farmers’ education (like any other form of adult education) has to 
be a continuing process. In other words, it must be self-sustaining 
and it should not be terminal, since every year—sometimes every 
month—new techniques and varieties, etc. offer new opportunities and 
the necessity for learning. If the learning process is not terminal but 
continuing, even the use of the common expression ‘follow-up pro¬ 
gramme’ would be a misnomer. The aim is not so much follow-up 
as continuance of the opportunity for self-learning by the farmers. 

Where can we find these institutions? The Panchayats cannot 
obviously fill the bill because they are multi-purpose administrative 
organisations based upon political consensus (or otherwise) rather 
than on common professional interests. It is also obvious that a 
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self-study organisation cannot be too large. It cannot be diffuse. All 
this points to the necessity of having small self-study groups of fanners 
or those who participate in specific production programme, something 
of a cross between a dob and a guild. For example, fanners who 
participate in the training camps or crop demonstrations, would need 
to be organised into small groups of ten to twenty members each, 
compact, homogenous, earnest, in order to enable them to continue the 
process of learning in between two training camps. For example, 
they will need to be given material and facilities for learning, and 
opportunities of mutual discussions and observations. Radio sets, 
brochures, posters, material for being read aloud and such new audio- 
visual devices as phono-viewers would enable these small groups to 
continue their pursuit of getting the latest information and exchanging 
experience. 

Such groups would provide a point for two-way communication 
between the researcher and administrator on the one hand and the 
fanner on the other, a point which will be even more local and effective 
than the Village Level Worker. It is the absence of this two-way 
communication which had been at the root of the failure of many 
extension programmes in the past. An organisation will have to be 
maintained for attending to letters and calls from members of the 
clubs so that their questions and doubts can be answered promptly and 
satisfactorily, either through radio programmes or through letters. 

A small group of this kind would lend itself well for being a self- 
service group. A group of beneficiaries from a common tubewell 
could, for example, take loans collectively and arrange for the common 
maintenance of the tubewell. They could take on hire the harvestors 
for common service; they could have a common ownership of essential 
improved implements. From this kind of service group the transition 
to an ‘Interest Group’ for voicing their genuine grievances and for 
contacting authorities could often follow. The growth of such 
interest groups is important for the health of our democracy. 

The educator 

The new approach to farmers’ education implies also a new concept 
of what is an “educator”. In the past, it was often assumed that the 
responsibility for transmitting information is that of the extension 
staff and of the information units. But a specific production-oriented 
programme involving so many diverse factors, distributes the res¬ 
ponsibility for the communication of information and instruction to a 
variety of personnel. One can immediately think of the following 
categories of personnel as “educators”: research scientists, production 
staff, suppliers of inputs (both manufacturers and distributors), specia- 
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list* from other gelds such as minor irrigation, agricultural machinery, 
soil conservation, etc. bank officers engaged on loan programmes 
among farmers, staff specifically employed for farmers’ tra inin g in 
selected districts and the normal extension staff. It is true that it is 
file specific staff for fanners’ training who will have to play a crucial 
coordinating role. Bat they mast look upon themselves not as ex¬ 
clusive communicators, but primarily as a cadre offering its services 
to the other categories of personnel mentioned above. They should 
be on the look out for various kinds of programmes of production, or 
provision of infrastructure and inputs, and contact the people res¬ 
ponsible for such programmes with the offer to arrange instruction, 
communication and media facilities, etc. 

Since the use of modem technology as in HVP involves diverse 
functions and process, and since the definition of the “educator” has 
been widened as explained above, farmers’ training and education calls 
for a kind of coordinated effort by diverse agencies and authorities 
which had never been attempted before at the field level. The agencies 
are similar to the “educators” explained above, viz. 

(i) universities, research centres and other training and educational 
institutions, 

(ii) production wings of the Agriculture Departments as well as 
officers concerned with laying out programmes such as high-yielding 
varieties programmes in the districts and blocks 

(iii) extension and training directorates and officers at the State- 
level as well as at district and block levels 

(iv) information units of the State Government Agriculture Depart¬ 
ments and of the Extension Directorate 

(v) information media of the Ministry of Information and Broad¬ 
casting of the Government of India, e. g. All India Radio, Filins 
Division, Field Publicity Organisation, etc. 

(vi) village level workers 

(vii) local panchayati institutions 

(viii) credit and financing sections and officers of the State Govern¬ 
ment, cooperative organisations and commercial banks 

(ix) those units of government as well as public and private sectors 
that are responsible for the supply of inputs such as fertilizers, plant 
protection, irrigation, etc. 

This kind of co-ordination for farmers’ training is not easy to orga¬ 
nize. But it is a "must” if the objective is to converge all efforts upon 
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the farmer. Coordination has to be attempted through some well- 
lOftown devices such as coordination committees ot action groups 
which should be different from the large bodies of the unwilling and 
nninvolved as many coordination committees are. People who are' 
actually responsible for various aspects of the programme shook! be 
members and they should be there not as advisers but be answerable 
for different elements of the programme. Secondly, at every level, 
there may have to be a coordinator. He may not necessarily be the 
decision maker. There is a distinction between a coordinator and a 
decision maker, for decisions may have to be taken by people res¬ 
ponsible for various specialised aspects of a programme but since these 
aspects impinge upon each other, there has to be somebody who must 
be alert about these points of contacts and to arrange co-relation. 
Thirdly, in any attempt at coordination, it becomes important that each 
agency should accept the responsibility to inform the others concerned 
of the steps taken by it. For example, in the selection of the demons¬ 
tration farms by the research scientists there has to be a prior consulta¬ 
tion with the production wing and the training staff. Preparation of 
charts and reading material by information units has to be done in 
consultation with researchers and local production staff. The dates 
of training camps have to be arranged by extension officers in consulta¬ 
tion with research staff and media agencies. Radio programmes have 
to be worked out by the radio authorities in consultation with both 
the production wings, the researchers and the training staff. It is 
obvious that unless there is coordination in these details, a well in- 
tentioned training and education programme would run into difficulties. 

Farm plan 

The new approach to farmers’ education is intensive. This means 
that the farmer has to be approached as an individual producer. For 
an individual producer some sort of a farm plan becomes a necessity 
and a farm plan ultimately has to be a part of the training process. 
Previous attempts at farm planning failed because they were not part 
of a training process nor of any specific production process. They 
tried to become all embracing and comprehensive plans. In the 
fanners’ training programme, a modest beginning will have to be made, 
perhaps with some sort of Input Cards or Pass Books having punch- 
holed sheets for different crop seasons mentioning the requirements 
of the various inputs and indicating the steps to be taken by the in¬ 
dividual fanner. The basic data could be on the hard-board cover. 
This input book or the Farm Plan Book of the farmer will be at once 
a valuable record of the fanner's own needs and a personal medium 
of education. As experience is gained, this very pass book could 
become the nucleus of a bigger plan of the fanner. Every trainee 
could be the recipient of information sheets issued by the training 
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unit or the researchers in the standard size form. These cotdd also 
be added to the fanners’ book. 

Lest it be misunderstood that a farmers’ education programme will 
only be confined to demonstrations, training camps and farmers’ 
discussion groups, it has to be emphasized that it would not be without 
an institutional base and a campus. The campus can be either at the 
university department or at the Gram Sevak Training Centre or some 
other suitable place. This campus will not only be the baseline for 
the other aspects of the training, it will also organize short duration 
specialised courses. One of the features of the new technology even 
of HVP and multiple cropping is that certain items of work which the 
fanner was not bothering about in the past, have become of lively 
interest to him. Examples are drainage, soil conservation, new techni¬ 
ques of fertilizer application, tubewell operations, minor repairs to 
machinery tractor driving, use of power sprayers, etc. Not all farmers 
may be interested in them, but some may be concerned while a few may 
even wish to make of it a side profession to provide specialised services 
of this kind. For all these selected fanners, special short courses will 
need to be organised at the campus, the duration varying according 
to the necessity of the farmers and of the training itself. 

The place of farm women in farmers’ training programme has in 
the past been seldom appreciated in practical terms. Most training 
programme for women were in various aspects of Home Sciences and 
inevitably tended to be rather urban oriented. They will continue to 
be useful particularly in view of the need for emphasis upon the nutri¬ 
tion aspects of the new varieties of cereals and of the ancillary foods. 
But it is the training of women in the appropriate functions of actual 
farm operations (and for that matter of operations in cattle rearing, - 
milk production, poultry breeding, etc.) that has yet to receive atten¬ 
tion. In some areas women labourers are distinct from the owner 
farmers and since the training is generally confined to the owner far¬ 
mers, the labourers are left out. Special attempts have to be made to 
involve the labourers, both men and women, but in particular women. 
Farmers’ wives, of course, have to be involved even when they are 
themselves not performing the tasks. This is because in decision 
making and in farm planning, the fanners’ wives play an important role. 

Functional literacy 

Farmers’ education programme in the past did not involve any 
specific action on providing literacy to the illiterate fanners. The 
general belief is that a farmer can learn by seeing and hearing and that 
illiteracy is not such a handicap. While this may be generally true, 
there are two aspects that also deserve consideration. First, as techno- 
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logy beewaes complex, not only understanding but also retention of 
the aw technology becomes an important factor for giving equal 
opportunities to the farmers adopting new technology. Secondly, 
experience has shown that the ignorance of tenancy laws is one of the 
big handicaps for the small farmer and the agricultural labour. There 
are other laws also like the Minimum Wages Act that are seldom 
known. It is true that quite a few terms of the revenue laws are 
generally understood in villages. But if most farmers could have 
access to die text and interpretations of the text, things would no doubt 
be modi easier for them. 

In the light of these circumstances, the new programme of farmers’ 
training and education is to include what is known as “functional 
literacy”. Functional literacy is different from ordinary literacy in 
two ways. First, instead of using the usual primers, it seeks to acquaint 
the learner with the words that he has actually to use in his farming 
operations, in the accounts book, in the applications for credit, in the 
use of inputs, etc. as well as with regard to legal matters concerning 
revenue laws, etc. In fact, some of those very documents could be 
used as the primers or at least a selective vocabulary should be made 
out of them. Secondly, unlike a normal literacy programme the 
learner in this case has to start using the skills of reading and writing 
while he is still learning them from day to day. He should not have 
to wait until the end of six months to be able to read the names of the 
fertilizers or seeds, etc. 

Finance 

Production-centered training of farmers and other primary pro¬ 
ducers implies a project approach rather than territorial approach to 
the structure and programmes of training. How is the present exten¬ 
sion network as well as training personnel to be adjusted to this specific 
project system? One answer seems to be that the funds and resources 
for training of farmers and primary producers should constitute an 
essential element in any scheme for development that is drawn up and 
implemented. For example, if in a particular district there are schemes 
for inland fishery development, sheep breeding, milk collection and 
improvement of cattle breed, oil seeds development, tobacco cultiva¬ 
tion, setting up of machinery centres, etc.—to mention only a few—in 
the financial provision for each of these schemes, a certain sum should 
be provided for formers’ training. 

While this provision should be specifically for that scheme, the 
responsibility for the coordination and implementation will be that 
of the general training staff which will, however, have to be supported 
by the specialists staff required for the specific schemes. This sugges- 
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tion could also apply to some major development sdiemes that hast 
recently been announced such as dry fanning, small farmers develop¬ 
ment, rend manpower in drought-prone areas, etc. The suggestion 
also implies that the assumption that the training programme for any 
new scheme can be tackled by the existing staff in die district will have 
to be revised. If additional fertilizers, additional loan fund, addi¬ 
tional pesticides, etc. are provided for new schemes, it seems reasonable 
to expect that the human input, namely, training would also have to be 
raised proportionately. Moreover, in the command area development 
programmes of land brought under irrigation through new canal 
systems, recent experience has confirmed the need for demonstrations 
of water management practices. To these demonstrations have to be 
added other aspects of farmers’ training, and therefore any command 
area development should have training on these lines as an essential 
component. All this leads to the conclusion that whenever a project 
is drawn up, resources for training should be an essential additional 
component. Major plan schemes, therefore, need to be given a fresh 
look from this point of view. 


N.G.O. 


The role of non-government organisations in farmers’ training is 
important, first, because so far as commercial and manufacturing 
organisations are concerned, it is a matter of self-interest for them that 
training programmes are mounted. It is necessary for them to ap¬ 
preciate the new approach to training and not to stop short at demons¬ 
trations. Moreover, they should not think in terms narrowly of their 
own commodity. The use of their commodity would be incomplete 
without the training in related skills and related inputs. But it is 
important that these commercial firms including both manufacturers ' 
and distributors should lay by special funds on their own for farmers’ 
training programmes. As for non-commercial voluntary agencies, the 
programmes have to be composite training-cum-production and not 
merely training programmes. Experience of the Freedom From 
Hunger Campaign schemes has shown that a voluntary organisation 
if it conducts itself only as an educational body, is not so effective with 
farmers and primary producers as the one which attends to their needs 
and intercedes on their behalf in the matter of provision of inputs and 
supplies and helps them in marketing. In all these, there is an element 
of training and non-government voluntary organisations should 
organise composite programme of this kind even if die area is limited. 
They have to be useful to the farmers in order to be effectively com¬ 
municative. 

The emphasis on fanners’ training has been mainly on production 
stages. But the stage that follows, namely marketing, processing, etc. 
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as well as management techniques in general, is eqoally crucial. It 
may not always be necessary to have separate programmes of training 
for them. Whenever any schemes for regulated markets and schemes 
For the processing of commodities are prepared, it should be possible 
to give drought to the training component. So far training for 
marketing has been confined to personnel concerned with government 
or commercial organisations. 


Finally, is it possible to promote grass-root farmers' organisations 
through the Farmers' Discussion Groups visualised in the training pro¬ 
gramme? The tendency in India generally is to start with an organi¬ 
sation at the national level. The suggestion here is that the Farmers’ 
Discussion Groups that are coming up in different parts of the country 
should be formed into regional associations, the membership of such 
associations being given to the conveners and some active members. 
In this way, a Federation of Farmers’ Discussion Groups formed 
would be based mainly upon the educational experience. This kind 
of organisation would have other advantages also in as much as it 
would supplement the information which the governments are able to 
get through their official agencies and reinforce their efforts. 
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Nutritional Requirements of the 
Industrial Worker 


A. Fonseca 


This article is concerned with evaluating the cost of providing the 
industrial worker with the prescribed nutritional requirements. The 
author makes use of linear programming for the purpose and points 
out the nutrition deficiencies in various parts of India. The results 
of his project have practically drawn a new nutrition deficiency map 
of India. The appendices to the article contain the estimated cost of 
the need-based minimum wages for the years 1967 and 1968. 

One of the pioneers who focused attention on the nutritional re¬ 
quirements of die industrial workers in India was Dr. W.B. Aykroyd, 
Director of the Nutrition Research Laboratories, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Coonnor. The Bombay Textile Labour Enquiry 
Committee (1937-40) was the first to include the diet intake of 2600 
calories for an industrial worker per day as suggested by Dr. Aykroyd 
to determine the wage of the textile worker. 

This concept of linking the wage with the nutritional requirements 
was recognized as an acceptable principle by the Fair Wages Com¬ 
mittee in its Report of 1948. Subsequently, the 15th Indian Labour 
Conference in 1957 declared that the food norm was to be based on a 
net intake of calories as recommended by Dr. Aykroyd for an average 
Indian adult of moderate activity. The application of the principle 
by wage fixing’ bodies brought to light a number of difficulties regard¬ 
ing the precise nature of the norm. When attempting to implement 
the recommendations of the Conference, almost all the wage fixing 
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Majorities low invariably Awed 


(i> the calorific norm which 
content 


difficulty is determining: 
should form die basis of the diet 


(ii) the exact composition of the diet 
{?ii) die qualities of the various items of diet 
(iv) availabilities of food commodities consumed by the worker 
and his pattern of consumption. 


For instance, the calorific norm laid down by the 15th Indian 
Labour Conference was examined in detail by the Second Pay Commi¬ 
ssion which was set up in 1957 to examine the structure of the emolu¬ 
ments and conditions of service of the Central Government 
employees. The Commission noted that the Nutrition Advisory 
Committee of the Indian Council of Medical Research had scaled down 
calorie as well as protein requirements of the industrial worker engaged 
in moderate activity. It also pointed out that Dr. Aykroyd’s formula 
of a balanced diet was not attainable because the requirements pres¬ 
cribed were not available, e.g. 10 oz. of milk per capita, 3 oz. of fish 
and meat and an egg per day. 


Nutritional requirements 

In the meantime, under a directive of the Health Ministry, the 
National Nutritional Advisory Committee set up a sub-committee to 
examine the problem of the nutritional requirements of the worker and 
his family and the composition of the diet which was to provide the 
requisite nutrition. The Committee was fortunate to have at its dis¬ 
posal the results of an elaborate Family Living Survey of the Industrial 
Working Class Family in the country conducted by the Ministry of 
Labour in 1958-59. The Survey covered over 25,000 families in in¬ 
dustrial areas in India. Among the main objectives of the Survey 
were the provision of the weighting diagram based on the consumption 
pattern of working class families for the construction of Consumer 
Price Indices and better knowledge of the standard of living of these 
families. 

Basing themselves on such data, the National Nutritional Advisory 
Committee suggested a diet formula per adult consumption unit of a 
working class family after a thorough study of the nutritional needs of 
the worker. This was prepared on the availability of food resources 
in 1960-61. In their report of March 1965, the Committee made the 
following recommendations: 

(i) For the purposes of evaluating nutritional requirements, 
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the family should be taken as the unit and not the individual 
worker, 

(ii) in calculating the nutritional requirements, the standard work¬ 
ing class family should be taken to consist of three adult 
consumption units including the earner. 

(ill) The minimum requirements for the family as a whole 
should be adult consumption unit in respect of families of 
workers in factories and plantations. Special additional 
allowances will have to be made for workers in mines and in 
the comparatively heavier industrial occupations. 

(iv) For the provision of adequate calories and other nutrients to 
the different types of workers in different regions, the Commi¬ 
ttee suggested some diet schedules. These were drawn up 
taking into account the existing pattern of consumption, the 
nutritive value of food intakes, possible availabilities, etc. 1 . 

An important point that was made by the sub-committee in the 
report is that “the bulk of the woking class families in the under¬ 
developed countries consume diets which are unfortunately deficient 
in calories, animal proteins and calcium.” 2 This conclusion of the 
National Advisory Committee has influenced the choice of the appro¬ 
priate items of consumption in this project. 

For the purpose of computing the cost of the food component of 
the need-based wage, the calorie requirements for an Indian working 
class family as suggested by the National Nutritional Advisory Com¬ 
mittee have been adopted in the present project. They are as follows: 


Worker 

2,816 

Wife 

2,150 

Children 


(i) Age group 0-5 

1,230 

(ii) Age group 6-14 

2,010 

Total.... 

8,206 


Similarly, the other nutritional requirements as laid down in the 
Report, most of which have been adopted from the Special Report 
Scries No. 42 of the Indian Council of Medical Research, have been 
utilized as the basic table for determining the minimu m nutritional re¬ 
quirements of the worker and his family. The only exception has 


1. Report of the Sub-Committee of the National Nutritional Advisory Committee on 
Nutritional Requirements of Working Class Families. Ministry of Health, Government 
of India, p. i 

2. Ibid. p. 9 
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requirements of v&icli have been laid down as 
equivalent to between 400 zap and 500 mgs per adult per day.* 

Total minimum requirements have been set down in the following 
table. 4 They have been calculated for the industrial working class 
family consisting of father, mother and two children, below the age 
of 14. 


Table I 



Protein 

(gnu) 

Fate 

(gms) 

Calcium 

(mgs) 

Iron 

(mgs) 

Calories 

(unite) 

Vit. A 
(I.U.) 

Vit. Bj Vit. C 
(mgs) (mgs) 

Man 

60 

45 

500 

25 

2816 

3000 

1.4 35 

Woman 

50 

40 

500 

25 

2130 

3000 

1.2 35 

2 Children 

80 

65 

1600 

50 


7000 

2.2 60 


age 

0-5 1230 
6-14 2110 


Per adult equi¬ 
valent consum¬ 
ption unit 63.33 50.00 866.66 33.33 2735.33 4333.33 1.60 43.33 


Procedure 

Given the minimum nutritional requirements as suggested by the 
special sub-committee and the Special Report Series No. 42, it was 
possible to calculate the minimum cost of the prescribed diet at both 
1967 and 1968 prices more efficiently and with greater reliability 
through the use of linear programming. Normally, this technique is 
used for determining the optimum allocation of resources (such as 
capital, raw materials, manpower, plant and other facilities) to obtain 
a particular objective (such as minimum cost or maximum profit) when 
there are alternative uses for the resources. The diet problem has 
become famous in the literature of linear programming because it was 
the first economic problem solved by the explicit use of this method. 
The same technique has been utilized in this project. 

Seventeen food items generally consumed by the industrial worker 
were selected. These are all in the raw state, since in India the raw 
foods are cooked at home and not bought in the prepared state from 


3. Calcium Requirements, Report of an FAO/WHO Expert Group, World Health 
Organization, Geneva, 1962, pp. 30-31. 

4. The figures in Table I have been confirmed by Dr. Italy an Bagchi, Nutritional 
Advisor, Directorate General of Health, Ministry of Health, Government of India. They 
are being used here to compute a wage which will provide the commodities that wOl satisfy 
these minimum requirements. 
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the market The nutrient values of each of these per kilogrsmin 
terms of proteins, fats, calories, calcium, iron and Vitamins A, B t , 
and C were also calculated. 

Besides the nutritive value of the food items, the pattern of con¬ 
sumption of industrial workers in each of the 50 centres was made 
available from the survey on the Family Budgets of Industrial Work¬ 
ing Class Families conducted by the Central Ministry of Labour and 
Employment during the year 1958-59. It was clear that the major 
portion of the worker’s income was spent on food. One of the aims 
of the project was to minimiz e the total expenditure on food so that 
he would have to spend the minimum necessary on the nutrition re¬ 
quired to maintain his efficiency at work. 

The diet of the industrial worker may be sorted out conveniently 
among the following seven food groups. 

(a) Cereals 

(b) Animal foods 

(c) Milk 

(d) Vegetables 

The prevailing consumption pattern of the industrial workers in the 
Western zone is given in Table II, as an example of the kind and quanti¬ 
ty of foods consumed by a typical Indian worker. 


(e) Dais 

(f) Gar and Sugar 

(g) Oils and Fats 


Table II 


Cereals 

Animals Food Milk 

Vegetables 

Dais 

Sugar and Our Oils and 
Fats 

(sms) 

(gms) 

(gms) 

(gms) 

(gms) 

(gms) (gms) 

435.44 

32.88 

83.34 

147.42 

52.44 

43.37 30.6 


The National Nutritional Advisory Committee considered this 
diet inadequate and unbalanced. And it recommended a diet that 
would provide a more satisfactory nutrition pattern and at the same 
time fall within the availabilities of the foods to be consumed. 

Results obtained with the help of the computer for the jetties of 
Bombay and Bangalore at 1967 and 1968 prices under the constraints 
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mentkmed above are given in the following tables. 

■' i ■ ■ , i: 

Tails m 
Bombay 1967 


Items 

Woe 

Wheat 

Other cereals 

Meat 

Fish 

Ecu 

Min 

Vegetables 

Dais 

Sugar & Gur 

Oils & Fats 

67 gms 
233 gms 
139 gms 
17 gms 
44.8 gms 

2 gms 
83 gms 
148 gms 
100 gms 
45 gms 
50.2 gms 

Proteins 

Fats 

Calories 

Calcium 

Iron 

Vitamin A 
Vitamin Bj 
Vitamin C 
Value of food 

Nutrients 

97.844 gms 
70.989 gnis 
2735.330 units 
866.660 mgs 
60.792 mgs 
5077.401 1.U. 
2.422 mgs 

61.582 mgs 
Rs. 1.493 or Rs. 1.49 

Item 


Table IV 

Bangalore 1967 

Nutrients 

Rice 

377 gms 

Proteins 

68.930 gms 

Wheat 

47 gms 

Fats 

50.000 gms 

Other cereals 

93 gms 

Calories 

2735.330 units 

Meat 

36 gms 

Calcium 

866.660 mgs 

Fish 

2 gms 

Iron 

50.198 mgs 

Eggs 

Milk 

2 gms 

Vitamin A 

5297.3161.U. 

87.7 gms 

Vitamin Bi 

» 1.910 mgs 

Vegetables 

197 gms 

Vitamin C 

109.650 mgs 

Dais 

69.6 gms 

Value of food 

Rs. 1.40 

Sugar & Gur 

Oils & Fats 

42 gms 
35.2 gms 






Table V 




Bombay 1968 


Items 


Nutrients 

Rice 

Wheat 

Other Cereals 

Meat 

Fish 

Easts 

Milk 

Rbot & vegetables 
Leafy vegetables 
Other vegetables 

Dais 

Sugar 

Ous <fc Fats 

M3!8SSlciSI!SsisSs 

Proteins 

Fats 

Calories 

Calcium 

Iron 

Vitamin A 
Vitamin Bi 
Vitamin C 

Value of food 

95.767 gms 
78.981 gms 
2735.330 units 
866.660 mgs 
55.684 mgs 
5226.3281.U. 
2.291 mgs 

61.754 mgs 

Rs. 1.67 
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Tabu VI 


P a pl w 196# 


Items 


Nutrient* 

Rice 

321 gms 

Proteins 

67.985*108 

Wheat 

44 gms 

Fats 

59.194 gms 

Other cereals 

103 gms 

Calories 

2735.330 units 

Meat 

4 gms 

Calcium 

956.972 mgs 

Fish 

2 gms 

Iron 

39.112 mgs 

Em 

14 gms 

Vitamin A 

4333.330 IJtJ. 

M3k 

89 gms 

Vitamin Bi 

1.988 mgs 

Root & vegetable* 

48.6 gms 

Vitamin C 

65.784 mgs 

Leafy vegetable* 

55.7 gms 



Other vegetable* 

69 gms 

Value of food 

Rs. 1.32 

Dal* 

99 gms 



Sugar 

15 gms 



Our 

28 gms 



Oil* 

43 gms 




Calculation of wages 


Total wages were calculated in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions made by the 15th Indian Labour Conference, 1957. A need- 
based wage was expected to cover the expenditure involved in the 
following: 

(a) Food 

(b) Clothing 

(c) Housing 

(d) Fuel, light and other miscellaneous items of expenditure. 
Consequently, for the city of Bombay in 1969; 

(a) the monthly expenditure on food for a family of three adult 
equivalent consumption units amounted to Rs. 1.67 x 3 X 30 
=Rs. 150.30. 

(b) the average cost of 6 yards of cloth for a family per month= 
Rs. 11.40 

(c) the rent corresponding to the minimum provided under the 
Government’s Industrial Housing Scheme for the city of 
Bombay=Rs. 31.00. 

As suggested by the recommendations of the 15th Indian Labour 
Conference, fuel, light and other miscellaneous items of expenditure 
should constitute 20 per cent of the total minim nm wage, i.e. the sum 
of the expenditure on food, clothing and housing should constitute 
only 80 per cent of the total wage that is to be paid. Therefore, the 
total wage can be evaluated as follows: 


Rs. 100 x 192*70 
80 


Rs. 240.88 approx. 
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Hence the e xp e nditure on fuel, light and other miscellaneous items 
of expenditure for the workers in Bombay city works out to be 
Rs. 240*8—Rs. 192.70=Rs. 48.18. 


bn this manner, die total minimum need-based wage was calculated 
for other centres as well. Appendices I & II contain the corresponding 
estimated minimum need-based wage for selected industrial centres for 
the years 1967 and 1968. 


Region-wise analysis 

The results of the 1958-59 Family Budget Survey conducted by the 
Central Ministry of Labour, Employment and Rehabilitation showed 
that patterns of consumption vary considerably not only from region 
to region but also within regions, between different industrial centres. 
A comparative study of these differences between and within regions 
as shown by the 1967 and 1968 figures has proved very useful and 
revealing for the purpose of reducing the cost of food and making the 
required varieties of food available to increase the worker’s efficiency. 

Industrial workers in the Southern region are all rice-eaters. Very 
little wheat is consumed. Ragi is the main cereal consumed in the 
‘other cereals’ group. In the State of Kerala, tapioca is generally 
consumed by the working class family. 

A comparative study of the diets consumed by workers in industrial 
areas and plantation areas in this region showed that workers in the 
plantation areas consume an inferior quality of food as compared with 
the diet of those in industrial areas. Though the latter consume 
more cereals, than the former, their consumption of other foods like 
pulses, milk, milk products, and fats is much lower. The consumption 
of animal food is highest in the Southern region. 

All in all, in order to get a diet covering all the minimum nutritional 
requirements at the cheapest cost, the workers should increase their 
intake of milk, fish, pulses and vegetables (especially leafy vegetables). 
Rice consumption should be curtailed from its present level and larger 
quantities of wheat and ragi consumed instead. 

In the Eastern region, the consumption of rice is low as compared 
to the Southern region, but proportionately rather high when compared 
to that of the other regions. The intake of other foods, like pulses, 
milk and vegetables was deplorably low. Similarly, proteins from 
animal sources need to be increased, and calcium from a larger intake 
of green leafy vegetables. As compared to the diets of workers in 
the industrial centres, the diets of workers in the mining and plantation 
areas was qualitatively inferior. 
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On the whole, the over-all nutritive valneof the diet of the industrial 
worker In the Eastern region is not satisfactory and needs to be im¬ 
proved. In order to rectify this deficiency, the computer suggested 
an increase in the consumption of 'other cereals’, pulses, animal foods, 
especially fish, milk and leafy vegetables. As the working class families 
in the region, generally, consume rice, it is desirable as in the case of 
South India for the workers to take parboiled rice. Similarly, the 
consumption of buffalo’s milk in place of cow’s milk will definitely 
secure a rise in the calcium value of the workers’ diet. 

The Western region is the only example in India, where the compo¬ 
sition of the cereal group is evenly distributed between rice, wheat and 
'other oereals*. Moreover, the total cereal consumption is not very 
high. The over-all nutritive values of the various diets seem to be 
balanced. Calcium is the only nutrient that seems to be in short 
supply, and the computer therefore recommends for this region an 
increase in the consumption of milk, fish, pulses and leafy vegetables 
in order to cover the calcium deficiency at the cheapest cost. 

The workers are mainly wheat eaters in Central India. The total 
consumption of cereals is fairly high. But the protein from animal 
sources is considerably deficient. Similarly, since the cheapest source 
of calcium is leafy vegetables, a larger intake of this commodity was 
recommended by the computer. Possibly, the consumption of rice 
and ‘other cereals’ should be expanded to obtain calories from different 
sources than from a single source, viz. wheat. More milk consump¬ 
tion would raise and improve the intake of proteins. 

Wheat is the main article of consumption by workers in North- 
West India. Though milk consumption is highest in this region, 
it could still be improved to provide the necessary proteins from ani¬ 
mal sources. Diets are deficient in calcium and Vitamin A. The 
computer once again suggests that the deficiencies be covered by a 
larger intake of green leafy vegetables. An increase of sugar con¬ 
sumption seems desirable. 

The nutritional content of the diets consumed by the working 
class families in North India is more or less similar to that of Central 
India. The workers are mainly wheat-eaters, except for Srinagar, 
where rice is the main article of consumption. A gain the deficiencies 
in calcium and Vitamin A figure prominently. And the remedy 
lies in consuming more green vegetables and milk. 

Post-optimal analysis 

Since this project was concerned with minimising the cost of ob¬ 
taining the minimum nutritional requirements, the computer yielded 
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_ aad valuable information regarding the cost 
range within which a particular food item would stay in the solution 
or besubstitnted by some other food item, in case the price of such 
articles varied as they do from season to season. A few samples of 
cost ranges are given below for specific items, like cereals, milk and 
leafy vegetables. 


In tire Eastern region, in an industrial city like Jamshedpur the 
current cost of wheat is Rs. 1.21. From the solution given by the 
compnter, it is only when the price rises to Rs. 1.67 that the worker 
or his wife will find it profitable to substitude the item ‘other cereals’ 
for wheat. On the other hand, no matter how low the price of wheat 
falls, no special benefit will accrue by purchasing more wheat at the 
lower price even if that price falls below zero rupees. 


For Rangapara, also an industrial centre, the s ame phenomenon 
holds good. The current price of wheat is Rs. 0.47 per kilogram. 
Till the price has risen to Rs. 1.259, it will not be profitable for the 
worker to substitute wheat by rice. Once that ceiling of Rs. 1.259 
has been reached, only then will it benefit the worker to deminish 
his purchase of wheat and buy rice instead. Nore will he benefit 
by buying more wheat when the price falls bellow Rs. 0.47. 


In the Northern zone, where wheat forms the staple article of 
consumption, the item ‘other cereals’ whose current cost is Rs 0.91 
will be worth purchasing till its price rises to Rs. 1.065 above that 
limit, it will benefit the worker to introduce more wheat into his diet. 
Very similar results occur for Kanpur, Saharanpur, Varanasi and 
Delhi, where more wheat will be consumed if the price of ‘other 
cereals’ rises above a certain limit. 


It is quite noticeable that in the northern part of the country, the 
item ‘other cereals’ will tend to be substituted by wheat and in the 
South by rice when its price rises above a certain level. If, however, 
the price falls below its current price, no increase in its purchase is 
advisable. 

In the Central zone, the computer provides a cost range for milk 
In Bhopal, the current price of milk is Rs. 1.54. Even if the price 
rises to Rs. 2.776, it will still profit the worker to purchase milk. At 
that price, however, he will have to shift over to fish. If the price 
of milk falls to Rs. 1.132, it will profit the worker to substitute milk 
by purchasing more vegetables to give him the required nutritious 
minimum at the lowest cost. In Delhi, on the contrary, where the 
price of milk was Rs. 1.41, gur should replace milk only what the 
price rises to Rs. 2.092. If it falls to Rs. 0.866, then sugar should 
replace milk. 
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Another item for which the computer provides a cost range for 
nearly every industrial centre is leafy vegetables. In die Eastern 
zone, in Howrah for instance, the current price of leafy vegetables 
is Rs. 0.50. It is only when the price has risen to Rs. 4.27 that it 
will benefit the worker to buy root vegetables instead. On the other 
hand, even if the price falls to zero or below zero, it will not be word) 
while to purchase larger quantities of leafy vegetables. In the 
Southern zone, in Alleppey or Alwaye, it will always be profitable 
to purchase leafy vegetables, whatever be the price. On the other 
hand, even if the price falls below the present level of Rs. 0.51, it 
will not be profitable buy larger quantities of the same item. 

Conclusions 

The total cereal consumption varied from centre to centre, from 
428 gms for Sholapur to 567 gms for Mariani, Jharia and Noamundi 
for the year 1968. In Sholapur approximately 65 per cent of the total 
calorie requirements were obtained by the consumption of cereals 
and pulses. This figure was highest in the case of Maliani, where it 
was nearly 80 per cent. However, it is desirable that the distribution 
of cereal consumption be better balanced. Rice eaters should definitely 
lower their consumption of rice, and parboiled rice should be consu¬ 
med in order to meet the Vitamin requirements. It is farther ne¬ 
cessary for wheat eaters to increase rice and other cereal consumption 
slightly to obtain the needed calories from different sources rather 
than from a single one. 

In the Southern, Eastern and Western regions, workers should in¬ 
crease their intake of milk, fish, pulses and vegetables (espcially leafy 
vegetables) to obtain a diet that provides the minimum nutritional re¬ 
quirements at the cheapest cost. In the rest of the country where 
wheat is largely consumed, workers should supplement their diet with 
green vegetables and animl foods. 

A comparative study of three specimen centres, viz. Jamshed¬ 
pur, Jalpaiguri and Noamundi shows that there has been a decline 
in tbe cost of the specified diet from 1967 to 1968. On the whole, 
monthly expenditure on food appears to be the highest in the Eastern 
zone. The Northern and Central zones appear to be the cheapest. 
They are closely followed by the North West zone. The Western 
zone is slightly ahead of the Southern zone. 

Certain limitations of the solution must be pointed out. First, die 
somber of items included in the matrix is limited because of the non¬ 
availability of prices for all the items and the fact that the weightage 
of certain foods was not given in the consumption pattern. 
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Secondly, the accuracy of the solution depends directly on the accu¬ 
racy with which the prices of the food consumed by industrial workers 
have been gathered by the Central Labour Bureau. 

Thirdly, the pattern of consumption has been based on the Family 
Budget Survey of the Ministry of Labour & Employment that was 
undertaken during the years 1958-59. Quite possibly, the pattern 
has changed appreciably in the last two years because of the pheno¬ 
menal rise in the price of certain foodstuffs. 

Finally, the results of sensitivity analysis will prove very usefal. The 
fact that the computer selects a variable at its upper or lower bound is 
highly significant. With this kind of analysis, it will be possible to 
predict the effect of price changes or variations in nutritional require¬ 
ments on the objective function. Consequently, the variations in 
the diet due to price changes could be worked out in anticipation for 
the next few years. The advantages of this knowledge to every plan¬ 
ning agency are too obvious to need further explanation. 


Appendix I* 


Estimated Cost of Need-Based Minimum 

Wage in Selected < 

Centres (1967) 

Centre 

Food 

Total Wages 


(Rs) 

(Rs) 

Doom Dooma 

125.10 

185.15 

Jamshedpur 

156.60 

227.90 

Jharia 

150.30 

215.70 

Asansole 

143.10 

208.85 

Calcutta 

150.30 

227.00 

Howrah 

150.30 

218.08 

Ranig&ru 

Jalpajguri 

145.80 

209.53 

129.60 

190.63 

Hyderabad 

134.10 

200.30 

Allcppey 

115.20 

174.55 

Bangalore 

Madras 

126.00 

108.90 

188.83 

166.18 

Coimbatore 

100.80 

156.73 

Ahmcdabad 

134.10 

201.26 

Yamunanagar 

109.80 

170.10 

Bhopal 

117.00 

179.23 

Indore 

105.30 

162.35 

Bombay 

134.10 

210.80 

Nagpur 

Sholapur 

120.60 

111.60 

180.28 

169.25 

Amritsar 

109.80 

169.63 

Ajmer 

Kanpur 

116.10 

112.50 

178.48 

169.70 

Varanasi 

121.50 

179.90 

Delhi 

103.50 

166.25 


•Report of the National Commission on Labour, 1969, Ministry of Labour, Employ¬ 
ment and Rehabilitation, New Delhi, p. 246. 
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Estimated 

INw*&M*W«eebrl9fll 



Centre 

Food 

Total Wages 



(Rs) 

(R») 

«B) 

Eastern Zone 



1 . 

Dijboi 

145.80 

218.50 

z 

R&ngpara 

117.00 

184.38 

3. 

Jamshedpur 

153.00 

228.55 

4. 

Calcutta 

152.10 

239.23 

5. 

Howrah 

150.30 

222.93 

6. 

Jharia 

142.20 

211.83 

7. 

Kodarma 

105.30 

165.78 

8. 

Noamundi 

154.80 

225.93 

9. 

Mariani 

138.60 

207.10 

10. 

Jalpaiguri 

126.90 

193.38 

0») 

Southern Zone 



11. 

Gudur 

102.60 

163.90 

12. 

Guntur 

108.90 

172.83 

13. 

Hyderabad 

Alleppey 

108.00 

173.88 

14. 

135.90 

205.83 

15. 

Alwaye 

150.30 

224.95 

16. 

Bangalore 

118.80 

185.65 

17. 

Chickmagalur 

118.80 

184.75 

18. 

Sambalpur 

115.20 

177.25 

19. 

Madras 

101.70 

163.08 

20. 

Coimbatore 

90.90 

151.68 

21. 

Madurai 

117.90 

188.05 

22. 

Kolar Gold Field 

120.60 

190.45 

23. 

Ammathi 

108.90 

173.13 

(c) 

Western Zone 



24. 

Ahmedabad 

130.50 

203.20 

25. 

Bhavnagar 

111.60 

179.50 

26. 

Bombay 

150.30 

240.88 

27. 

Nagpur 

120.60 

187.00 

28. 

Sholapur 

111.60 

177.33 

W) 

Central Zona 



29. 

Bhopal 

110.70 

176.58 

30. 

Indore 

99.90 

163.00 

31. 

Balaghat 

99.90 

160.60 

(•) 

North-West Zone 



32. 

Yamunanagar 

107.10 

174.10 

33. 

Amritsar 

118.80 

187.45 

34. 

Ajmer 

109.80 

177.40 

35. 

Jaipur 

106.20 

171.10 

CD 

North Zone 



36. 

Srinagar 

101.70 

170.43 

37. 

Kanpur 

98.10 

156.55 

38. 

39. 

Saharanpur 

Varanasi 

115.20 

97.20 

181.30 
, 157 DO 

40. 

Delhi 

102.60 

* 171.92 
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Urban Maternal and Child health 

Objectives and Fundamental Requirements 

F. Rosa 


The objectives and fundamental requirements of urban maternal and 
child health are discussed in this article by Dr. F. Rosa of the World 
Health Organization. The author feels that the Indian family planning 
programme should be integrated into the general maternal and child 
health programme. The disjunction between the two has few advantages 
mid many disadvantages. He adopts a very broad outlook on the entire 
programme of urban maternal and child health and brings out very well 
the dangers to health in growing urban areas. 

As a starting point, let us define maternal and child health as that 
aspect of health which is concerned with the special needs and pro¬ 
blems arising from the processes of human reproduction and human 
development. In India, the three principal concerns related to human 
reproduction and development are, first, the management of preg¬ 
nancy, including family planning; second, covering nutritional re¬ 
quirements; and, third, managing infections with a preventive ap¬ 
proach that will be applied early enough in the developmental 
sequence to be effective. 

Let me clarify that the objectives of maternal and child health 
are not limited to the immediate health problems of mothers and 
children alone, but also concern prevention of problems that are 
important throughout life; as well as community health in general. 
The effect of educated and conscientious maternal care on the health 
of the entire family is an important factor in individual, community 
and national development 


Dr. Franz Rosa, MU, M.P.H., is Chief Medical Officer, Maternal and Child Health, 
World Health Organisation, Geneva. This paper was prepared for a Seminar on Urban 
Maternal and Child Health held in New Delhi, June, 1970. 
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Genera} objectives 

Hie child health objective that “every child live and grow up in 
a family unit, with love and security in healthy surroundings, receiv¬ 
ing adequate nutrition, health supervision and sufficient medical atten¬ 
tion, and be taught the elements of healthy living’’ was adopted by 
several WHO Expert Committees. For maternal care the objective 
adopted is “to ensure that every expectant and nursing mother main¬ 
tains good health, learns the art of child care, has a normal delivery, 
and hears healthy children. Maternity care in the narrower sense 
consists in the care of the pregnant woman, her safe delivery, her 
postnatal care and examination, the care of her newly bom infant, 
and the maintenance of lactation. In the wider sense it begins much 
earlier in measures aimed to promote the health and well-being of 
the young people who are potential parents, and to help them to deve¬ 
lop the right approach to family life and to the place of the family 
in the community. It should also include guidance in parent-craft 
and in problems associated with infertility and family planning.” 
Concerning the last aspect, the World Health Assembly has resolved 
that every family should have the opportunity of obtaining informa¬ 
tion and advice on problems connected with family planning, 
including fertility and sterility. 

Although the health goals for care of mothers and childrens are 
here expressed separately, a basic principle of maternal and child 
health is the close inter-relationship between these two concerns. 
Most of the problems of child health must be managed through the 
mother. Development and education during childhood are important 
factors in the determination of a girl’s future performance as a 
mother. Unless maternal care and child care are coordinated many, 
of the most important problems of both will fall in the gap between. 

The urban context 

Urbanization is a major aspect of family health, both in developed 
countries and in newly developing countries. In developed countries, 
the problems of urban family life are becoming increasingly apparent. 
Hie development of large poverty sections or “ghettoes” is a striking 
feature in many countries. A large proportion of the preventable 
infant mortality in these countries can be ascribed to these urban 
sections ..•» 

Hie developing countries face many of the same problems with 
urbanisation that were faced in Western countries during the last 
century. Here we have families with rural habits trying to adjust to 
an urban setting. High birth rates and large families that were con¬ 
venient to manage in rural areas are difficult to handle in the cities. 
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Ratal sanitation habits are unsatisfactory in the urban setting. Com¬ 
municable disease hazards increase. Nutrition availabilities may 
deteriorate, in so far as the family was able to supply itself with its 
own needs in the rural setting. Child labour in industries is a 
problem in some areas. Space is lacking for children to exercise 
and play in. New accident hazards appear. 

All of these urban problems are accentuated because of the far 
more dramatic demographic changes which are occurring in these coun¬ 
tries as compared to Western countries a century ago. Migration 
from the rural areas to the urban areas results in the population ex¬ 
plosion being felt far more acutely in urban than in rural settings. 
In urban areas one sees housing so congested that an average of seven 
or eight persons may be living in one room and sometimes as many 
as 100 people in a house. The health hazards affecting families living 
in such overcrowded conditions deserve serious attention. 

One problem which was a principal basis for the early develop¬ 
ment of maternal and child health services in the large cities of Wes¬ 
tern countries is currently described as “weaning diarrhoea”. Earlier 
curtailment of breast-feeding in urban areas leads to serious diarr- 
hoeal problems and nutritional problems as well. Furthermore, 
it increases fertility, and women moving to urban areas find them¬ 
selves able to become pregnant much sooner after delivery than when 
they breast-fed their babies for eighteen months or so in the village. 

Problems and opportunities 

Inadequate distribution of health services is a principal consi¬ 
deration in both developed and developing countries. Services for 
the public may be grossly overloaded even when there is an abundance 
of medical resources available for those who can afford to pay for 
services. In many cities, the rapidly increasing demand is exceeding 
the expansion of health services. Another concern is the lack of 
coordination between isolated family planning clinics and maternal 
and child helath clinics, as well as separate maternity centres in some 
cities. 

Large, overloaded maternity services carry with them the problem 
of nursery congestion and the concomitant hazards of epidemics of 
diarrhoea and infections of the newborn. A trend to isolate babies 
from their mothers contributes at the outset to decreasing the dura¬ 
tion of breast-feeding. Hospitalization of children for the con¬ 
venience of paediatric management of illness often separates the phy¬ 
sician from his principal ally, the mother in the care of the child. An¬ 
other problem to be considered is that working mother may not be 
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able to attend clinics during their regular working hoars. 

(X course, the city has many positive influences on health and pre¬ 
sents many opportunities as well. Health services can generally reach 
people more easily in urban than un rural areas, and in turn people 
can reach health clinics more easily. Concentrated urban service 
are the first in the health service network to reach the stage when 
it is logistically feasible to cover the balk of the population with sys- 
tematic immunization based on these services, reaching every newborn 
with BCG, followed by smallpox and other immnnizations on an 
early, practical schedule. The general educational level is likely to 
improve and an approach through school health programmes will 
have more impact because of the higher level of school attendance. 
Knowledge, attitude and practice towards family planning are more 
favourable. Sanitary facilities may be improved (on the other hand, 
they may be worse than in rural areas). The foods available in large 
city markets are likely to more varied. Many more organizations 
exist and present opportunities for collaboration. Private and offi¬ 
cial voluntary resources are more available, and can be mobilized 
to contribute to MCH. Large industrial and labour organizations 
can also serve to deliver MCH services. 

Large maternity services are places where large numbers of women 
can be reached conveniently from the administrative point of view and 
can be approached effectively for the introduction of family planning. 
Mass media opportunities for health education are far more available 
in urban areas and much more likely to be used. 

Both the problems and the opportunities in urban areas urgently 
require more attention. We have become used to thinking in terms off 
very large rural populations in developing countries. However, we 
must recognize that they also face important urban problems. We 
also need to keep in mind that the dissemination of health improve¬ 
ments usually flows from the urban centres to the rural surroundings. 

Large services in urban programmes usually serve as training bases 
for provincial health programmes. In maternal and child health this 
is particularly true of the maternity services of hospitals and paediatric 
services and clinics. 

Planning administration and evaluation 

The planning of urban maternal and child health/family planning 
programmes most be based -on careful and continuing evaluation and 
coordination with the over-all health, social and economic context of 
the community in order to ensure the efficient development and distri- 
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botion of maternal tad child health skills, facilities and services. We 
now believe that this can generally best be done within the context of 
the general health services, and our principal objective is to adapt the 
baric health services to specially meet the needs of mothers and 
children. 

The maternal and child health/family planning administrative unit 
at the community level has first of all a responsibility to ensure that 
policy and planning will cover these needs. The unit can receive great 
assistance in this task from advisory bodies which are able to enlist 
the cooperation of the community and which draw their numbers from 
other interested government units such as education, welfare, labour, 
and social services, as well as from professional and voluntary organisa¬ 
tions. Advisory bodies should include prominent clinical specialists 
in the fields of paediatrics and obstetrics as well as leaders from 
nursing, nutrition and other pertinent activities. These commit¬ 
tees can play a useful role in guiding the responsible MCH unit in 
pointing out special problems and helping to assess the effectiveness 
of the services. 

A second task of the administrative MCH unit is'to serve as a focal 
point for the integration and dissemination of material and child health 
information and activities. Thirdly, the unit has the responsibility of 
studying maternal and child health problems, services and resources 
by means of special surveys, the collection and analysis of reports, 
keeping records, and developing appropriate research projects. Fourth, 
the administrative MCH unit has the responsibility for supervising, 
guiding and providing in-service training for the peripheral units. 
Fifth, this unit is responsible for obtaining the required support for 
the programme by recommending legislation, participating in budget¬ 
ing, and, where necessary, allocating resources. Sixth, the unit needs 
to plan the distribution of resources in a way that the most serious 
problems are approached by the strongest resources. Seventh, the 
unit must coordinate the development of the manpower necessary to 
do the job. Eighth, the unit must collaborate on the use of mass media 
and other health education approaches pertinent to maternal and 
child health and family planning objectives. Ninth, the unit may be 
responsible for administering directly certain large central maternity 
and paediatric facilities. Tenth, the unit should give guidance on 
many other municipal functions which are pertinent to MCH, includ¬ 
ing sanitation, housing, food distribution, etc. 

Peripheral unit requirements 

The peripheral unit has the responsibility of recognition and primary 
management of the common health problems of the area. This in- 
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eludes responsibility for elementAry health education with special 
emphasis on family planning, nutrition, hygiene, child bearing, and 
child rearing. This education should accompany all other activities. 
The basic requirement for an MCH programme is to provide essential 
person-to-person education with all of the families in the community. 

The peripheral unit will not be able to handle all of the problems, 
however, and should set up an effective approach to screening mothers 
and chSiflren in order to identify those who are at particularly high 
risk and require referral to more qualified facilities. Iu urban areas, 
it is now recognized that all women should have access to some help 
during pregnancy and delivery. Maternal malnutrition and anaemia 
are widespread problems that need general coverage. All women 
should have competent delivery and precautions should be taken to 
avoid undue interference and harmful practices by unqualified people. 
The health services network should provide for rapid transfer of women 
who need special care during delivery, for example when complications 
arise. The peripheral unit would be responsible for recording activi¬ 
ties and problems and for reporting these to the central administrative 
authorities. There would be some type of routine distribution of 
medication, food supplements and contraceptives which do not require 
clinical examination and medical histories. The peripheral unit may 
serve as a point of contact for arranging attendance for itinerant 
specialized services such as mass campaigns against specific diseases. 

Family planning 

There are many advantages both functional and administrative for 
the integration of family planning activities into MCH services. Both 
maternal and child health and family planning are directly concerned 
with the health of'the individual motherand infant, and with the physical 
and social health of the family. The direct health benefits from family 
planning have been reviewed in several places. These benefits can 
be used as a rationale for introducing the subject of family planning 
in the context of health counselling. It is the person who delivers the 
baby and cares for the family who is likely to know what the mother’s 
interest would be in family planning and when this can be successfully 
introduced. The same person can provide the reinforcing inputs that 
are often necessary. Furthermore, .care provided for the children in 
the family, reducing high mortality rates, will reassure parents on the 
advisability of limiting the number of pregnancies. Abortion per¬ 
formed by unqualified people is a major problem in many urban areas, 
and bringing this to official attention where proper measures can be 
taken is an important maternal and child health concern. The HID 
and hormonal contraception, which are new modem methods, require 
health supervision and the management of side effects and 
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From Ike programme viewpoint, there are many advantages to 
family planning services and other maternal and child health 
services mutually supportive. Funds may be pooled for the ultimate 
strengthening of both activities. Personnel can be used to provide 
broader services of both population more effectively, making it possible 
to provide more comprehensive care at lower cost to the community 
as a whole. Duplication, fragmentation and competition are avoided. 


This is not to imply that highly qualified maternal and child health 
specialists or generalists should be the only ones concerned with giving 
family planning advice and services. Just as in other maternal and 
child health functions, there is room for supervising a host of part-time 
and single-purpose workers. As the health worker can integrate 
family planning into her concerns, the social worker has opportunities 
to integrate family planning into her work. Close coordination and 
teamwork is needed among all types of workers. One also should 
not infer that family planning must be limited to the confines of official 
health facilities. Just as with other MCH measures, we are concerned 
with carrying family planning into the home, into discussion groups, 
or even into railway stations, where people may feel more relaxed than 
in medical surroundings which can be frightening or intimidating. 


Postpartum approach 

Some very encouraging family planning efforts have been developed 
in the large maternity services of urban hospitals. Such efforts have 
been coordinated and supported by the Population Council and have 
also had the interest of the International Institute for the Study of 
Human Reproduction. These are the “postpartum” projects, which 
are important not only as services but also as training centres, since 
doctors, nurses and auxiliaries are likely to be trained in these facilities. 
The provision of family planning services immediately after childbirth 
has been found to meet with a high degree of acceptance in women 
attending these urban facilities. The World Health Organization is 
developing a nucleus of advisers in the Maternal and Child Health 
unit who are undertaking to complement these activities, extend them 
to other hospitals and to extend the programme to a broader maternity 
system. The opportunities presented after induced abortion are similar 
to those after delivery and, in fact, even more urgent, since abortion 
indicates a strong desire to control the number of births. 

Although the postpartum approach has a high priority, there is 
need to extend family planning activities throughout the maternity 
cycle, taking advantage of all contacts with mothers. Some of the 
reasons why this is desirable are given below. 
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First, tome contraceptive approaches have limited effectiveness in 
the postpartum period—postpartum sterilization has limited accept¬ 
ability in mothers who are not sure they have had all the children they 
will want or who are frightened by the irreversibility of the procedure; 
IUD insertion, although it can be done conveniently at this time, is 
likely to cover the period of postpartum infertility that may largely 
coincide with the time the IUD remains in place, greatly reducing its 
actual effectiveness unless the device can be retained; the estrogenic 
component of hormonal contraception is likely to suppress lactation, 
which is a serious complication in areas where infants are primarily 
dependent on breast-feeding. In these areas, hormonal contraception 
should be started after breast-feeding is well established and has been 
combined with supplemental feeding. Another important reason not 
to limit family planning services to the postpartum period is that many 
repeated and reinforcing inputs are necessary for successful motivation 
and practice with reversible contraceptive procedures that require 
repeated use. Finally, many women are not delivered in hospital and 
must be reached through other channels. 

Unfortunately, it is not always fully appreciated by those who are 
providing child care that this is an important and necessary opportu¬ 
nity for introducing family planning advice. Yet it has been shown 
that family planning advice can be related conveniently to nutrition 
concerns and nutrition counselling, since maintenance of lactation, 
adequate child spacing and adequate family resources for nutrition are 
all related to family planning. 

The older child 

The population that is of school age in urban areas in India is more 
than 25 per cent of the urban population. Admittedly, mortality and 
morbidity are at relatively low ebb in the school-age population. How¬ 
ever, school health programmes should not be narrowly conceived as 
being concerned only with the health of school-children. The main 
concern should be with developing healthful habits and imparting 
health education for the formulation of lifelong individual health, 
for imparting healthful family life attitudes, and for developing strong 
community health attitudes. The most important element of school 
health programmes is health education. Generally, this has to be 
provided by the teacher, and it is the role of the maternal and child 
health programme to provide the guidance and backstopping. Fore¬ 
most attention should be given to the teacher and the training he or 
die receives. Teachers can also be taught to screen for health problems 
and refer these to the maternal and child health services. 

•t: , 

Of course, in the urban areas there are still many children who are 
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than those who are in school. The maternal and child health pro¬ 
gramme must be broad enough to cover the needs of both. 

The preschool child has until recently been neglected since the 
unfortunate tendency is to concentrate health services on infants and 
school children. In India morbidity and mortality remain high in the 
second and third years of life and a continuity of services should be 
available during this period. 

The problems of youth are a growing concern internationally and 
this is true in India as well as in other areas. It is not only important 
to train children but we must also be able to meet their needs with 
realistic job preparation and concrete job prospects in the community. 
Youth is a particular area of concern in family health because it is a 
period when the child is leaving his own family, with all the necessary 
adjustments, and is involved in planning his own future family. He 
must establish his independence successfully and then develop a whole¬ 
some approach to formation of a new family. Maternal and Child 
health workers should play their part in coordinating with education 
and social workers in meeting these needs. 

Finally, it is these children who will be the future leaders of the 
community and we should recruit them in our efforts. 
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Notes and Comment 

Animation Versus Hominization 


It is time that intellectuals in India took the trouble to discuss some of 
the fundamental options facing the nation from a humanistic and rational 
stand point rather than a purely pragmatic one. The need for doing so is 
urgent, especially when there is question of the control of human life, parti¬ 
cularly before and after conception. For instance, the arguments in favour 
of legalizing abortion are far too pragmatic and seem to evade the issue. 
The crucial question is at what time does the human foetus in the course 
of its existence acquire human rights? At the moment of conception or 
at some further stage in its growth? This question is being passionately 
debated in other countries. 

Describing the growth of the foetus, Dr. A.E. Hellegers of the George¬ 
town University School of Medicine points out that following intercourse, 
a lapse of several hours may occur before fertilization takes place. At the 
moment of fertilization, a totally new genetic package is created. The 
fertilized ovum now includes a genetic contribution passed on by the father 
through the sperm and that of the mother through the ovum. This fertilized 
egg or zygote contains within it the hereditary characteristics of the father 
and the mother, one half from each. 

The fertilized cell then proceeds to divide itself into two cells, then four, 
then eight, etc. and this it will do at the rate of one division per day. It has 
to be noted further that although at fertilization a new genetic package has 
been brought into being within the confines of a single cell, this does not 
mean that a final and irreversible individuality has been achieved. It is 
well known that at this early stage of development this sphere of cells may 
spfifcinto identical parts to form identical twins. Twinning may occur in 
the species up to the 14th day. Less well-known is the fact that it is also 
in these few days that twins or triplets may be combined into one single 
individual. As the zygote-feegins to divide and the process of division goes 
on increasing at a rapid pace, the sphere of cells now formed eaters the 
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uterus and bhpUate itieifwithia tbe lining. Ibis happens within six or 
*msh days of fbrtSizstioa. Within two weeks time, the *ygote has changed 
into an eafbryo. Within the third and the fourth week, the heart starts 
p um p in g and by the sixth week all the organs are present 

In the first few days of life, it is quite impossible for a woman to know 
that the is pregnant or for the doctor to diagnose her condition by means 
of a pregnancy test. In view of this biological evolution, tbe question may, 
therefore, be asked at what precise point of this evolution, does the human 
foetus really become human and acquire human rights. There are a number 
of different opinions. But these can be roughly classed into two opposing 
groups: those who are keenly alive to the rights of the unborn child to live 
and those who make the needs of the mother and the society in general 
their primary concern. Either side relies on arguments that carry great 
weight with thinking people. 

For some it is quite clear that modern biology reveals that with the 
creation of the zygote, the biological essentials of the inchoate individual are 
already fixed and the definitive genetic code has been arranged and set. 
This is sufficient to establish the full human character of the foetus. No 
rudiments of a body are required for hominization as were required by both 
Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas. The opposite group holds that the general 
principle of evolution which is now an established scientific fact, applies as 
well to the development of the human foetus and, therefore, delayed homi¬ 
nization takes place. 

The results of such thinking on the part of these two groups is seen quite 
clearly in their attitude towards abortion. Those who accept the full human 
character of the foetus at the time of fertilization will condemn abortion 
completely from the moment that the ovum is fertilized by the sperm, but 
for those who believe in the theory of delayed hominization accept the 
possibility of abortion within a period of time and for serious reasons like 
the life of the mother or the prevention of the birth of a seriously handicapped 
child. 

Another important problem regarding abortion is the fact that there is 
greater recognition of the sacred condominium in which parents and the 
State are understood to share sovereignty in varying degrees. Despite genetic 
equality of the male and female contribution to the production of the foetus, 
there are certain factors, highly prized in modern society, that tend to give 
the mother the determining voice in regard to the fate of tbe foetus. The 
serious danger in this tendency needs to be pointed out because experience 
shows that many wealthy mothers often get rid of unwanted children 
through the use of abortion. Such absolute power without responsibility 
cannot be entrusted to any individual. It is the State and the medical 
profession which must have some voice in determining the fate of tbe foetus. 
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A 4^Cix«^ion betwewn ^ie cacxoae of mid tb« cxime 

has always been recognized. Abortion and infanticide have not generally 
been placed on the same level in various human societies. Possibly in view 
of this distinction, we might be led to accept the difference between “genetic 
personification” and social personification. Modem psychology pays great 
heed to the conception of person and personality as a consequence of social¬ 
isation and it is for this reason that one can speak of social personification 
as opposed to genetic personification. But since our valuation of the 
human person has been so highly elevated in recent years so that even the 
death penality for murder has been deleted in certain countries and war is 
being outlawed for the same reason, it would be a pity if we did not retain 
the same respect for human life when permitting abortion of the foetus, 
even if the so called personality traits have not appeared. 

In India we do require a discussion on the meaning and implications of 
abortion so as to preserve those human values which are part and parcel 
of our culture, but which have been obscured by the aberrations of our 
social system. In the modem climate Of freedom for the individual and 
recognition of individual rights, human life and its preservation acquires an 
importance and significance that it has never eiyoyed throughout the history 
of mankind. 


The Hazards of Democracy 


The countries of South East Asia are learning to their bitter cost that the 
democratic system contains hazards that they had never imagined or bargained 
for. It is only in the actual stage of experimentation with democracy that 
people begin to realize that a slight change in the voting pattern can bring 
about the downfall of a previously popular party in power, often to fhe 
amazement and the frustration of their followers. For instance, the capture 
of a large number of seats by a single party need not imply the complete 
disintegration of the losing party, or that popular support has been com¬ 
pletely withdrawn from it. Thus it may happen that through a slight 
margin of votes a disproportionate number of seats may be awarded to the 
winning party. The reason is the failure of the three-multi-comered contest 
majority voting system fails to reflect correctly the actual pattern of voting, 
and therefore the allegiance of the voters and their political preferences are 
negated. 

The recent experience in the Ceylon elections has brought this peculiarity 
of the majority voting system into the limelight. The Lanka Sama Samaja 
Party of Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike gained 80 seats out of 151. But the 
entire United Front coalition that included Mrs. Bandaranaike’s party 
obtained only 50 per cent of the total votes cast. On the other hand, with 
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National Party of Dudley Senaaayke could capture only 17 seals put of the 
151 ‘elected’ seats. This case appears to foe a gross misrepresentation of 
tile w$ of tfo* people. A difference of 450,000 votes or just 9 per cent of 
the total votes cast gave the United Front a clear majority of about 100 
seats over the United National Party. 

It is now reported that because of her absolute majority in Lower House, 
Mrs. Bandaranaiks intends to convene a constituent assembly to prepare 
Ceylon’s new Constitution, that will most probably be veered towards a 
leftist political programme and a leftist structure of society. India has 
never had this kind of experience in so acute a form, although in 1967, in 
Kerala and in 1969 in West Bengal in the mid-term poll, something very 
similar took place. The Congress party in Kerala obtained about 36 per 
cent of the votes but obtained only 7 per cent of the seats. In West Bengal, 
with a little over 41 per cent of the votes, it obtained 55 seats out of 280, 
nearly 20 per cent. In Ceylon, with 50 per cent of the votes the United 
Front has won nearly 80 per cent of the seats. 

How should these voting and seating patterns be interpreted? It is 
obvious that merely judging from the electoral results one would imagine 
that the whole of Ceylon, or for that matter Kerala and West Bengal, have 
gone leftist. Fortunately, the voting pattern does not confirm these super¬ 
ficial conclusion. Nor can the victorious party claim that its absolute majority 
justifies a complete change of the social structure, because it has the will of 
the people behind it. 

It is at times like these that Indians begin to appreciate the advantage 
of having a Supreme Court in New Delhi to guard the fundamental rights 
of the people. It may happen occasionally that the court may strike down 
progressive legislation by Parliament as ‘ultra vires’ of the Constitution. 
This has been the case in recent times particularly with laws that attempt 
to curb the rights of property in the public interest. The Nath Pai bill in 
particular is aimed at removing this hurdle to the implementation of social 
justice that results from the Supreme Court’s determination to safeguard 
the fundamental rights of the citizen as laid down in the directive principles 
of the Constitution. 

Such dilemmas are constantly occuring in human history. But history 
also shows that in the absence of such a guardian of the Constitution, there 
is every possibility of extremists to the right or the left taking over the govern¬ 
ment and using sovereign power for their own ends. This has to be avoided 
at all costs, since it would spell the death of democracy. It is for this reason 
that the Nath Pai bill which seems to be so much on the side of securing 
social justice once in for all can become a loophole by which Parliament 
will be entrusted with the supreme power over the life of each and every 
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citizen. In • situation of this kind, where can the citizen seek refuge from 
An omnipotent state? A jndiciary, completely independent of the executive 
power of the state is the only answer. And this is secured through the Sup¬ 
reme Court and die fundamental rights enshrined in the Constitution. 

In a recent statement issued by the All-India Congress Committee, for 
the preservation of democracy in this country, the four following common 
principles for uniting the democratic forces dormant in the country were 
suggested. 

(1) The unity and security of India. 

(2) The defence of the Constitutional liberties of the people and pre¬ 
servation of democratic institutions. 

(3) The maintenance of law and order, and 

(4) Establishment of a secular society based on principles of economic 
and social justice, and equality of status and ensuring effective 
opportunity to all to earn their livelihood and attain a basic mini¬ 
mum standard of living. 

Even if one does not hold the political ideology of the Congress, the 
principles enunciated in their final statement can easily form the nucleus of 
those who still believe in the Indian Constitution as it has been framed by 
the Constituent Assembly, and wish to preserve it. In the present national 
context, when the struggle for leadership in the state has become mercilessly 
personal, the contestants need to be reminded of the final objective of the 
state which is the common good and in democratic India, the preservation 
and development of the democratic spirit as enshrined in the Constitution. 


Salaries, Allowances and Perquisites 

An interesting question in Parliament regarding the Central Cabinet 
Ministers’ salaries, allowances and perquisites yielded the following 


information. 

1. Salary (Rs. 27,000 less tax Rs. 5,280) Rs. 21,720 

2. Sumptuary Allowance 6,000 

3. Rent of Bungalow 7,800 

4*"' Rent of Furniture & Appliances 7,704 

5. Mali, Chowkidar & Sweeper (Rs. 420 X12) 5,040 
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6. Maintenance, Repair* & Decoration of Bungalow and 

grouiui*,fi^tiireAapplj*iioes(|X21,000) 10,000 

7. Electricity & Water 2,400 

8. Motor Car; Personal Use 


Driver's salary (Rs. 200 X12) 

2,400 


Petrol (500X12) 

6,000 


Depreciation (20% of21000) 

4,200 


Interest (10% of 21,000) 

2,100 


Insurance 

600 



15,300X1/5 

3,060* 

Personal Travelling 

(30,000X1/5) 

6,000* 

Personal Telephone 

(6,000X1/5) 

1,200* 


Rs, 70,924 


It was maintained that the amount of Rs. 70,924 was net income for 
personal use and free of income tax. In actual fact, the total amount of 
expenditure appears to be an underestimate because personal travelling, 
personal telephone and the use of a car would certainly amount to a much 
higher figure. The important point is that at the present personal taxation 
rates for the year 1971-72, based on the income of 1970-71 to obtain a net 
income of Rs. 70,924, an Indian citizen would have to obtain a gross income 
of Rs. 4,40,000/-, out of which Rs. 3,77,080 would be deducted in tax. So 
in actual fact, the salaries of the cabinet ministers would amount to Rs. 
4,40,000 to obtain a net income of nearly Rs. 80,000 a year. 

On the face of it, Rs. 80,000 a year is not such a high income when com¬ 
pared with the scale of foreign salaries earned by ministers in other countries. 
What is striking however is the vast disproportion between the present 
figure and the annual per capita income of about Rs. 500 per annum. 
Naturally eye brows were raised in Parliament when the figures were made 
public on the floor of the House. 


*1/5 taken for Personal use, this being well established practice in income tax assessments. 


an 
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From Theory To Practice 

Increasing Water Resources 


P. Doan 


Action for Food Production, usually referred to as AFPRO, is an Indian 
Registered Society set up by a group of six non-governmental voluntary 
organizations and was established in April, 1966. It is supported mainly by 
a number of overseas Donor Agencies. It operates as a nonp/ofit joint 
service agency in India for the co-ordination, support and technical guidance 
of food production projects or voluntary agencies, and functions in close col¬ 
laboration with food production projects of the Government of India, without 
regard to race, caste, community or creed. It consists of a small administrative 
and specialist staff, located in New Delhi, whose purpose is to bring together 
the resources and effort of Voluntary Agencies into a single action program¬ 
me designed to help them accomplish specific tasks related to food production. 

Because it was established in a year of acute water shortage, AFPRO’s 
efforts have been mainly in the sphere of water resources development, with 
special emphasis on the construction of drinking water wells. The latter was 
the urgent need at the time AFPRO was born and continues to be a very 
important one; indeed during 1969—the Gandhi Centenary Year—the 
Government of India requested AFPRO to construct 100,000 drinking water 
wells in various parts of India. Because of this demand, the bulk of AFPRO 
drilling rigs, which are operated by its several related projects, is intended 
for the construction of such wells. However, in conformity with AFPRO’s 
overall purpose, i.e. food production, efforts were later made to introduce 
bigger drilluiS machines better capable of producing water for minor irriga¬ 
tion ^agricultural extension work. Some of the major achievements of 
AFPRO in this field are briefly described below. 


Lt. Gen. P. Dunn (Retd.) is Executive Director of AFPRO, New Delhi. 
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Minor irrigation wells used by farmers for cultivating their crops are 
basically of two different types: open, comparatively Shallow surface wells 
and deep tube wells. The former category can be sub-divided into so-callod 
“kutcha” wells which axe little more than deep dug pits liable to collapse 
when flooded, and “pucca” wells which are lined with concrete or masonry, 
or blasted and excavated in Arm rock. On the river-fed alluvial plains they 
are seldom more than 30-40. ft. deep and hence comparatively cheap to make. 
But in predominantly rocky areas, they are invariably twice as deep and 
four or five times more expensive, for they involve elaborate drilling and 
blasting in order to reach the usually lower water table. To speed up pro¬ 
duction of new and deepening of old wells, great efforts have in recent years 
been made by government, contractors and by AFPRO-rdated voluntary 
agencies by introducing modern compressor equipment with jack hammers 
and dynamite fired by electrical fuses and there is an unending demand for 
such services by farmers wishing to increase the yield of their wells. To 
meet the urgent demand, the action of government and AFPRO has been in 
the nature of crash programmes. 

Tube wells (or bore wells) constitute a comparatively minor and recent 
feature in India. However, it is interesting to note that such wells had been 
sunk in earlier times by simple hand-drilling methods to considerable depths 
in some parts of India in the hope of tapping water from lower-lying acqui¬ 
rers which might use “artesian pressure” to refill the well. APPRO has, 
therefore, concentrated its efforts on importing and using modern drilling 
rigs for the construction of tube wells, which, because of the then urgent 
need for drinking water, were of small bore dimension, between two and a 
half to four and a half inch diameter. As earlier stated efforts are now 
being made to procure and use bigger machines capable of six inch bores and 
more which are necessary for minor irrigation wells. 

There are basically only three major types of tube-well drilling equipment: 
Cable percussion, Rotary and Down-the-Hole hammer drilling rigs. The 
first category is older, cheaper and more versatile but comparatively slow; 
the second is normally used only in soft alluvial strata and can attain con¬ 
siderable speed (several hundred feet in one day); the third is the modern 
method used for penetrating hard rock at speeds averaging 100 feet per day 
and has been introduced in the field of water development in India largely 
through AFPRO initiative. 

AFPRO related projects use these three types of drilling equipment. 
Their effort, no doubt limited in the all-India context, spreads over the States 
of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Andhra 
Pradesh, Mysore and Tamil Nadu. There ate about 30 major AFPRO- 
related projects engaged in water resources development and their overall 
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achievement has been fairiy substantial. A total of eight w&ot riPi-lf;'. 
medium and 124 small rigs, dispersed aD over the country has in 1969 pro¬ 
duced the following results: 

(a) Total footage 306782 running feet 

(b) Total writs 3306 and a large number revitalised. 

In addition to AFPRO some projects have also attempted programmes 
for building percolation tanks and for soil and water conservation on the 
basis of food-for-work schemes and others have engaged themselves In 
providing, at small cost, seeds and fertilizers essential for the full use of 
irrigation water. 

Ground water investigation 

The need for an all-India geological survey of goundwater resources is 
great. Such survey is primarily the responsibility of the Government of 
India working in close and urgent collaboration with the concerned depart¬ 
ments in the States. It is understood that some surveys have been made, 
but only to a very limited extent. Nevertheless, even the limited data is not 
usually or readily available to voluntary agencies or to private individuals 
contemplating the construction of wells. Because of this, the sites of in¬ 
dividual wells presently being constructed by private contractors and 
AFPRO related projects are almost always chosen by unenlightened water 
diviners or at best by the poorly informed farmer or landowner himself. 
While recognizing the difficulty of adequately defining the term “successful 
well", it has been estimated that of all the wells dug or drilled for minor 
irrigation in India, no more than 60 per cent are in any sense successful. More 
often than not, even government-sponsored irrigation well programmes, 
financed through Land Development Banks, employ non-scientific means 
to choose areas in which to concentrate and they, too, usually rely on the 
farmer or the water diviner of his choice, to choose each individual well site 
location. The success rate in such programmes is, therefore, frequently low. 
For example, of the approximately 15,000 wells financed so far by the 
Ahmodnagar Land Development Bank, only 40 per cent have yielded reason¬ 
ably good flows of water. 

In a country noted for its great water shortages in certain areas, the need 
for properly directed ground water investigation surveys and accurate data 
properly maintained and disseminated, is of paramount importance, for 
it is only in this way that there can be a significant increase in the percentage 
of successful wells. Moreover, every dry well or dry bore means that the 
farmer has wasted his hard-earned money, the Land Development Banks 
have wasted their time (and often the money loaned is difficult to collect) 
and valuable drilling equipment-Las been employed uselessly. This leads 
no^ pnly to frustration but also hinders the attempted uplift oif the 
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both government and voluntary apodes 


Recognizing the need for groundwater investigation AFPRO, in 19fiS, 
established a small groundwater investigation team headed by an expe ri enced 
hydrologist and geophysicist. To assist him are a geologist, surveyor and 
the necessary equipment The team was set to work in the Ahmednagar 
District of Maharashtra after prior consultation with AFPRO-related project 
holders in the area and the Chief Groundwater Survey Officer of the Agri¬ 
culture Department of the Government of Maharashtra. This District 
was chosen because it was a scarcity area and because in it was the largest 
group of AFPRO-related projects which were engaged in blasting and 
drilling operations. Moreover, and perhaps most important, the Ahmed- 
nagar Land Development Bank had specifically requested information and 
data as a basis for its loans in its large well credit programme, amounted to 
4000 additional wells each year. 


Expansion 

It soon became apparent that one small groundwater investigation team 
was totally insufficient. In considering expansion plans, it was clear that 
AFPRO-sponsored investigations of groundwater potential must be both 
practical and geared to produce meaningful recommendations within a 
reasonable period of time. It was also clear that wherever possible the 
investigations or surveys should relate directly to drilling programmes of 
AFPRO projects. In cases where AFPRO supplied groundwater survey 
personnel to government departments or financial institutions, this coope¬ 
ration should be on a short-term basis, with clearly limited and immediate 
objectives. With these principles in view AFPRO is in the process of setting 
up two types of groundwater programmes. 

(a) Programmes associated directly with AFPRO drilling projects and 
with the well and tank programmes sponsored by certain of its member 
agencies. 

(b) Programmes tied to urgent government programmes of groundwater 
development. 

To meet the above purpose, we have planned and are in the process of 
funding for 1970 three teams to be operated in Maharashtra and one each 
in the States of Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, Andhra Pradesh, Mysore 
and Tamil Nadu. Each team will have, integral to it, a Test Pumping 
Unit and a workshop. 

Any groundwater investigation effort by a Voluntary Agency can, in the 
context of an all-India requirement, be only a very small one. The require- 
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mast, if tbs result* are to be of appreciable value, mutt be met jointly by ib* 
Government of India and the States. To date, as far at we are aware, the 
Geological Survey of India has not yet been able to make any wide-spread 
exploration in depth of groundwater resources in India. Drilling wells 
indiscriminately to meet the demands of farmers can have repercussions, for 
by and large there is only a certain quantity of sub-soil water. The sinking 
of more wells may produce water in more places, but, because of the fixed 
quantum of sub-terranean supply, it does not follow that the yield of each 
well wifi be uniformly adequate; indeed the danger is that existing wells with 
sufficient yields may drop their capacity of output if borings increase with¬ 
out control. Scientific groundwater survey, therefore, is of utmost im¬ 
portance, especially in regions noted for its water shortage. 

Here again it is pertinent to mention that wells for irrigation can be put 
to only a limited use. They can by no means replace what is urgently re¬ 
quired: a greater net-work of canals and distributaries throughout the 
country whose sources of supply are rivers and dams. In other words, it is 
the more than sufficient but unharnessed surface water of India which must 
be brought under control if there is to be in future neither water shortage 
nor disastrous flooding of agricultural land. 

Impediments 

Inevitably there exist impediments which have restricted the endeavour 
of AFPRO-related projects. The main one revolves around the Explosive 
Act. Only a very small quantity of dynamite, other explosive and detonators 
are permitted to be held at any one time by any one organisation or person. 
The daily or weekly allowance is inadequate for intensive blasting operations 
and government regulations make it difficult when the work of projects cover 
areas contiguous to State or District boundaries. A more liberal approach 
in the interpretation of the rules of the Explosive Act by junior officials, to 
meet the needs of non-profit voluntary organisations engaged in water 
resources development would be of considerable advantage to the country 
as a whole. The need for closer support by more senior Districts and other 
government officers is also sometimes keenly felt. If government could, 
for example, set up explosive magazines at District and Tehsil Headquarters 
and if the necessary supplies were readily available, blasting operations 
could be carried out more expeditiously and with greater economy. 

Complemeatary schemes 

The production of water is usually only a means to an end. It is only 
one of toe factors in the development of food production and, as Far as the 
marginal farmer is concerned, the presence of a well drilling or blasting unit 
in his vicinity is not enough. What he also requires is money or credit to 
pay for a new well or to develop an old one; he requires, in addjition. 
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loan* for tbe installation of pumpsets and for seeds and fertilizers. On the 
other hand banks require security and the repayment of loam with interest 
and is a period perhaps reasonable enough for banks but not for the poor 

farmer. ' 


To meet these needs of the marginal farmer, AFPRO has introduced— 
indeed in only a very limited way—small credit schemes for his benefit. It 
has been instrumental in placing for example, in the Ahmednagar Land 
Development Bank, Rs. 14 lakhs which stands as collateral for small farmers 
seeking much needed loans to the extent of two to five thousand rupees. 
All transactions are between the farmer and the Bank and the Scheme is 
devised so that there need be no repayment of the loan for the first three 
years; thereafter the farmer will pay back, over a period of seven years, the 
loan and interest. The interest which accrues from the invested collateral 
is used to cover bad debts. In this manner is the small farmer helped 
without loss to his pride and dignity. 


Schemes of similar scope could be undertaken, in a wider and more 
meaningful and fruitful way by government agencies and their impact and 
results would be very much greater than could be obtained through the 
limited effort of a voluntary agency. It is hoped that with the recent 
nationalization of certain banks government policy will be oriented to similar 
ends. 


Assessment 

This paper has been written in the context of the experiences of a 
Voluntary Agency—AFPRO. It does not and cannot attempt to discuss 
or analyse the problem of water resources development in India os a whole, 
for AFPRO plays only a small part in the total effort being made by other 
agencies, especially those of government. What AFPRO is attempting to 
provide is a programme of comprehensive service to the small and marginal 
farmer. And the programme is proving a success. Groundwater survey 
will reduce the risk of siteing unsuccessful wells; food-for-work and credit 
through local banks enable the farmer to make the heavy investment 
needed for an irrigation well; blasting and boring facilities at 
low rates helps him penetrate hard rock; and finally, short term credit 
enables him to buy the improved seeds and fertilizers which are essential 
if he is to make full use of his irrigation water. Further, programmes for 
building percolation tanks and undertakings for soil and water conservation 
are helping to increase the groundwater supplies of the region which in 
turn, we hope, will mean more successful wells and greater food 
production. AFPRO’s endeavour while not a guarantee for plenty is 
nonetheless a hope for the future. 
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From the World of Journals 

The Green Revolution 


Michel Cepede, one of the Presidents of the Council of FAO and also 
President of the French Committee for the Fight Against Hunger, is one of 
the few agronomists who has fully studied the implications offius green revo¬ 
lution. He is concerned with the green revolution which has taken place 
after 1967 not only in India but throughout South East Asia. The revo¬ 
lution, he admits, has also had its effect on the world situation. India 
which had suffered an agricultural set -back because of a serious famine in 
1965-66 has regained its initial position in agricultural production which it 
had in 1952-56. Simultaneously, world agricultural production has grown 
by 1 per cent per capita between 1967-68 as against 0.6 per cent of average 
increase throughout the course of 1955-57 and 1965-67. 

In what sense is this a revolution? For one thing the event, according 
to Cepede, is sudden, and secondly it has affected the rural structures in a 
manner that compels the fanner to use modern technological methods and 
practices. The suddenness of the event which has produced in India for 
example a per capita increase of agricultural production by 9 per cent m 
1967 and 8 per cent in 1968 is absolutely undeniable. Similarly, the rural 
background of the peasant, his thinking and his attitudes have been pro¬ 
foundly affected by these striking gains in production. 

It is chiefly wheat where the revolution has been achieved. In 1967-68, 
some 2.7 million hectares of irrigated land in India and 1.2 million in 
Pakistan were sown with the high yielding Mexican variety of wheat giving 
an average of 10 quintals more per hectare than the local varieties. The 
International Rice Research Institute, founded in 1962 at Los Banos, 
Philippines has produced the high yielding variety of rice called IR 8 that 
has raised production from 65 to 100 quintals of paddy per hectare. Hybrid 
maize^ snore extensively cultivated among these countries in order to have 
a rotation of crops, has already doubled the crop production. 

Michel Cepede, “La Revolution Verte”, Project (March 1970). i 
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,,, ■. r- idWfc not constitute, however, a magic reaedyto 

the probtem of worid subsistence. Its success depends on & serins of fasten 
indispensable to each other—the availability of short term capital, the use 
Of machines, and in the long rim, good management, It also requires 
technology is order to master the new method and organisation of the 
producers so as to avoid financial loss through a fall in prices. 

The green revolution necessitates the passage from an extensive type of 
cultivation to one that is intensive. Intensive cultivation cannot afford 
to be exhaustive. At the same time, it is irreversible. It is bound to be 
progressive. Intensive cultivation is also imposed on peasants who from 
a narrow piece of land seek to obtain from its cultivation maximum sub¬ 
sistence for their families and some revenue out of their gross output. But 
the non-peasant owners of the land are more concerned with net product 
and will do all they can to increase the net output through extensive cultivation. 

Another difficulty is that intensive agriculture is most vulnerable to 
competition. If the price of wheat falls by half, the intensive cultivator 
may not be able to cover his annual expenditure, while extensive agriculture 
need not be so affected. 

If the green revolution is a phase of development characterized by 
intensification, it is being effected today in the conditions which are similar 
neither to Europe during the long rural evolution since the eleventh century 
nor to that of the Roosevelt administration of the twentieth century. Both 
in India and Pakistan, the revolution has been confined to those agricultural 
business which have water and which have the capabilities of furnishing the 
other inputs besides labour. There is a possibility that the green revolution 
might for the moment increase employment. But in the long run, employ¬ 
ment is likely to diminish since more and more machines will take over. 
But the final answer to the world problem of hunger is not production for 
profit but production for subsistence. 


Russia and International Communism 


The international conference of communist parties held in Moscow in 
June, 1969, was attended by representatives of 75 communist parties.* 
Though Western political analysts considered the tangible results of the 
conference to be negligible, Soviet leaders proclaimed it to be a milestone 
in the history of international communism. One explanation of the Soviet 
view of the success of the conference may be its preoccupation with the 


‘John P. Son tag, “International Communism and Soviet Foreign Policy,” The Reriew 
of fvMas 32 {January, 1970). 
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role of international communism m the legitimation of its deattstfe «a4 
foreign policy initiative*. 

In a penetrating analysts of the June conference, John Sontag identifies 
the two major problems which are threatening the unity of the communist 
movement and obstructing the Soviet Union’s persisting drive for the 
revival of a unified communist internationalism. There is, first of all, the conflict 
between the national aspirations of the various communist parties and the 
demands of proletarian internationalism. Italian and Austrian communist 
parties, for instance, have asserted their independence and autonomy and 
have been unwilling to accept the Russian model of socialism as valid 
for all other countries. The East German Party, on the other hand, 
which is more dogmatic, insists that national autonomy and national interests 
should be subordinated to the interests of the communist movement—which, 
in the absence of any institutional structure, is identified with the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. On the other hand, Gomulka has proposed a 
compromise formula which would accept the fact of political pluralism and 
permit dissent. 

Ideological divergence 

Soviet leaders and commentators have, in fact, tacitly recognised the 
autonomy of individual parties, but there is a strong feeling that the weaken¬ 
ing of the primacy of the party also weakens Soviet claims to be the paradigm 
of all authentic socialist development. According to Soviet commentators, 
it would appear that the main reason for the erosion of communist unity 
is the lack of agreement on the basic principles of Marxism-Leninism. In 
the sharpening of the ideological conflict between socialism and capitalism, 
Moscow wants the recognition of the leading (dictatorial) role of the party 
to be accepted. If the principle of the leading role of the Co mmunis t party 
is not accepted, it seems to be a denial of one of the fundamental principles 
of Soviet political life. The dilution of this principle of the monopoly 
power of the party to achieve socialism has always been considered by 
Soviet writers as a threat to the legitimacy of the Soviet model both for 
Russia and other countries. 

The fact is that the Soviet Party is not longer recognised as the leader 
of the communist movement by many communist parties; yet the Soviet 
Union continues to look to international communism for support of its 
domestic and foreign policy programmes. For instance, the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia was justified by the revival of the doctrine of the defence of 
the Socialistic commonwealth” and indicates the Soviet hankering to 
secure international communistic support for its policy. 

New Left 

CSpnmunist parties have increasingly acknowledged the threat posed by 
Sp SOCIAL ACTION 



radical groups, ©spodally students, which come under the robricof the 
Hew Left The New Left» antiorganisational and distrustful of ideological 
position*, and communist parties in Western countries are in danger of 
losing their near monopoly of power over the extreme left to groups which 
hold the doctrinal and organisational principles of communism in contempt. 

There also seems to be no general agreement on the tactics to be followed 
by communist parties in parliamentary democracies. Though the Soviet 
Union has accepted the principle of both peaceful and violent transition to 
socialism, criticism has been directed at communist parties which have 
adopted parliamentary struggle as the main road to socialism replacing the 
concepts of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the leading role of the 
party with the principle of “political pluralism”. 

Though there is ideological disunity in the international communist 
movement, the Soviet Union is working for greater unity and cohesion 
because it is of vital importance to Soviet authority and prestige in the 
communist world. As Brezhnev declared in 1969, “we take pride in the 
meeting of communist and workers’ parties’ high appraisal of the activity 
of our party, its international position.” 


Retail Pricing in Japan 


Business behaviour in different countries may be roughly the same and 
yet have certain differences that are expressions of differing cultural circum¬ 
stances. Retailing practices, for instance, in Japan and the U.S.A. exhibit 
many similarities and also certain basic differences. Weigand discusses the 
pricing practices of Japanese retailers and examines the major factors which 
have brought about the relatively recent tendency to sell at less than standard 
price.* 

Japanese business concerns have a marked paternalistic attitude toward 
their employees. This seems to be an extension of the traditional cultural 
view of the responsibility of the head of the family. Though this paternalistic 
tradition in Japanese industry is weakening because of wider employment 
opportunities, the growth of the labour unions and social legislation, the 
Japanese businessman is still committed to the welfare of the workers for 
the provision of a wide range of fringe benefits which in other countries are 
considered to be the responsibility of the worker. As a result, labour in 
Japan is accepted as an unavoidable cost and prices are viewed by sellers 
as a highly flexible marketing instrument. 


’Robert E. Weigand, “Aspects of Retail Pricing in Japan,” MSU Business Topics 
(M i c hi gan State University) 18 (Wittier, 1979). 
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In 1947, under pressure from the American occupation forces, anti¬ 
trust legislation mu enacted to prevent economic concentration, restraint of 
trade and unfair business practices. An amendment in 1953 permitted certain 
manufacturers to enter into price maintenance agreements with their re¬ 
tailers. These agreements between the manufacturer and his re-seller have 
to be authorised by the FTC (Fair Trade Commission) which specifies the 
kinds of products for which price maintenance agreements are acceptable. 
By March 1967, the FTC had approved 120 price maintenance a g reeme n ts 
concerning products like cosmetics, medicine, soap, hair dye and toothpaste. 

Yet products approved by the FTC are often sold well below the standard 
price. In the U.S.A., manufacturers rely on court injunctions for price 
maintenance, but in Japan manufacturers usually have recourse to selective 
distribution to prevent price cutting. One of the factors which enables 
retailers to cut prices is the length of the marketing channels. In Japan 
there is a high percentage of wholesaler-to-wholesaler transactions and this 
tends to increase the length of the distribution channels, making it difficult 
for manufacturers to enforce price maintenance agreements. 

Competition and Group Relationships 

It has been asserted that the changes made in the Anti-Monopoly Act 
in 1953 have made business less competitive. The tendency in Japan is to 
avoid fierce competition and the MITI (Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry) by regulating the operating conditions of the retailer acts as an 
agency for the control of competition. A special feature of business com¬ 
petition in Japan is the emphasis on the achievement of the group rather 
than the individual. Japanese manufacturers appear to establish a dose 
relationship with their re-sellers and this group feeling is strengthened by the* 
long-term commitment of the re-sellers to the manufacturer. Dealer incentive 
plans are rather commonly used by manufacturers in order to create and 
maintain this group feeling. Some common incentives used for retailers 
are a night at a large cabaret, a weekend in Hong Kong or even a week 
in Hawaii. 

A factor which makes for the long-term commitment of the retailer to 
the manufacturer is that small businesses look upon the supplier as their 
‘banker’, because the Japanese banking system is strongly oriented to big 
business rather than the small entrepreneur. Manufacturers try to use 
financing power to control retail pricing practices. This is seen in the 
case of instalment purchase where the manufacturer, by pre-ticketing the 
merchandise, prevents price cutting along the distribution channel. Yet 
this system does not seem to Jta entirely effective and often there is a sub¬ 
stantial gap between pre-ticketed merchandise and the actual cash price. 
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It tfaptiut that ? y efiectivenesa of the manufacturer to enf orce |& ^ 
lyatwna to o yow ing orient limited by the fact that an increasing naE 
of eourcwof fimds aw now available to the customer: credit card**company 
The customer therefore toads to go in for cash purchase; moreover 
the Japanese have, to a large extent, not as yet accepted the idea of credit 
baying and usually do not purchase unless they have the funds to buy for 
cash. However, it would seem that in general, the dependence of die 
retailer on the manufacturer for easy credit terms makes him more likely 
to respect the agreed pricing policy. 
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Book Reviews 


GUIDELINES FOR COOPERATIVES IN DEVELOPING ECONOMIES. 

Mary Jean McGrath (ed.). Madison: International Cooperative Train* 

ing Centre, University of Wisconsin, 1969. Pp. xiv 4- 207. $ 1.50. 

This book of readings is a valuable addition to existing educational 
materials on Cooperatives in developing economies. It contains a number 
of original papers written by specialists with years of first hand experience of 
working with Cooperatives in many parts of the world. It deals with the 
present day problems and possibilities of the cooperative movement in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

Five important areas of Cooperative development—structure and orga¬ 
nisation, finance, management, role of government, and education and 
training—are ably analysed by authors on the basis of many years of engage¬ 
ment in these areas. Indian cooperators will note with interest that three 
of the five contributors have had their share of practical work and experience 
in India. Hence the value of this volume to India will be all the greater. 

The Notes and References, Appendices, Bibliography and particularly 
the Questions for Discussions that follow each paper will be of additional* 
importance to students of cooperatives. 

The essentials for developing viable cooperatives, stipulated by Gordon 
H. Ward, a FAO specialist, merit the attention of all genuine cooperators 
in the developing world, especially those in India. Developing countries 
are overcrowded, illiteracy is high; per capita income is low, educated leader¬ 
ship among the masses is scarce. Hence the positive role of government in 
planning, organising, financing and controlling cooperatives in these 
countries at least in the initial stages is rightly justified by the authors. 
But the reference to the FAO report of 1964 that the State control, State 
guidance and State financing of cooperative movements leads to complete 
dependence of office holders and members of cooperatives upon the State 
and retards and frustrates the germination and growth of the cooperative 
spirit of self-help in the rural masses, should be seriously considered by 
countries like India where cooperatives function more as an arm of die 
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state sad t channelof government 
cracit* at the grass root levels. 


rather than as people's demo* 


* » 

In this connection, the vital need of enlightened membership, of skilled, 
trained, honest and devoted management, and knowledgeable advisers in the 
developing countries should be fully met so that cooperatives will become 
effective and profitable ventures. Thus the papers on "Management of 
Cooperatives” by Herbert C. Fledderjohn and on "Cooperative Education 
and Training” by Carl R. Hutchinson are of immediate relevance parti¬ 
cularly to the Indian situation. The papers on “Financing Cooperatives" 
by Wallace J. Maddock and “Role of Government" by John H. Heckman 
will be of interest to those who are concerned with the low fina n ci al invest¬ 
ment attracted by the existing cooperatives and will also be an eye-opener 
to those bureaucratic government officials who hesistate to bring about 
much-needed reforms to free cooperatives from government control. 


This book has some important shortcomings. Though the guidelines 
are meant for developing countries, ail the five contributors are from the 
U.S.A. True, most of them have had varied experience in developing 
countries, mostly in Asia. Africa and Latin America unfortunately are 
relegated to the background. Would not the guidelines have been richer 
and more authoritative if some experts from the Third World had been 
included? Further, the analysis in all the papers is confined largely to 
agricultural cooperatives. Though most cooperatives in developing countries 
are linked with agriculture, the guidelines need not have made it a “book on 
agriculture”. Non-agricultural cooperatives have also an important and 
inter-related role in the overall growth of the developing countries. The 
guidelines should have been more comprehensive so to cover the entire 
spectrum of cooperative institutions. 


Notwithstanding these shortcomings, this book will be enthusiastically 
received by cooperatives, training institutions, colleges, universities, govern¬ 
ment departments, libraries and all interested in economic and social deve¬ 
lopment. This book was financed by a special grant of the University of 
Wisconsin and the U.S. Agency for International Development and is offered 
below cost to make it available to more readers outside the USA and Canada. 
This is a realistic move which will be much appreciated in the developing 
countries. 


There are many who are deeply pessimistic about cooperatives. Quite 
a few consider them as fads and even as “dirty rackets". Cooperatives arc 
no panacea for all socio-economic ills, yet they have shown they can help the 
poorest sections of society meet their production, consumer and service 
needs. Above all they are a sure means of helping the downtrodden and 
the exploited to achieve the much talked about “human dignity" which calls 
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far tfca equalisation of social opportunity. Guidelines is likely to dispel cfi 
pessimism and reveal the rich potential of cooperatives as instruments for 
social and economic development. 

S. Santiago 


POLITICS AND SOCIAL CONFLICT IN SOUTH INDIA: The Non- 

Brahman Movement and Tamil Separatism 1916-1929. Eugene F. 

Irschick. Bombay: Oxford University Press and Berkeley, University of 

California Press, 1969. Pp. xiii + 414. Rs. 65 

One of the major preoccupations of the Government is the unity of the 
country. The cohesion which characterised the national freedom move¬ 
ment has, after Independence, been steadily eroded by the divisive influences 
exercised by caste, religion, linguistic and regional rivalries. In an important 
essay in his Caste in Modern India, M.N. Srinivas made a penetrating ap¬ 
praisal of the political functions which caste assumed over the last hundred 
years and examined its impact on the growth of regional and separatist move¬ 
ments which today threaten the unity of the nation. 

One of the most influential regional movements, the D.M.K. (Dravida 
Munnetra Khazagam), originated in the long-standing hostility of the non- 
Brahmin groups to Brahmin domination of the economic, social and religious 
life in South India. This anti-Brahmin sentiment was first given organised 
form with the founding of the Justice Party which represented the aspirations 
on the non-Brahmin castes for positions of influence in government, ad¬ 
ministrative services and education. The Justicites supported their demands 
for preferential treatment for the non-Brahmin majority by elaborating the 
myth of a Dravidian cultural identity which, in the hands of the more extreme 
non-Brahmin leaders, developed into the demand for Tamil separatism. 

The broad outlines of the political development of the non-Brahmin 
movement in the South are common knowledge; however, what has been 
lacking is a systematic study of the evolution of the conflict between the 
Brahmins and the non-Brahmins and the emergence of a powerful non- 
Brahmin elite. Irschick’s book is a scholarly, balanced, thoroughly docu¬ 
mented and highly readable account of the genesis and evolution of the 
non-Brahmin movement in South India. It makes an extremely valuable 
contribution to our understanding of the processes which lead to the politi¬ 
cisation of caste and the growth of regionalism. 

How did ^ Justice Party, organised in 1916, succeed in breaking 
Brahmin control over the economic, social and educational life of South 
India? Drawing on a wide range of sources, Irschick documents the various 
factors which conspired in the fulfilment of non-Brahmin demands for 
greater political power, social position and economic security. 

. First of all, the British bureaucracy in Madras was becoming increasingly 
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wapioiow^f, and alarmed by, Brahmin monopoly of the mm important 
position* in government employment and the marked participation of 
B rahmins in the freedom struggle and the terrorist movement Moreover, 
the Justice Party, unlike the Brahmin dominated Congress Party, strongly 
advocated the continuance of British presence in India. In fact, the oppo¬ 
sition of the Justice Party to Annie Besant and the Home Rule Movement 
was shared by the British bureaucracy which considered the latter a threat 
to the stability and permanence of British rule. Significantly, while the 
Congress Party adopted the startegy of non-cooperation, the Justice Party 
expressed its willingness to cooperate with the Montague-Chcmsford reforms 
and accepted the principle of reservation for non-Brahmins in government, 
administrative services, local bodies and the legislature. The British bur¬ 
eaucracy then gave the Justice Party crucially important support in securing 
preferential treatment to the non-Brahmins. 

Another important factor which enabled the non-Brahmins to develop 
an elite and also to gain popular support was education and publications for 
masses. Magazines were published in Tamil and Telegu to popularise 
the aspirations of the non-Brahmins and voice their grievances. One is 
reminded of the impact which pamphleteering had during the religious 
controversies at the time of the Reformation in Europe. Justice, the organ 
of the Justice Party, was one of the most effective political weapons weilded 
in the conflict with the Brahmins. But probably the most significant factor 
in the growth of non-Brahmin self-confidence was the ‘discovery’ of the 
origins and nature of Dravidian civilisation. The myth of Dravidian origins 
fostered a sense of cultural self-confidence and led to the emergence of a 
unique ‘Tamil’ identity. To some extent this cultural myth also provided 
the impetus for the modernisation of the Tamil language and converted it 
into a flexible instrument of political oratory. 

The Justice Party was somewhat conservative in its social outlook and 
soon gave up its interest in social reform and broke its connections with the 
Untouchables. However the Self-Respect Movement led by Ramaswami 
Naicker began as a social reform movement which championed the cause of 
the Untouchables and made its social beliefs the focus of Tamil politics. 
As Irschick rightly observes, the non-Brahmin movement could not maintain 
its cohesiveness by recource to the Dravidian myth, and eventually the 
separatist demands narrowed down to Tamil Nad as a separate political 
entity on the basis of Tamil culture and the Tamil language. 

This is an excellent book, widely recommended. This book is likely to 
be indispensable for anyone who wants to understand the politicisation of 
caste and the nature of its consequences in South India. 

A STRATEGY FOR PLENTY: The Indicative World Plan for Agri¬ 
cultural Development. Food and Agriculture Organisation of the United 

Nations, 1970. pp. viii+63. $ 1.50; 12s 
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The Pood and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations has 
put out an indicative world plan for agricultural development. 

This global plan embodies the results of four provisional regional stu¬ 
dies on the Near East, South America, Africa south of the Sahara and Asia 
and the Far East. In fact the plan covers 85 per cent of the developing 
countries excluding the Mainland of China. In preparing the plan, both 
the expected rate of growth of population and the feasible and sustainable 
rates of growth of gross domestic product for individual countries had to 
be taken into consideration. 

The plan warns people that they can proceed on the beaten path only 
at their own peril. Nearly 7 out of every 10 persons in developing coun¬ 
tries depend directly on agriculture for their living. In monetary terms, 
this is not much of a living. At the bottom is the rural African with an 
average annual income of the equivalent of $ 43. He is followed closely 
by his Asian contcrpart with the equivalent of $ 46. The rural Latin Ameri¬ 
can is at the top with $ 138 while in the Near East and North West Africa, 
the annual average income of the peasant is only $ 73. At the same time, 
it is expected that in the Third World there will be an expansion of the 
population by one thousand million persons during the two decades 
1965-1985. By 1985, the developing countries will require nearly two and 
a half times as much food as they did in 1962. 

Growing populations require planning ahead for food and jobs. The 
question is how will agriculture be able to absorb all these millions. Hence 
problem of employment seems more intractable than that of food supply. 
But FAO hopes that by adopting the indicative world plan strategy', it will 
be possible to overcome or at least alleviate the impact of these twin pro¬ 
blems, The strategy of the plan is built around five objectives (i) securing 
stable food supplies by increasing cereal production, (ii) improving the 
quality of the diet, especially the supply of animal proteins, (iii) earning 
and saving the foreign exchange that is crucial to financing overall deve¬ 
lopment, (iv) providing additional employment, especially through agro¬ 
industrial enterprises, and (v) increasing productivity through intensive 
use of the basic physical resources of land and water. 

These five objectives are clearly indicated from a study of the present situa¬ 
tion in the developing countries. One cannot argue against them. Cereal 
production, for instance, is the mainstay of vast number of peoples in the 
Third World. In Asia, cereal production accounts for about 80 per cent 
of the value of the total agricultural production in 1962 and with the green 
revolution under way it is quite possible that the various cereals like rice 
and wheat will increase in production per hectare. The indicative world 
plan also encourages people Of the developing regions to adopt aH sources 
of proteins. In India, this would require a change in food habits. Pro¬ 
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tains from animal sources are absolutely necessary, however much certain 
nutritionists may imagine that a vegetarian diet can provide ait the 
nutritional requirements. The International World Plan believes that 
the animal protein gap could be narrowed by increasing the production 
of poultry and pigs because their reproductive cycle is relatively rapid oom- 
pared with that of ruminants. Without stepping up poultry and pig pro¬ 
duction, the nutritional gap relative to world demand would amount to 30 
calories and 2 grammes of animal protein per person in 1975 and widen 
to 80 calories and 4 grammes of animal protein in 1985. 

According to the international world plan, the prospects for expanding 
trades in tropical wood products are really realisable. However, it is felt 
that agricultural exports must play a key-role for a number of years be¬ 
cause even a moderate rate of growth in the predominant agricultural ex¬ 
ports will add a larger absolute amount to export earnings of most develop* 
ing countries than a high rate of growth in non-agricultural exports. This 
is a conclusion which is highly debatable because many of the developing 
countries have chosen to produce manufactured goods inorder to increase 
their export earnings. Unfortunately, the experience, especially of the 
Latin American countries, has not been satisfactory. Possibly, the suges- 
tion given by the FAO plan is in the right direction. According to the 
plan, if the plan’s strategy is implemented, the volume of total agricultural 
exports, including fishery and forest products, from the 64 countries stu¬ 
died, would increase at an annual rate of 3.4 per cent over the period 1962. 
1985. At 1962 prices, their value would rise from $ 10,800 million to $ 
23,400 million. 

The productive base of agriculture is land and water, and both have 
to be developed. In India, great efforts are being made in this direction 
because land must have water to be productive. Besides, the rural people 
have to be mobilized in order to speed the transition from primitive to 
modem agriculture. The green revolution has shown the power of price 
incentives to induce the peasants to increase production. In this way, 
the indicative world plan for agricultural world development hopes to per¬ 
suade the world, particularly the Third World, to get over the tragic situa¬ 
tion of excessive poverty through a planned world strategy for plenty and 
a plan of this type deserves the serious consideration of every country. Uni¬ 
versal collaboration along these lines will certainly help to produce the 
new world of greater material prosperity for everyone for which the United 
Nations was formed over twenty years ago. 

This book is attractively printed and illustrated. 

INNOVATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION: New Universities in the 

United Kingdom. H.J. Perkins. Paris: Organisation for Economic 

Cooperation and Development, 1969. Pp. 250. $7. 
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Universities throughout the world are going through a period of anxious 
reflection and self-study not only to make higher education more relevant 
to the c h an g in g seeds of the economy but also to transform the learning 
process and make it more rewarding. Student disturbances in the U.SA. 
have compelled university administrators .and faculty to introduce drastic 
changes in both content and method; in the U.K., however, until recently, 
university administrators seemed to be content with the traditional pattern 
established by Oxbridge. Yet, as Perkins convincingly demonstrates in his 
perceptive evaluation of the newly established universities in the U.K., 
there is a strong movement in higher education toward new forms, new 
methods and an experimental outlook. 

Perkins restricts his study to ten newly established universities—Keele, 
York, East Anglia, Essex, Lancaster, Kent, Warwick, Stirling and Ulster— 
which were founded between 1949 (Keele) and 1968 (Ulster). These uni¬ 
versities are differentiated from the older universities in two respects: they 
are State foundations, depending on the State for both capital and recurring 
expenditure; and secondly, they have enjoyed the right to grant their own 
degrees right from their foundation. It is this second characterstic especially, 
which allows these new universities broad scope for experimentation in 
academic matters as well as in developing a more viable relationship between 
the university and the surrounding community, between town and gown. 

Perkins defines an innovation as “any mode of pursuing or facilitating 
the pursuit of the ends of university education—research, teaching, and the 
service of the community—which is new, or substantially so, in British 
higher education.” It would appear that most of these new universities 
have experimented with curricula, new methods of teaching and assessment. 
Together with the organisation of the academic programme and student life, 
considerable changes have been introduced in the administrative structure 
for greater flexibility and improved coordination. Sussex, for instance, has 
abandoned the traditional departmental system for ‘schools of studies’ for 
more effective interdisciplinary programmes. Another interesting innova¬ 
tion concerns the salary of the faculty. Unlike lecturers whose salary 
follows a prescribed scale, professorial salaries are on a range between 
£ 3,570 and £4,990 with no necessary annual increment. Other sections of this 
book are concerned with analyses of the social aspects of education which 
come under the rubric of the equalisation of educational opportunity; forms 
of specialisation; university governance; the problem of teaching and research 
and the recruitment and status of the academic staff. There is an excellent 
discussion of the role and status of students and a very competent analysis 
of the different forms of student participation in the academic and adminis¬ 
trative functions of the university. The new universities have not been 
free from student unrest and only recently the University of Keele was the 
centre of sensational student protest Lancaster has had student strikes against 
increased lodging fees, but, as Perkins points out, the agitation was more 
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against lack of consultation than against the increase of fees. “Much of 
the difficulty,” notes Perkins, “has arisen from confused thinking, fear and 
mounderstaadiag: the confusion, on both sides, between academic matters, 
on which students may be consulted but cannot properly have the determining 
voice, and non-academic matters, on which they are as qualified to speak 
as the academic staff; the fear on the part of the students of being treated 
like children, and the fear on the part of the staff that the students intend 
to take over the whole government of the university, academic and non- 
academic. . 


The relationship between the new universities and the local community 
has followed a contrapuntal pattern of expectation and disenchantment, of 
enthusiasm and disappointment. The concept of the university as a “service 
station”, which has been traditional in the U.S.A., is being given wider 
recognition in Britain, and the new universities have definitely broken with 
the tradition of aristocratic isolation associated with Oxbridge. 


Though innovation and change are discussed in the context of the British 
tradition of higher education, much that is reported in this book would be 
of immense use to Indian universities and college administrators. And 
what is especially instructive is the fact that, even without radical reorganisa¬ 
tion, significant innovations can be introduced in university education 
within the existing administrative framework. 


WAGES AND PRODUCTIVITY IN SELECTED INDIAN INDUSTRIES: 
J.N. Sinha and P.K. Sawheney. Delhi: Vikas Publications, 1970. Pp. 
vii+190. Rs. 22. 


The measurement of productivity, particularly labour productivity, and 
the endeavour to link wages with productivity has proved to be one of the 
most elusive problems in modem industry. Various types of payment by 
results schemes have sought to reward the worker for his increased effort 
at work and his efficiency. As a general rule, however, labour productivity 
has been defined in rather a broad way as the ratio of the total output of 
the firm to the total number of man-hours worked, and the acceptable 
economic theory seems to be that productivity is somehow linked to real 
wages because if productivity does not increase, neither can real wages. In 
measuring productivity, several refinements in the rough index given above 
have been proposed, but no final and conclusive solution has been discovered. 

In this monograph under review, great pains have been taken to define 
precisely the meaning of productivity in the light of the major objective of 
dividing productivity gains between capital and labour. The methodology 
generally used in this country to calculate labour productivity is called into 
question because it does not take into account the rise or fall in the current 
prices of raw materials and fuel that have to be deducted fromthetotaloutput. 
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Hence it is suggested that the ‘net distributable output’ should be calculated 
by deducting die value of the raw materials at current prices from the value 
of gross output at current prices and deflating the remainder by the index of 
output prices. Does this lead anywhere nearer the elusive goal of measuring 
productivity? The division by the index of product prices shows more clearly 
the burden of both wages and the return to capital on the industry. But 
what specific advantage does there accrue from such deflation, except to 
produce a comparable series starting from a base year. Is this methodology 
any more precise than the customary “value added by manufacture”? 

Five industries have been examined in detail: cotton textile, cement, sugar, 
jute, and paper and paper board industry. An analysis of the shares of labour 
and capital in the productivity gains from 1950 to 1963 is offered and a 
further analysis of sub-periods during the same length of time has also been 
undertaken. For instance, in the cotton textile industry labour gained nearly 
60 per cent of the productivity increment from 1950 to 1963, while capital 
had to be satisfied with 40 per cent of the increment. However, it is further 
pointed out that the years 1955-59 were the lean years in industry when both 
the total productivity gains and the return to capital became negative. From 
1962-63, there was a change when capital gained the upper hand. 

It is maintained that this regular increase in wages in the cotton textile 
industry of 2.7 per cent per annum since 1950 is due to the strength of the 
labour unions. This is a questionable conclusion because it is quite clear from 
the context itself that the authors believe that the rise in the cost of living 
had a large part to play in boosting wages. 

In the jute industry, the rate of increase in wages was 2.9 per cent over 
the same period of years, and yet it is noted that unionization in the jute 
industry was comparatively weak. It is further pointed out that despite this 
increase in money wages, real wages actually fell. Some clear thinking on 
the distinction between money and the real wages by the authors of the 
monograph would have helped to put more clarity into their conclusions. 

The recently published Report of the National Commission on Labour 
maintains that the money wages of the worker have fallen as a percentage of 
the value added by manufactures over the years from 1949 to 1964. This 
has been one of the main reasons for labour disputes. These calculations 
of the National Commission on Labour appear to be at variance with the 
findings of the monograph and yet both have tapped the same sources, viz. 
the Census of Manufactures and the Annual Survey of Industries Reports. 
There seems to be a basic difference in the conceptual framework between 
the members of the Commission and the authors of the monograph. But 
one must agree with the authors of the monograph that while the share of 
the workers in the net distributable output may rise, the purchasing power 
of the workers’ share in the open market may fall because of the steady rise 
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Finally, on the whole one ooukl say that this monograph has some 
excellent research in the field of wage-productivity relationships and offers 
quite a number of useful insights into the manner of how the gains of pro¬ 
ductivity are actually being divided. It appears to give a rather satisfactory 
explanation of the real facts of the case. 

A DECADE OF PLANNING IN INDIA: Second and Third Five Year 

Plans—A Commentary. M.R. Pai («/.). Bombay: Popular Prakashan, 

1%9. Pp. 241. Rs. 20.00 

This book is a collection of sixteen essays published by the Forum of 
Free Enterprise over a period of the past ten years in single booklets. It is 
aimed at stimulating public discussion of the pros and cons of planning and 
of the steps to be taken to remove the deficiencies. 

The contributors are different authors of repute—economists, education¬ 
ists, politicians, businessmen and so forth. Mr. Nehru would have 
brushed aside their criticism as coming from a “motley group” of vested 
interests. But much of their criticism is necessary to avert crises in our 
economy, and to save the country from the typical ‘political’ decisions on 
economic issues so common today. 

Section I consists of four essays on “Planning”. Dr. F.A. Mehta defends 
economic inequality as a stimulant to growth and advocates the price mech¬ 
anism as a sure criterion for efficient planning and rapid economic develop¬ 
ment. Mr. S.K. Datta narrates several instances of how industrial develop¬ 
ment has been consistently blocked by the government’s doctrinaire policy 
of controls. He challenges the dogma of a “dominant Public Sector”in 
planning. Mr. G.L. Mehta emphasises the need for balance between heavy 
industries and the basic needs of the consumer. He calls for p lanning 
realistically within our means. Mr. L.N. Biria points out the lack of balance 
between producer goods and consumer goods. 

“Some Economic Problems” are discussed in Section II. Prof. B.R. 
Shenoy examines the implications of the Gold Control Order and deplores 
the existing gap between the landed costs and market prices of gold which 
accounts for the fairy-tale dimensions of the profits involved in gold smuggling. 
Dr. R.C. Cooper analyses the causes of industrial recession. He has a good 
word for the Government’s action of selective liberalization of the credit 
policy to help industries in the private sector and evolving arrangements for 
hire purchase and deferred payments so as to stimulate larger demand. 
Mr. N.A. Palkhivala’s brief article lists measures to be taken as a result of 
the devaluation of the rupee. 
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Section HI consists of three essays on problems of food and a gri c ul t u re. 
Mr. T.A. Pai, the first Chairman of the Food Corporation of India, explains 
the problems faced by the country on the food front and suggests ways and 
means of tackling them. Mr. M.R. Masani, M.P., in a forthright article 
criticises the Nagpur Resolution of the AICC on joint cooperative fanning. 
In exposing its harmful implications, he draws heavily from the views of the 
various leaders. Mr. B.G. Rao points out the failures of the Community 
Development programmes in our country and severely attacks the bureau¬ 
cracy. 


There are two essays in Section IV which do not quite fit in with the 
main body of the book. Mr. V.P. Menon traces the history of administration 
from the time of the British Empire till the post-Independence ora, while 
Mr. K.L. Panjabi, I.C.S., laments over the prevailing corruption in every 
sector of public life. 

Section V deals with “Ideology". In a detailed discussion, the late Mr. 
Murarji J. Vaidya speaks of the past experience which has demonstrated 
grave errors of judgment on the part of our planners and quotes instances of 
how these ideological errors have killed entreprenuership in India. 
Mr. M.A. Master deplores the growing concentration of immense eocnomic 
power in the hands of the State under the socialist planning. Social control 
of banks is discussed briefly by Prof. Gangadhar Gadgil. The slogan of 
social control is political, he says. Of course the Government has since 
moved a long way! Mr. J.D. Choksi similarly sees no justification in the 
the plea for nationalization of general insurance except on ideological grounds. 

In general, the book contains material that stimulates thinking, although 
some articles are rather outdated, as the several innovations which the 
authors have sought to prevent have since been effected by the ruling party. 
However, this collection of essays certainly has an academic value and will 
provide a basis for an evaluation of planning theory and practice in the 
future. 

J. Walser 

POVERTY AND SOCIAL CHANGE WITH A REAPPRAISAL. Tarlok 

Singh. Bombay: Orient Longmans, 1969. Pp. xiv+352. Rs. 25. 

It might appear rather striking that in order to highlight the comparative 
differences between the rural situation as it stands today with what it was 
twenty five year* ago, the author should have reprinted his former text 
which he had written at that time and place it side by side with his reappraisal. 
One does get the impression from reading the so-called second edition that 
this procedure was unnecessary. While attempting to evaluate the effects of 
tiie change, the reappraisal brings out quite clearly the remarkable changes 
that have taken place during the period. 
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~ W1& bis eosporienoe of the Indian countryside and the many years spent 
in the Ptaanins Commission, the author is in a highly advantageous position 
to provide a critical evaluation of the factors favouring or inhibiting rural 
change and suggestions for the elimination of rural poverty. Quite rigfctity, 
he stresses that the relief of such poverty should have been the main purpose 
of the plans. But in spite of all our planned efforts, rural poverty still 
remains a massive challenge. 


Of course, there have been changes. The extinction of the Zamindari 
system has brought those holding occupancy rights into direct relationship 
with the government. A population explosion has taken place, and shows 
no signs of abating. A large amount of economic and statistical data is 
now available as a result of two Agricultural Enquiries and the surveys 
undertaken by other governmental agencies. It is quite clear that we now 
possess many new technological innovations to bring about an improvement 
in the levels of living of the rural poor. But enormous differences between 
the rural situation in the various States are still quite perceivable. 

It is further obvious that macro-economic plans cannot by themselves 
bring about a betterment of the state of the rural poor. Regional econo¬ 
mic analysis and the regional efforts are absolutely necessary to improve 
the low productivity of labour and raise the poductivity of the land. It 
appears that the gradual increase in the production of foodgrains due to 
the introduction of new varieties of seeds, fertilizers and the use of new 
techniques of production have benefited mainly the larger and middle size 
farms. Farmers with more land prefer to adopt improved techniques 
and reduce hired labour to the minimum. An increase in rural unemp¬ 
loyment must therefore feared, because there has been a decline in the de¬ 
mand for tenant farmers. 


Perhaps the author has not given sufficient attention to the effects of 
of the green revolution on the total rural economy of the Punjab. The 
demand of rural labour has increased instead of diminishing with two and 
three crops a year. The spread of agro-industries in the countryside is 
creating new avenues of employment for the younger generation of pea¬ 
sants. If the local prosperity could be effectively tapped by an increased 
supply of essential consumer goods, there is every likelihood that the 
problem of rural poverty will move away from the absolute level of poverty 
into the more bearable one of relative poverty. 

One of the big problems in agriculture is how to change the productive 
system so as to accommodate it to the new technology. Capitalist farming 
is becoming more common, but the family farm still runs into serious difficul¬ 
ties. The author pleads for a realistic approach rather than an ideological 
one to solve the problem of rural poverty. One can hardly disagree because 
it is of the utmost importance to relieve hunger and to raise levels of living. 
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These should always be gtan the first Reference, particularly where they 
can be achieved with the use of private initiative and the voluntary efforts 
of the entire community. 

One last point. What should be done about surplus labour ? The 
author suggests construction work to absorb the large quantities of avail¬ 
able unskilled labour. The rapid development of agro-industries could 
have been suggested as another. 

TOWARDS AN INTEGRATED SOCIETY: Reflections on Planning, 

Social Policy & Rural Institutions. Tarlok Singh. Bombay: Orient 

Longmans, 1969. Pp. x+554. Rs. 35. 

This volume is a collection of articles and lectures published by the 
author in various economic and social reviews since the early fifties. They 
cover a wide range of topics, but they have been arranged for convenience 
into three sections: Rural Institutions, Planning and Plan Implementation 
and Social Policy. Because of his long acquaintance with the Indian situ¬ 
ation, through his work in the Ministries of the Government of India and 
the Planning Commission, the author provides some deep insights into 
India’s agricultural problems and the difficulties experienced in planning 
the economy. Part III of the book, which is confined to social policy, 
contains very interesting and relevant material. 

Not all the articles might be of equal interest in 1970. But one can 
pick out those which are of peculiar interest to the modem reader. Land 
reform is still a live issue in our days. But there is the general complaint 
that it has been a failure through lack of proper implementation. Ex¬ 
perience proves that most of the economic advantages of development go 
to the larger land owner without trickling down to the small farmer. Un¬ 
fortunately, a vast number of Indian peasants axe small farmers and the 
growth in population is dividing the land still further among the descen¬ 
dants of the present generation. Since this article on land reform does not seem 
to have been published before, it could have been updated with statistical 
date to suit the needs of the present time. The other articles, particulary 
one on the landless labourer, contain useful insights into various aspects 
of the agricultural situation during different years of the last two decades. 
There is an excellent study on the community in rural economic growth 
and another on the approach to cooperative farming. 

In a sense, this volume as a whole might be treated mainly as a useful 
source for an economic historian, rather than a guide for those readers 
who wish to find answers to curjjnt problems of the oountry. There is no 
doubt, however, that the past does fashion and shape the future. At the 
same time, because of the speed of social transformation, the events of a 
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few past years tad their description or discussion acquire *s atmosphere 
of outdatodness which some traders might find irksome. 

' '■ , t ' 

Another inportant lacuna in this volume is the general absence of pre¬ 
cue data to illustrate a point and a strange apathy for the concrete situa¬ 
tion. For instance, many farmers art said to be in the small income 
group, but one would like to know what precisely is a small income in 
monetary terms in the Indian countryside. A brief indication would have 
proved extremely illuninating. 

The best part of the book seems to be Chapter III which is concerned 
with social policy. One reason may be that these articles are of recent ori¬ 
gin and contain much of the prevalent social thinking. Moreover, they 
are also written in a fresher style and tend to be much more concrete. 

Finally, the introduction enables one to appreciate the author’s pas¬ 
sionate interest in striving to create an integrated society in India. For, 
him, national integration should have been the main purpose of the plans 
and he bemoans the tragedy of regional division and conflict that is tending 
to split the country. He writes eloquently about the manner in which 
an intergrated society could be moulded through a process of economic 
growth and planned development. 

CHOTANAGPUR SURVEY. F. Ivern. New Delhi: Indian Social 

Institute, 1969. Pp. iv-f 524. Rs 30; U.S. t 7.50. 

The plateau of Chotanagpur as it is called, comprises mainly five dis¬ 
tricts: Ranchi, Hazaribagh, Dhanbad, Singhbhum andPalamau. It consti¬ 
tutes one of the most thickly populated tribal belts in the central zone of 
India. It remained isolated until a comparatively recent period of history 
because of the dense forests and lack of communications. It was due to 
this isolation owing to environmental factors that the tribals could preserve 
their distinctive cultural pattern. But the isolation of the region was 
broken as a result of Muslim conquest in the sixteenth century and the 
improved communication facilities and technological development in the 
early nineteenth century. There was also a change in tribal attitudes and 
beliefs which brought the tribals more and more in touch with the forces 
of contemporary society elsewhere. In the past, the main factors of change 
in Chotanagpur have been the introduction of the Zamindari system, the 
establishment of the British administration and the spread and growth 
of Christianity. 

The Zamindari regime in the history of Chotanagpur has been a period 
of great tribal oppression by the landlords. The oppression was carried 
to such an extent that the very existence of the tribal population in Chota¬ 
nagpur was at stake. It is at this stratagic moment that the Christian mis- 
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skmft to the mew of the tribals, Many mission station* tnm esta¬ 
blished by them throughout toe Ranchi District and other parts of Otota- 
nagpur. 

From the be ginning the missionaries engaged themselves in catering for 
the educational, medical/public health and economic needs of the tribals. 
This resulted in the establishment or a number of educational, economic, 
medical and other charitable institutions throughout Chotanagpur and 
Santal Paraganas. By providing these facilities, the missionaries appre¬ 
ciably succeeded in raising the social and economic status of the tribals. 

It is to assess the extent of the achievement of the voluntary agencies in 
general and of the missionaries in particular in the field of socio-econo¬ 
mic development and health services and to suggest future action- 
programmes in keeping with the current trend of social change in Chota¬ 
nagpur that the Indian Social Institute, New Delhi, initiated and designed 
a two-year (1966-1968) research project called ‘The Chotanagpur Project”. 
While the survey has limited itself primarily to studying the role of volun¬ 
tary agencies, particularly the Churches, in the field of health and socio¬ 
economic development, an attempt has been made to evaluate the impact 
of Christian education on the tribes of Chotanagpur, precisely because edu¬ 
cation has a direct bearing on the socio-economic status of the people. A 
further attempt has been made to evaluate the part played by the Churches 
in the field of social welfare. 

Though the name of only a single author appears, the book in fact is 
the result of the two-year survey carried out by a team consisting of eleven 
research staff personnel. The book contains eight chapters, four general 
appendices and more than a dozen maps. But the actual findings of the 
survey have been presented in six chapters (Chapters II-VII) with their 
respective appendices at the end of each chapter. The last chapter of tb$ 
book gives a detailed report of the All-Chotanagpur Seminar which was 
organized during the course of the survey in October, 1967. 

Since the survey has been an "action-oriented or operational research 
project” and not theory-oriented, the book is very descriptive in nature 
and for that matter each of the chapters dealing with the major findings 
of the survey is pragnant with statistical details. 

The book is very valuable and a must for all those who are interested 
in knowing what voluntary agencies, particularly the Churches, have 
done for toe general uplift of tribals in Chotanagpur and the major chal¬ 
lenges these organizations face in the unavoidable trends of industriali¬ 
sation and urbanisation taking place in the region. 

. B. Mtnz 

DIMENSIONS OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN INDIA. B.S. 
Blur. Bombay: Aria Publications, 1970. Pp. 169. Rs 20. 
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ThrSfBCwl Number of United Alia tot December, 1969, marking the 
Qolden Jubilee celebrations of die Inter national Labour Organisation 
Km sow been published with the addition of three contributions, in book 
form under the editorship of Professor Bhir. Prof. Blur in hk preface states 
that many post-graduate students, personnel officers and managers have 
“urged upon me to bring out a publication highlighting the multi-ditnen- 
lionat character of Industrial Relations/' He further adds: “the delibe¬ 
rations, die seminars, and the workshops conducted by the Schools of Social 
Work in India.. .have often pin-pointed the need for such an inter-disci¬ 
plinary approach in the fields of Social Work and Labour Economics 
which have a direct bearing and immediate impact on the problems posed 
by industrial relations.” This reviewer feds that whatever the need, this 
edition does not meet any visible one and in its attempt, little service is 
done to the quality of literature available on Indian industrial relations. 

Phrases such as “interdisciplinary approach” and “dimensions” all 
too easily pave the way for an acceptance and tolerance of the superficial, 
repetitious and irrelevant and may substitute themselves surreptitiously 
for rigorous thinking, clarity of conception, and balanced integrated deve¬ 
lopment. 

This is not to say that there arc not some fine articles in this collection. 
There are. Bagaram Tulpule gives in his usual clear-headed and articulate 
fashion a clear statement of union reservations toward wage-oriented pro¬ 
ductivity techniques; Dr. S.K. Parukh has made some excellent points in 
his comments on human relations in industry; Prof. N.N. Chatteijee 
has some interesting insights on traditional methods of recruitment. There 
are others, although the standard is very uneven. But six articles on the 
ILO juxtaposed with 14 others on Indian industry-related topics do not 
necessarily form a digestible unity and in their conceptual dispersion run 
the very great risk of superficiality and overlapping, as well as neglect of 
empirical underpinning and closely-reasoned treatment. 

The reviewer also found the praise rendered in the introduction to the 
contributors excessive. Dr. Gajendragadkar who contributed the fore¬ 
word is referred to “as a scion of a distinguished family, an erudite scholar, 
a brilliant advocate with rare legal acumen, a doyen among social refor¬ 
mers, a fearless advocate of social justice, a legal luminary, an eminent edu¬ 
cationist, a powerful and eloquent speaker, an author of international 
repute, a former Chief Justice of India, and Chairman, National Commis¬ 
sion on Labour..” Dr. Gajendragadkar needs no such fervent praise and 
can only be embarassed by it. 

The many printing errors do not enhance the readability of the edition 
(p. 125, “some" for “sone", “restored” for “resorted”, et passim). 
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the ancient 
banyan tree 
and now their 
daring knows 
no bounds 


'Let it stand,’ someone said of the 
banyan tree as the site was being cleared for the 
Hindustan Lever Research Centre, at Andheri. 


So the tree still stands—and it stands for 
quite a lot. For one thing, the tree signifies that 
we can’t easily get away from what is home-grown. 
Appropriately, therefore, the Centre will tackle 
problems rooted in India—the kind that can 
only be solved here: 

Can we discover and exploit hitherto unused 
local sources of oil, thus cutting imports and saving 
foreign exchange? Can we develop milk foods 
that are ideally suited to Indian needs ? How 
can we improve the nutritive value of protein-poor 
foods? Can we develop processes for the 
preservation of Indian type food dishes? 

Research on all this can only begin at home. It has, 
at the Hindustan Lever Research Centre in Andheri 
The sweep and thrust of the studies are daring. 

The scientists are producing new devices for 
old, making traditional things happen in new ways. 

They have, of course, left the banyan tree 
alone to grow by itself. 

Hindustan Lever 
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Strategies of Development 
in the Seventies 


E.P.W. da Costa 


The economists have been gravely embarrassed by the slow growth of 
the developing countries, and the future looks dark. But the author 
of this article feels that within the last two years, there has been a 
considerable upsurge of productivity among the developing countries. 
The capital-output ratio in particular has changed and the green 
revolution should transform strategies of development. As a con¬ 
sequence, the developing nations will grow self-reliant and the need 
for aid from abroad will lose much of its significance. There are good 
reasons for this optimistic outlook on the future. 


Both in its basic texture and from its continuously expanding 
universe, the development process absorbs every discipline of the mind 
and almost every “non-discipline” of the emotions. It refuses, there¬ 
fore, to be crabbed and confined by narrow specialist formulations, 
and is best approached in a broadsweep consensus in which every 
expert will find his proper, somewhat lowly, place. This is an embar¬ 
rassment which we all share equally. But the embarrassment of 
economists is currently greater in that, over the last two decades in a 
province they wrongfully seized as their own, they have recently proved 
conspicuously wrong. 

In die dreary fifties it was fashionable to describe the vicious circle 
which proved the impossibility of substantial development without 
aid. Because incomes were low, savings were low : because savings 
were low, investment was low : because investment was low, produc¬ 
tivity was low : because productivity was low, incomes were low. This 
could only be broken by massive investment from outside. Particularly 

y.-.i; ’ ' 

_ _ __ 
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in the sixties, there was added the vicious problem of international 
payments, continuously declining terms of trade and the impossibility 
of a high growth rate of exports with rapidly rising imports. Now 
the correction of both errors is fraught with perhaps even greater 
embarrassment. For the doctrines to which the new facts point 
suggest that developing countries in the seventies may need a signifi¬ 
cantly smaller international economic commitment but a much larger 
domestic social commitment. Much of the thinking behind practically 
all development literature has been based on facts assembled up to the 
end of 1967. The most authoritative presentation of these facts is 
in the Pearson Report. 1 The appropriate point at which to start our 
critique of the historical facts is to bring the Pearson Report tables on 
two major parameters—growth rates and payments problems of 
developing countries—up-to-date. 

This exercise is done in two tables which are attached in the 
Appendix, and it will be seen at once that the new figures change the 
character of both problems very substantially. Obviously, new factors 
have operated. Without doubt, the foremost of these in many develop¬ 
ing countries, particularly in Asia, has been what is often described 
as the green revolution. The character of this change—particularly 
where it has just begun as with rice in India —may be continuous over 
the whole decade. With the dwarf Mexican varieties of wheat a 
saturation point may be reached earlier but there seems little doubt 
that floors have been built in practically every predominantly agri¬ 
cultural operation. The gamble in the rains now operates above the 
floor, since the new hybrid varieties are largely irrigated and independent 
Of the rains. Dry farming, too, is slowly yielding its own solutions. 
Thus agricultural growth rates are likely to be near 5 per cent against 
2.5 per cent in the fifties and just 3 to 3.5 per cent between 1960 and 
1967. And this makes all the difference to both growth rates and the 
balance of payments, for imports of food are likely to fall steeply. 

Green revolution 

The broad pattern of an agricultural revolution of the kind currently 
taking place requires as its own local strategies die extension of irriga¬ 
tion, much greater fertilizer use, availability of plentiful seed of the 
high-yielding varieties and, above all, adequate support prices to main¬ 
tain inputs at the rising level dictated by new technologies. Except 
for new fertiliser plants, these are all, happily, not capital-intensive 
activities. This has meant, what is truly die decisive economic change, 
a great improvement in the efficiency of capital employed in die 


(New York^Prao^PuSuScrs *1969) °* Commiat0H International Development 
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economy as a whole. Much of the shortage of capital in developing 
countries is to be related to the low efficiency of capital in “large-scale” 
industry; scales of operation are not large enough to obtain the full 
economies of scale. Imported capital equipment, and even spares 
are highly charged. 

A steady reduction in the high capital-output ratio which has been 
as high as 5 :1 in particularly bad years to 2.5 :1 means in fact that as 
between the worst and “normal” years, capital costs for a given output 
of the economy could conceivably be halved. This indicates a domi¬ 
nant element in new economic strategy. With the green revolution’s 
technology, developing countries can be, for a given growth rate, 
nearly twice as self-reliant so far as capital is concerned. If they were 
previously heavy importers of food, this also greatly improves their 
foreign exchange balance. Meanwhile the domestic markets for indus¬ 
trial goods having rapidly increased, industry too, can export more 
profitably. Exports have thus taken a decisive turn for the better in 
a manner which may be less assured than the rise in economic growth 
rates but is nevertheless much more promising than in the sixties. 
If necessary, these exports could be sustained by cash subsidies in 
local currencies and a growth rate of between 6 and 7 per cent may 
continue throughout the decade. 

Growth rate 

The average growth of GNP in the developing countries in 1968 
was 5.3 per cent. In 1969, the rate is expected to be higher and one 
might tentatively assume a trend which shows that the “steady” rate 
of growth now built into the developing world averages 5.5 per cent 
The growth rate during 1950 to 1960 was 4.7 per cent. The rate of 
export growth for developing countries (apart from those in Europe 
which are not relevant for our purpose) was 8.3 per cent in 1968 against 
just 2.8 per cent per year from 1955 to 1960 and 5 per cent per year 
between 1960 and 1967. Imports of all developing countries were 
also rising a little faster during the sixties at about 5 per cent against 
a long-term rate of 4.3 per cent from 1950 to 1967. If this trend is 
projected over the next three years, the growth rate of imports might 
be 5.5 per cent, still substantially below export performance. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the balance of trade figures of develop¬ 
ing countries are improving in some cases, as in India, dramatically. 
Both cm growth potential and payments difficulties, therefore, much 
unwarranted pessimism needs to be dispelled. 

The objective of the first Development Decade, contrary to current 
widespread misapprehensions, was fulfilled'. The “average” 'gap 
between the developed and developing countries is not widening, as 
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Dr. Raul Prebisch. and UNCTAD II asserted so strongly in New Delhi 
in March 1968; it is closing and, strange to say, this has been accom¬ 
plished with a stationary level of international assistance. It is prob¬ 
able, too, that in 1969 and the first half of 1970 private foreign invest¬ 
ment in all the developing countries together declined. These facts 
should cause us furiously to think. Is a high steady rate of growth 
and increasing self-reliance written into the pattern of current develop¬ 
ment? My own answer is in the affirmative. While all the great 
pundits including Gunnar Myrdal, Raul Prebisch and, in a lower key, 
the Pearson Report were arguing how difficult the task was, it seems to 
have been quietly accomplished in just two years. Thus has history 
passed them by; and most people too, expecting nothing, need to be 
awakened joyfully to this happy turn in fortune’s wheel. 

Self reliance 

Self-reliant in economics, we are happily acquiring the self-reliant 
psychology in politics and all international exchanges. The danger 
is that we might in this mood of elation forget that we are not more 
equal than our friends (and enemies) abroad. There is thus a major 
strategy in attitude written into our success in economic development. 
We are tending to carry the doctrine of self-sufficiency too far: in terms 
of our tremendous need for technological know-how, this is a serious 
error. In fact, it is the result of the political excess induced by too 
long and too overwrought a period of colonial practice, but in large 
part it is just ignorance of what modern technology contains for our 
own more rapid advance. From atomic energy to satellite use, parti¬ 
cularly in the areas of agricultural research and tele-communications, 
the developing countries have not yet reached first base. In the seven¬ 
ties, this will be a notable handicap. We should, as equals, be willing 
to keep our windows open for every technological development we 
need, and to pay for it the appropriate price. Self-reliance can never 
mean and currently should be barred from meaning, anything like 
self-sufficiency. 

The volume of development aid, as distinguished from flows of 
private foreign investment, will vary from one developing country 
to another. But strategies of change should not be left to chance. 
Therefore, each country will need to determine in relation to its planned 
rate of growth and current savings capacity the capital gap that needs 
to be bridged. It should be a major purpose of developing countries 
in the seventies to reach an average rate of growth of 7 per cent to 
enable them to frame essential welfare policies, particularly for the 
protection of die lower income brackets. If, as seems likely almost 
everywhere now, marginal rates of savings are about double the current 
average rates of about 10 per cent and the capital-output ratio is no 
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hi gher than 2-5 to 1, a developing country can finance from its own 
average savings over the decade a growth rate of 6 per cent per year. 3 
If the capital-output ratio were reduced to 2.2 to 1, a developing 
country couid finance a 7 per cent annual rise without inflation though 
it may still have a payments problem, which might call for aid in foreign 
exchange. The central problem posed by the seventies is the appro¬ 
priate product mix between agricultural, industrial and tertiary projects 
to keep the capital-output ratio for the economy as a whole no higher 
than 2.5 to 1. This is probably as difficult as it has been in India over 
the last eighteen years. In fact India achieved striking success in this 
constraint in her First Plan, and again in each of the last three years. 
But it is as well to face the point that this implies not only a major 
choice in favour of agriculture; it requires a major choice in favour of 
small irrigation works and medium scale industry. The great multi¬ 
purpose projects, large steel plants, or heavy machinery plants are 
impressive monuments to economic progress, but they are to be accepted 
only in very small quantities at a time. For otherwise, they can, as 
we have seen in India between 1957 and 1967, totally derange the capital- 
output ratio and unloose inflation as well as multiply foreign debt. 
It might be added—though other factors like two wars and two 
droughts intervened—that the growth rate was badly reduced in the 
process. 

Employment 

The central spearhead of a social change in the grand design to 
transform our economic and social system in the seventies is employ¬ 
ment. Employment has both in its human and economic components 
the largest measure of thrust of any of the major strategies of economic 
change. Firstly, the volume of new employment must be related closely 
to the total volume of all output. There is no sense, even crude 
economic sense, in making output rise without a corresponding rise 
in employment. For in all our societies, capital is scarce and labour 
abundant. But the particular character of the employment to be 
provided in the seventies will determine much more specifically the 
nation’s success in making the poor more productive. Employment 
has both a qualitative and quantitative dimension and the former is 
the more important for revolutionary change. It is the character of 
the change in the labour force that has engineered the chain of pro¬ 
ductivity improvements which the world had seen in the last three 
centuries. The agricultural revolution first ejects excessive labour 
engaged in low productivity undertakings, and then the prosperity 
produced by invention and innovation directs the unemployed persons 

2. Table V in the Appendix indicates the simple relation which obtains between varying 
rate* of saving, capital-output ratios and rates of economic growth. The rate of saving 
divided by the capital-output ratio gives the rate of growth of real income. 
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into alternative production. The new employment, whether in agro- 
b&sed or new industries, creates greater wealth and, therefore, com¬ 
mands a higher wage, inducing further improvement away from stag¬ 
nant methods of production. The large chain reaction in the labour 
force often described in treaties on the morphology of economic growth 
exhibits this active passage of labour from low production and low 
income brackets, generally in the agricultural and primary sectors, to 
the higher secondary sectors in the first instance and then, largely in the 
late twentieth century revolution from the secondary to the tertiary 
sector at conspicuously higher salaries and at conspicuously novel and 
sophisticated occupations. The constant revolution in technology 
which has taken the place of the fitful and occasional great inventions 
which first unloosed the agricultural and industrial revolutions in the 
modem world has kept the tempo of change continuous. 

The central force of change being employment, it is essential to plan, 
not by the operations of chance, but by design the volume of employ¬ 
ment which each sector is to provide for the next decade. In the 
revolution designed to make the poor more productive, obviously there 
must be a deliberate choice in favour of the high income occupations 
against those at the lower end of the spectrum. This implies that 
agriculture will be consistently deprived of its excessive labour force 
and that the tertiary occupations will be developed much more rapidly 
than has been the case over the last twenty years. 

The character of the strategies required for rapid economic and 
social change must be set in what might be described as the cultural 
grooves appropriate for local involvement and hard but congenial 
work. The supplies of missing ingredients, by whatever agencies, of 
capital and technology help, but they do not when massively injected; 
always, or even generally, get massively absorbed. It is in the rapid 
absorption of productive capital in the social milieu, in which the 
people have already made their occupational choice, that the secret of 
rapid economic development resides. This is in fact the major element 
in reducing the capital-output ratio in the short period. If the projects 
fit into an existing cultural pattern, the original capital injected spreads 
rapidly in familiar lanes, both in the minds of the original recipients 
and among the “natural” ancilliaries which are byproducts of the 
original recipients. There is currently at work in the Indian Union an 
efficient prototype of an economic and social revolution of just this type. 


; In a manner mysterious tojjehold in India’s Punjab, there is currently 
310 unemployment A huge agricultural thrust and an industrial 
revolution going on simultaneously and both assistin^ and himWing 
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one another have made every city of the Punjab an amazing demons¬ 
tration of a supremely effective growth machine. Agricultural produc¬ 
tion is probably up 20 per cent; industrial production not less than 10 
per cent and tertiary occupations perhaps in between. Against an 
average rate of growth of 5 per cent for India as a whole in 1969-70, 
the Punjab has probably got 15 per cent with a per capita income rise 
of about 13 per cent. This is double what it was the previous year. 
Inequalities undoubtedly exist, but there is no dire poverty now in this 
State. In this cycle of activity, camaraderie is the norm; the division 
between rich and poor is greatly reduced and primary poverty has been 
abolished in just three years. 

The booming growth in the Punjab is offset by stagnation over large 
and vital areas elsewhere in India; but the view may well be propounded 
that in the multitude of prototypes this may well prove one of the 
most effective for the attainment of rapid growth with national self- 
reliance and a vigorous commitment by local employment to the 
elimination of poverty. It satisfies the three economic conditions as 
essential to the strategies required to force acceleration and social 
change out of economies just ticking over at a steady but insufficient 
rate of growth. The capital-output ratio is low; the demand for highly 
trained personnel is minimal; the activities generated are highly labour- 
intensive. The first provides defence against inflation; the second 
escapes a serious bottleneck in managerial and sophisticated skills; the 
third, most important of all, attacks poverty directly by providing 
employment, albeit at low levels, for those with very limited education. 
It thus bypasses the degrading labour market of the backward industrial 
economy. 

In all these respects, it partakes of some of the early virtues of all 
revolutions; what is new is that these strategies keep the great rural 
unemployed gainfully occupied in their own home environments. 
There is no uprooting of men and women, and happily, as a conse¬ 
quence, no insoluble abysmal spread of insanitation and ill-health in 
shanties in the towns. The industrial revolution is carried to the 
country where it need have no victims; wealth accumulates but men 
need not decay. Moderation is imposed both by the smaller size of 
unite and the intermediate level of technology which is far less dominated 
by the mechanical division of labour. Profits of each unit may be 
lower than in large scale modem industry, but the social gains are great, 
perhaps incalculable. In the end this consideration will be final. 
Developing countries should not choose the high capital-intensive, 
sophisticated technologies designed for labour-short affluent societies 
except in the few areas such as steel, cement, paper and petro-chemical 
plants where the economies of scale are decisive. These are properly 
areas where foreign aid and public sector operation are still employed 
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because of long periods of gestation and relatively low profitability. 
Where it differs 

Let me stress where the economic strategy differs from the arid 
experiments of development in many countries, notably in India, during 
the Second and Third Plans from 1957 to 1966. In the first place, the 
injection of State capital takes place in agriculture, not in industry; 
secondly, it takes place continuously year after year by support prices 
for foodgrains at levels which not only encourage all the new techno¬ 
logies of fertilizer use, mechanization (where occasionally, labour is 
short) and high-yielding varieties but all the necessary capital formation 
to support the agro-industries which the agricultural revolution imme¬ 
diately requires. The discontinuity in an area of stop-go industrial 
investment generates lags in market demand against which developing 
countries seem to wrestle in vain. The small artisan—the “ubiquitous 
mistri’* as he is called in India—cannot develop either bis skills or his 
operations on die chance that construction on a new industry may give 
him gainful employment year after year. But a continuous stream of 
buses, tractors, scooters, motor-cycles and millions of cyclists now 
provide occupation continuously for every garage and little mistri 
organisation over an area of about 30,000 sq. miles in the Punjab. 

Development of the type recommended is largely a matter of the 
motivation and movement of individuals and local communities, not 
the operation, by remote control, of great systems of economic power, 
whether in big government or in big business. Local initiative must, 
and can, be used for multiplying human energies in all fields, agricul¬ 
ture, industry, and tertiary occupations. Indeed, the revolution 
carried through in the Gandhian age by which the Indian people were ~ 
harnessed to his design of genius, which was the non-violent nationalist 
movement in politics, can be paralleled by an equal enthusiasm for the 
war against economic poverty. A great and profound transformation 
can occur if local leadership, as seems inevitably the destiny of each 
developing country at this time, proves capable of adopting new 
technologies to accommodate the new patterns of business, particularly 
small business, which integrate the rural area of the country with the 
national market which has to be created largely by spacious and trained 
managerial resources provided by largescale industry. 


There is room for the public sector in rapidly extending the infra¬ 
structure, providing growth centres 'where training and educational 
facilities are concentrated, but this does not necessarily involve a taking 
over of existing trade functions. On the other hand, the provision of 
employment to those outside the competitive market economy is an 
inescapable State responsibility. It is a pity many governments in 
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developing countries, ignoring their primary function which is the 
protection of the weakest sections of the population, consider national¬ 
isation of industry and trade of high priority. The political dividends 
are seldom large and the distraction of effort in a civil service untrained 
for such wide commercial responsibilities results in a loss of efficiency 
and a reduction in the momentum of growth. It is no accident that the 
capital-output ratio is always highest in such enterprises. Meanwhile 
the financial resources which should be devoted to education and 
employment of weaker sections of the community are wastefully 
employed elsewhere. Countries which neglect a large fraction of then- 
poor indefinitely will obtain high rates of economic progress in vain, 
for even if wealth accumulates, men decay. There is no virtue in 
growth systems in which poverty is not attacked as the first purpose of 
economic and social change. 

Employment and education 

The major purpose of the surplus generated by raising average 
growth rates from five to seven per cent per year is to make a massive 
commitment to employment for the protection of the poor, and to 
education to ensure that the next generation of children of poor parents 
participate activity in our lofty programmes of development. Over 
the last twenty years, few developing countries have made any im¬ 
pression on the lives of many millions below the poverty line. There 
now emerges the shattering conclusion that economic growth by itself 
is insufficient to create adequate employment opportunities, particularly 
for those ill-equipped in confidence, education, elementary health and 
strength to battle their way in the callous competitive labour markets 
of almost every country. Large fractions of our populations qualify 
only for unskilled occupations, which are casual in the worst meaning 
of that term and do not yield even subsistence wages. 

Tragically, the social conscience in these countries has not stirred 
itself sufficiently even to enquire precisely how deep frustration and 
despair have entered into the minds of these neglected millions. 
Resources must be set apart for massive employment, designed specifical¬ 
ly for the rehabilitation of men and women who have been cheated of 
their dignity and a rightful place in the societies in which they have 
been bom. Conditions will vary from country to country depending 
on numbers, skills available, and the occupational pattern which can be 
usefully designed to prevent this employment programme from degen¬ 
erating into poor relief. Rural works programmes on canals, roads, 
small construction works, even distribution and retail sales should be 
dovetailed successfully into each nation’s plans, so that most of the 
new employment created is productive, even while being socially 
inescapable. 
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It is probable that at least one per cent of GNP of the growth 
rate of 7 per cent proposed will need to be committed to this program¬ 
me; even if it should be more, the charge cannot be evaded. For 
failure on this count will imply that the real objective of development 
will be reduced to nothingness; for it is their need, not those of the 
more privileged, which is our central challenge. It may well be, too, 
that, in the seventies, die solution of this problem will be a condition 
of political and economic stability. 

It will be necessary in this grand strategy for the elimination of 
primary poverty, to define much more precisely longer term program¬ 
mes in education and health. About half of one per cent of GNP 
additionally every year will be required in many countries to make 
increased outlays on education, industrial training and research ade¬ 
quate for the tasks involved in integrating the illiterate or semi-literate, 
extending higher training facilities, and broadening all research effort. 
In the Indian Union, this will mean raising the share of GNP so spent 
from a little under 3 per cent to 6 per cent in 1980. This looks like a 
suitable norm, but wastage in Indian schools is far higher than in any 
other developing country of Asia, and it may be that 6 to 7 per cent 
of GNP would suffice elsewhere. But there can be no strategy for 
development which does not provide this basic minimum for the rapid 
extension of knowledge which is now more obviously than ever the 
major element in economic productivity contributing, according to 
recent researches in the “quality” dimension, twice as much as addi¬ 
tions by volume of labour and capital in the old untutored and un¬ 
sophisticated forms. It is a tragedy, not without dire consequences on 
our growth apparatus, that we do not have in any developing country 
an educational programme dovetailed both with productivity and 
employment. 

A large design 

It is time to draw together the major strategies involved in the large 
design I have attempted to sketch. Firstly, it has been argued that an 
acceleration in rates of growth is both necessary and feasible. Econo¬ 
mic systems, like physical systems, tend to stagnate or to move along 
steadily at a fixed velocity unless operated on by impressed forces. 
The impressed forces to accelerate die mechanism are primarily the 
Tate of saving and the capital-output ratio, the latter far more flexible 
than the foriner, both over the short and long periods. Many develop¬ 
ing societies are already now, thanks particularly to “green” revolutions, 
in *«teady state of growth of about S per cent of GNP per year. 
Primarily by a 20 per cent reduction in their capital-output ratios, by 
directing more investment ~to modem agriculture and smalt-scale 
industries, they could Boon raise their growth rates to 7 per cent. 
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doubling their GNP within die decade. Their own savings in the later 
years will suffice; but for the first five, deficiencies in capital of about 
1 to 2 per colt of GNP may need to be made good by foreign aid or 
private foreign investment. 

However, the demands on foreign aid seem far less exacting than 
those presented in the Pearson Report. What may be much more 
relevant is the rescheduling of debt payments so that their burden falls 
beyond 1980. Of the higher growth rates generated, a positive and 
irrevocable domestic commitment of not less than one per cent of 
GNP must be made to special employment programmes designed to 
involve the illiterate, semi-literate and those unable for whatever 
reason, to participate in the development process. Within the decade, 
the contribution to education as a percentage of GNP must also be 
doubled; in the main this will prove, over the long haul, a productive 
investment for each nation. For the individual it is the key to total 
enrichment of his life. 

In the end it is this moral elevation of men and women and not the 
rapidity of economic growth which will decide whether our strategies 
of development are successful. It may be—however necessary they 
are in the current context of frustration and near despair—that employ¬ 
ment and education will prove, as do all human devices, insufficient 
for the creative and consuming urges which are agitating the develop¬ 
ing countries. We must be ready with larger plans for enirchment 
of the quality of life when the primary economic needs have been met 
and deep social tensions considerably reduced. But here we need to 
pause. There is little evidence in the developed world today, which 
has access abundantly to what we are seeking to provide, that the 
development process has any signposts for the solution of the perennial 
conflicts of men, even when large areas of economic and social equality 
have been attained. Is development then really the new name for 
Peace? Currently, the developing world, hungering for bread and 
employment, may accept this as an article of faith; but it is as well 
to remember that these are things hoped for, the evidence of things 
not seen. 
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APPENDIX 
Ta>lb I 

Growth Rata of Total PmdKt of Devdepiag Cowstries By Major Regtoos: 1960-1968 


Percentages 



1950- 

1960* 

1960- 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1966- 

1968 

Africa 

3.3 

3.4 

2.2 

3.7 

3.9 

3.8 

North of Sahara 

NA 

2.4 

— 

3.9 

5.3 

4.6 

South of Sahara 

NA 

3.9 

3.4 

3.6 

3.2 

3.4 

Latin America 

5.1 

4.7 

4.4 

4.3 

5.5 

4.9 

North & Central 

NA 

5.9 

7.2 

6.1 

6.6 

6.3 

South 

NA 

4.2 

3.1 

3.4 

5.1 

4.3 

Asia 

_ 

4.8 

4.8 

7.6 

9.2 

8.4 

Middle-East 

6.2 

7.7 

6 2 

7.6 

9.2 

8.4 

South Asia 

3.8 

3.6 

2.7 

9.4 

4.8 

7.1 

Far East 

4.8 

5.5 

7.5 

4.8 

5.1 

4.9 

Europe 

5.2 

7.5 

8.6 

3.6 

5.1 

4.3 

Grand Total 

4.7 

5.0 

4.9 

5.5 

5.3 

5.4 


Sources: Development Assistance Committee (OECD) Paris. Development Assistance 
Annual Review, 1969. 

•Partners in Development: The Pearson Committee Report. Adjusted to DAC 
Classification. 


Tabu II 

Annual Average Growth Rate of Exports by Developing Countries*: 1955-1960/1960-1967 

Percent 


Annual Average 

Primary Commodities 

Manufactured Goods 

Total 

1955-1960 

2.5 

4.9 

2.8 

1960-1967 

4.4 

11.1 

5.5 


•Outside Europe 

Source: Handbook of International Trade and Development Statistics, 1969. UNCTAD, 
Geneva. 


Tabu m 

Annual Average Growth Rates of Merchandise Exports of Developing Coon tries by Regions 

Percent 



To Developed Countries 

To all Countries 


1960-1967 

1967-1968 

1960-1967 

1967-1968 

Africa 

7.0 

16.2 

6.8 

14.3 

North of Sahara 

11.6 

31.3 

9.5 

26.6 

South of Sahara 

5.0 

7.6 

5.8 

7.7 

Latin America 

3.6 

3.6 

4.6 

3.7 

Asia 

7.1 

10.0 

6.1 

8.6 

Middle East 

9.9 

9.5 

9.2 

9.4 

Other Asia 

4.9 

10.6 

4.1 

8.0 

Europe 

.9.5 

6.4 

10.4 

4.9 

All Developing Countries 

5.9 

9.2 

5.7 

8.1 

Source: Handbook of International Trade 
Geneva, 1969. 

and Development 

Statistics, 

UNCTAD. 
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Table IV 

AMW ArniyB UVW RHP Of MPCBMPM ID^QrvI C» UNDniP Vf KCgMMB 

Percent 



1960-1967 

1967-1968 

Africa 

3.2 

4.7 

North of Sahara 

0.1 

4.9 

South of Sahara 

5.0 

4.8 

Latin America 

4.3 

6.1 

Asia 

6.0 

7.6 

Middle East 

6.6 

13.1 

Other Asia 

5.8 

5.6 

Europe 

12.9 

6.0 


Source: Handbook of International Trade and Development Statistics, 1969. UNCTAD, 
Geneva. 


Table V 

Table Showing the Effect of Lowering Growth Rate* with Rising Capital-Output 
Ratios Corresponding to Given Rates of Saving 

Growth rate of National Income (% per annum) 

Capital Rate of Saving as % of national income 

Output -—- 


Ratio 

10.0 

11.0 

12.0 

13.0 

14.0 

15.0 

16.0 

2.00 

5.00 

5.50 

6.00 

6.50 

7.00 

7.50 

8.00 

225 

4.44 

4.89 

5.33 

5.78 

6.22 

6.67 

7.11 

2.50 

4.00 

4.40 

4.80 

5.20 

5.60 

6.00 

6.40 

2.75 

2.64 

4.00 

4.36 

3.73 

5.09 

5.45 

5.82 

3.00 

3.33 

3.67 

4.00 

4.33 

4.67 

5.00 

5.33 

3.25 

3.08 

3.38 

3.69 

4.00 

4.31 

4.62 

4.92 

3.50 

2.86 

3.14 

3.43 

3.71 

4.00 

4.29 

4.57 

3.75 

2.67 

2.93 

3.20 

3.47 

3.73 

4.00 

4.27 

4.00 

2.50 

2.75 

3.00 

3.25 

3.50 

3.75 

4.00 









Indian Migrants in Asia and Africa 

Socio-Cultural Aspects 


V.S. D’Sooza 


It is well known that large communities of Indians have been formed 
in the various countries of Asia and Africa. They now face a difficult 
existence because of the upsurge of strong nationalistic feelings in these 
countries. The problem for them is whether they should stay In the 
country or leave. But there seems to be a solution to this dilemma. 
In this article, the author points out how various communities with 
cultural differences can learn to live together amicably and benefit 
each other in a heterogeneous but integrated society. 


As is well known, the problem of the Indian immigrants in the 
countries of Asia and Africa took a serious proportion only after 
the advent of the British in India because the far-flung British empire 
facilitated the large scale migration of Indians from their densely 
populated country. This article therefore deals with the people of 
Indian origin who have gone and settled down as immigrant commu¬ 
nities in these countries in the wake of the British empire. The com¬ 
plexity of the problem of these immigrant communities can be easily 
recognized. Not only are they distributed in different countries but 
also the immigrants in different countries were drawn from different 
regions in India and had different occupational experience. All the same, 
from the socio-cultural point of view the problem in general can be 
regarded as one relating to the integration of immigrant group into 
the socio-cultural system of the host societies, although the degree 
of and factors in integration may vary from country to country. 

In order to understand the problem of integration of immigrant 
groups into the host society, basically we should clarify the nature of 
relationship between societjmnd culture. While it is possible to 
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view this relationship from different perspectives, for the purpose 
in hand it is useful to view it in the light of the contributions by J. 
S. Fumivall, 1 M.G. Smith 2 3 and LA. Despres. 5 

The distinction between society and culture from this angle has 
the starting point in the concept of “Cultural Pluralism”, introduced 
by Fumivall. By this term, Fumivall refers to the situation in which 
different cultural groups live side by side in the same area without 
much mingling. In clarification of this concept Smith has pointed 
out that society and culture need not necessarily be coterminous so 
that there may be different cultural groups living in the same society and 
conversely it should be possible for groups with the same cultural 
background to live in different societies. In this sense the term 
society refers to mainly a political unit such as a national community 
in which the individual and groups are linked together by the politi¬ 
cal tie. On the other hand, culture is a system of shared symbolic 
meanings and values. 

Ideally speaking, a highly integrated society would imply the 
existence of individuals and groups all sharing the same set of sym¬ 
bolic meanings and values such that society and culture are coter¬ 
minous. But such a unitary or homogeneous model of society is 
applicable only to preliterate people. The present day political 
units are highly complex, accommodating individuals and groups of 
different cultural backgrounds. Such societies have been divided 
into two broad categories with regard to their integration. One of 
these categories includes what are called heterogeneous societies and 
the other consists of what are termed plural societies. The distinc¬ 
tion between these two categories according to Despres, lies in the 
differences in levels, whether local or national, at which integration 
between different cultural groups takes place. In heterogeneous so¬ 
cieties institutions like schools, churches, local markets, recreational 
clubs etc., integrate the different cultural groups into the local com¬ 
munity so that there is no need for separate representation for each 
group in the political institution. On the other hand, in plural so¬ 
cieties the different cultural groups are not integrated in institutions 
at the local community level but in institutions at the national level. 
In such societies there is generally separate representation to the 
cultural groups in the political institutions depending upon the 
importance of the groups. It is obvious that the plural society is 


1. J.S. Fumivall, Netherlands India: A Study in Plural Economy (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1939), pp. 446-69; cited in Leo A. Despres, “Anthropological Theory, 
Cultural Pluralism, and the Study of Complex Societies”, in Current Anthropology, Vol. 9, 
No. 1,1968. pp. 3-26. 

Z M.G. South, A Framework for Caribbean Studies, 1955, cited in Loo A. Despres, 
op. cit. 

3. Leo A. Despres, Ibid. 
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less integrated than the heterogeneous society and the latter is less inte¬ 
grated than the unitary model of society. From this it follows that 
the plural society requires the greatest amount of political force to 
keep the society unified. 

As an example of heterogeneous society, Despres cites the case 
of the United States which contains several ethnic groups like the 
the Irish, the Polish, the French Canadians and so on which are inte¬ 
grated in varying degrees in local communities. The plural society, 
on the other hand, is represented by Uganda which has several tribal 
groups, each forming separate local communities but all of them 
integrated at the national level. 

Any country which harbours within it immigrant groups neces¬ 
sarily provides the setting for a plural society, for the immigrant 
groups rarely belong to the same culture as that of the host society. 
The process of integration would work in the direction of transfor¬ 
ming the plural society into a heterogeneous one. Any thwarting 
of this process would perhaps lead to social, political and economic 
problems which will have to be solved with political force. 

Social stratification 

It would appear that the system of social stratification provides 
an important mechanism for the integration of cultural groups into 
a heterogeneous society. Broadly speaking, social stratification is 
the system of distribution of power among the members of the com¬ 
munity. Power may be manifested in any or all of the properties 
like social prestige, economic advantage or political dominance of 
members. Since society itself is a political unit based on relatioir- 
ships of power, social stratification which is a system of distribution 
of power is therefore an important aspect of society. And occu¬ 
pational prestige is an important index of the position of a person 
in the system of social stratification. In an heterogeneous society 
the cultural groups and occupational categories cut across each other 
so that every cultural group becomes occupationally heterogeneous. 
When this takes place any cultural group gets disintegrated along 
class lines and the different members are integrated into the different 
classes. In that case the class system and not the cultural categories 
becomes an important basis of social organization. 

The .above pattern of integration of immigrant groups into a 
heterogeneous society is evidenced by the integration of the society 
in the United States whic h is known to be tire melting pot of many 
cultures. The history of the integration of the immigrant groups 
into the mainstream of the American society shows that an immi- 
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grant group when it arrives, starts from the lowest rung of the eco¬ 
nomic ladder and as compared to the general population it is also 
socio-cultorally homogeneous. Consequently, it tepds to reside on 
a segregated locality having its own separate socio-cultural institu¬ 
tions. Gradually one by one the members in their individual capa¬ 
city rise to higher social positions and move to different localities ap¬ 
propriate to their new class positions. In the end the immigrant 
group ceases to be a segregated community and is integrated into the 
local and national communities. Thus social plurality is transformed 
into social heterogeneity. 

The ease and speed with which integration has taken place in the 
American society, however, is mainly due to certain conditions pecu¬ 
liar to that society. Most of the immigrant groups belonged to the 
same race and had the same broad cultural tradition. America 
was a land of opportunity with an expanding frontier in which socio¬ 
economic mobility was relatively easy. Above all the political sys¬ 
tem is based on democracy. But even there the heterogenization 
of groups with extreme racial or cultural characteristics like the Ne¬ 
groes and American Indians has not yet been accomplished. 

Difficulties 

Reverting to the problem of the Indian immigrants in the Asian 
and African countries, the integration of these communities has 
been inhibited by a number of factors, chief among them being the 
form of government in these countries, which was based on colon¬ 
ialism. By restricting opportunities to the native population, the 
colonial form of government tends to perpetuate a plural society. 

The Indian immigrants conveniently filled the gap between the 
British rulers and the native population of the under-developed colonial 
countries for purposes of administration and industrial and commer¬ 
cial exploitation. Therefore the Indian immigrant communities occu¬ 
pied an intermediate position in the socio-cultural system of the colon¬ 
ial countries in most cases. 

It is also significant that although the Indian immigrant-commu¬ 
nities taken together belong to different regions of origin in India, 
in any one country the immigrant community is derived by and 
large from the same cultural region of India. Thus, for instance, 
the Indians in West Indies and Mauritius went largely from Bihar 
and U.P., those in East Africa went from Gujarat and Kutch and the 
migrants hi Ceylon and South Africa had their origin in the Tamil 
speaking areas. Even within these broad areas the ancestral homes 
of migrants tend to cluster in certain districts and villages. They 
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also migrated in certain homogeneous economic groups either as 
labourers or merchants and traders. Therefore in any country, on 
its arrival the Indian community was a far more homogeneous group 
than die cross-section of the Indian society. This fact lent itself 
for an easy adjustment in a plural society. The Indian immigrants 
by and large settled down in segregated localities with their own 
socio-cultural institutions. However, when there were two or more 
different Indian sub-cultural groups in the same local community 
not only did they isolate themselves from the native population but 
they were even segregated from each other as was the practice in 
their home country. 

By dint of hard work the Indians did improve their economic 
condition, which although very much below that of the Europeans 
in many cases, especially in the African countries was significantly 
higher than that of the native population. Consistent with their 
relatively improved economic status in some countries, they were 
also able to achieve political power at least in local self-government 
more than what the native population could hope for. For instance, 
before 1946 in the Nairobi Municipal Council of 22 members, while 
there was no representation for Africans who constituted the majority 
of the city’s population, there were seven elected members of the 
Indian community. 4 The pattern was typical of the municipal coun¬ 
cils in East African countries with Indian or Asian immigrant com¬ 
munities. 

Thus the Indian immigrants in the erstwhile colonial countries 
were sandwiched between the politically and economically dominant 
European group and the numerically preponderant but politically 
and economically subordinate native population. There were, how-' 
ever, some notable exceptions in regard to the relationship between the 
Indians and the native people; in Guyana and Mauritius, for example 
the population of Indian origin eventually rose to numerical pre¬ 
ponderance as compared to the native population, and in Malaya 
the Indian immigrants were economically even poorer than the Malays. 
In any case the population of Indian origin was more homogeneous 
as compared to the colonial masters on the one hand and the native 
people on the other. 5 

It can therefore be stated in general that in the colonial societies, 
in the heyday of colonial rule, there was a fit between cultural differ- 


4. Lard Halley, Native Administration in the British African Territories, (London: 
1950), Part I, p. 19. 

5. Here again the Indians in Ceylon with their highly prosperous business class at one 
extreme and the more numerous class of poor estate labourer at the other, presents a 
slightly different picture. 
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entiation, political power and economic background of die popu¬ 
lation. The persistence of this system was ensured by the political 
sanction of the British empire and so the integration of society 
through the political and economic heterogenization of the cultural 
groups was not necessary for social order. There was thus hardly 
any impetus in the colonial countries for the plural society to be 
transformed into a heterogeneous one. 

Political freedom 

With the granting of political freedom to the natives of the 
colonial countries the above situation has been radically altered. 
The old balance between the cultural, political and economic factors 
has been totally disturbed. By and large, under the system of ma¬ 
jority rule, with certain exceptions the political power has now passed 
into the hands of the native population which was politically and 
economically the most disadvantaged culural section under the colon¬ 
ial rule. This has called for a readjustment in the economic and 
other socio-cultural factors. Readjustment naturally gives rise to 
social problems. The Europeans in these countries have by and large 
resolved their problems by leaving the country. Where withdrawal 
is impracticable as in the case of Rhodesia, they have set up a minor¬ 
ity regime. 

In the changes that are taking place the Indian immigrants have 
been left high and dry, as it were, by the waning tide of British im¬ 
perialism. During the colonial regime the circumstances were not 
propitious for them to identify themselves and make common cause 
with the native population. With the transfer of power, therefore, 
they have been consigned as a group to the political wilderness. Their 
economic superiority as compared to the native population wherever 
this holds good now, is not backed by political strength. So long as 
social organisation continues to be plural this discrepancy is likely 
to cause severe strain in the society. 

Integration of society according to the plural model under the 
prevailing conditions would require the relegation of the Indian immi¬ 
grants to an economically subordinate position consistent with their 
political insignificance. Obviously such a plight cannot be pala¬ 
table to the immigrants. 

On the other hand, integration in terms of the unitary or homo¬ 
geneous model has its inherent difficulties. Anitary model would 
assume complete assimilation of migrants through the adoption of 
native culutre on their part and intermarriage with the native 
population. But marked visibility of racial, culutral and economic 
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differences at present would render such adjustment extremely diffi¬ 
cult; cultural adaptation might be interpreted as affectation and inter¬ 
marriage as sexual exploitation. To be successful, intermarriage 
should follow integration rather than precede it. Cultural adapta¬ 
tion would be easier if both the natives and the immigrants together 
develop new values and ways of living. This takes a long time and 
so the unitary model of integration is not feasible in the foreseeable 
future. 

Heterogeneous model 

Under the circumstances the heterogeneous model would seem 
to be the only satisfactory way of achieving integration. This model 
enables the cultural groups in a society to preserve their separate 
identities and value systems but only calls for the expansion of 
various kinds of social links at all levels of living. In a hetero¬ 
geneous society the various culutral groups have to share the same 
schools and hospitals, residential areas and recreational facilities, 
and seek membership in all voluntary associations at the local, the 
regional and the national levels. All this would imply extensive 
and intensive cross-group interaction on an egalitarian basis, and 
the absence of marked economic disparities among groups expressed 
in the form of a cross-cutting system of social stratification is a neces¬ 
sary condition for such a pattern of interaction. 

There are certain socio-cultural forces operating in all the erst¬ 
while colonial countries which presage their transformation into 
heterogeneous societies. The acceptance of democratic ideology 
in all these societies makes it incumbent upon their governments to 
strive for equality of opportunities for all. So also in order to legiti¬ 
mize themselves under democratic conditions these governments 
have to launch programmes of socio-economic development. 
These processes would set in a chain of changes which would ulti¬ 
mately result in a gradual transformation of the erstwhile plural so¬ 
cieties into heterogeneous ones. 

Socio-economic development under democratic conditions with 
a concern for the interests of disadvantaged sections would reduce 
the gap between the rich and the poor, the immigrants and the natives. 
Ultimately the occupational distribution in different cultural groups 
wetiidtend to be similar. Resorting to industrialization as a means 
ttMls economic development would give rise to social and spatial 
mobility and the growth of urban centres. Urban industrial com¬ 
munities are characterised by"the emergence of a large number of 
voluntary associations which facilitate cross-group interaction among 
members of different hereditary cultural groups. Changes like 
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these are already viable in all these countries. 

Recent studies in East African countries show which way the wind 
is blowing. In these countries schools and universities are all inte¬ 
grated; hospitals, clubs and community centres are being thrown 
open to all racial and cultural groups: African elite formerly con¬ 
fined to African localities are moving into the upper-class Asian areas: 
and there is an increase in the number of Asians taking active part 
in voluntary welfare organizations and contributing towards projects 
of national importance. 6 Therefore, for a speedier and peaceful 
transformation of these societies the existing trends may have to be 
reinforced through conscious efforts. 

To conclude, a satisfactory solution to the problem of the people 
of Indian origin in the Asian and African countries abroad would 
lie in bringing about a gradual transformation of their host societies 
which are plural structures into heterogeneous ones. Now that the 
colonial form of government has disappeared and the need for a 
plural society no longer exists we may hopefully look forward to 
such a transformation. With the new horizon of opportunities 
thrown open to them by political freedom, the native people are 
bound to bridge the economic gap between them and the immigrant 
communities. With the growing degree of industrialization and 
urbanization there is likely to be a greater degree of mobility in so¬ 
ciety. These changes would perhaps interlock the different cultural 
groups into a cross-cutting system of social stratification, thereby 
transforming a plural society into a heterogeneous one. 


6. Dharam P. Ghai and Yash P. Ghai, “Asians in East Africa: Problems and Prospects”, 
paper presented at a Seminar on Indians Ab ro ad —A rid and Africa, Delhi, April 1969. 



World Cooperation in 
Development and Self-Reliance 

G. A. Marzouk 


After a brief sketch of the historical background of foreign aid, a 
short analysis of the recent growth performance of developing countries 
is attempted in the light of the experience of countries already developed 
at a comparable time of their economic history. This is followed by 
a short discussion of the importance of foreign trade and aid for the 
economic development of developing countries. In the last section, 
the Strategy of the First Development Decade is discussed followed by 
a summary of the proposed Strategyfor the Second Development Decade. 


Government to government aid began as a temporary device during 
the Second World War and gradually became an accepted feature of 
international relationships. In this field, the United States of America- 
played a leading role. After World War II, France and the United 
Kingdom began to grant aid to their old colonies and, from 1955, the 
Soviet Union started to play a similar role in Africa and Asia which 
led to competition among world powers in the field of international 
finan cial assistance. 

Aid is granted for variety of purposes, mainly military and political, 
and partly humanitarian. Initially, the United States gave aid in the 
form of military equipment and civilian goods to its allies in Western 
Europe. But idler World War II, aid was given for relief and recons¬ 
truction, to .meet emergencies arising from natural disasters, to help 
refugees and to counteract certain disturbances in Western Europe 
and paved the way for a more vigorous aid scheme called the “Marshal 
Plan”, under which seventeen countries of Western Europe harmonized 
their recovery efforts and mutually indicated the assistance they 
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required from the U.S.A. For this purpose, die Organization for 
European Economic Cooperation was established in 1948. In 1949, 
a programme was initiated by the U.S.A. to provide assistance for 
under-developed countries. Under this programme, emphasis was 
placed only on technical assistance. 

During the 1950’s and 1960’s, several national and international 
organizations were created to help the developing world. In 1956, the 
International Finance Corporation was instituted as an affiliate of the 
World Bank, followed a year later by the U.S.A. Development Loan 
Fund for Long-Term Credit. In 1958, the United Nations Special 
Fund was established. In 1964, the United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development was created. 

In brief, the scope of aid widened gradually from mere military 
support to economic aid initially for the U.S.A.’s allies in Western 
Europe and thereafter for developing countries. However, aid is still 
mostly tied to the purchase of goods and services from the donor 
countries; it is granted mainly on a bilateral basis and is still subject 
to political constraints. 

Recent growth performance of developing countries 

As an introduction to the review of the recent growth performance 
of developing countries, it is necessary to give a short summary of the 
experience of the countries already developed at a comparable time of 
their history of economic development. This is important because 
there seems to be no agreement among economists as to the criteria for 
analysis of the growth performance of developing countries. This is 
why there are wide differences in the appraisal of progress of individual 
countries carried out by economists and social scientists. Most econo¬ 
mists review the growth performance of developing countries on the 
basis of the current achievements of the developed countries. While 
this is in a way inevitable, it often leads—as in the case of the work 
entitled Asian Drama —to overlooking the historical facts of economic 
growth in the new developed countries of the world. A review of the 
history of economic growth in the now developed countries will provide 
some yardsticks or norms which can be of use in analysing the achieve¬ 
ments of the developing countries of today. 

According to Kuznets, per capital income during the second half of 
the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth century in 
what is today known as Western Europe increased at an average annual 
rate of about 1.5 per cent as compared with some 2.0 per cent in the 
U.S.A., r'nnaHa Australia and New Zealand. Latecomers like Ger¬ 
many, Japan and the Soviet Union achieved, during a comparable 
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period of their economic growth, higher growth rates in per capita 
income, compared with their forerunners. But the rate achieved was 
about 2.5 per cent per annum compound. In fact latecomers have 
usually benefited from the technology and experience of their pre¬ 
decessors. 

In spite of the higher level of per capita incomes in Western Euro¬ 
pean countries one hundred and fifty years ago, as compared with per 
capita incomes in the ECAFE developing countries today, the data 
given by Kuznets show that both average and marginal rates of savings 
in Western Europe were lower than those realized in many ECAFE 
developing countries in the last two decades. Since 1950, the ECAFE 
developing countries have realized on the average marginal rates of 
savings about 20 per cent. Such high rates were not generally achieved 
by European countries during the first hundred years or so after their 
take-off. 

The developing countries with two-thirds of the world’s population 
produce about one-sixth of world’s gross domestic product. In other 
words, per capita income in the developing countries today is about 10 
per cent only of the average in the developed world. While their 
share of world agricultural production is some 50 per cent, their share 
of industrial production is only slightly above 10 per cent. What is 
more startling is that, while the share of East and South-East Asia, 
excluding Japan, in world population is about one-third, their share in 
world gross domestic product is only 7 per cent. Their share in 
agricultural production is 28 per cent and in total industrial production 
a mere 3.6 per cent. 

According to the United Nations Yearbook of National Accounts 
Statistics of 1968, the developing countries in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America have been able, as a group, to sustain an average over-all 
annual growth rate of about 4.6 per cent during the 1950’s and 1960’s. 
On a per capita basis, an average annual growth of about 2 per cent 
was achieved. In East and South-East Asia, excluding Japan, the 
average annual rate of growth accelerated from 4 per cent during the 
1950’s to 4.5 per cent during the 1960’s, and the recent indication is 
that the rate of growth since 1967 has accelerated to around 5 per cent 
and on a per capita basis to some 2.5 per cent. This acceleration was 
achieved in spite of the fall in the growth rate of agricultural production 
was more than compensated for by ^the larger rate of increase in 
industrial production, construction, transport and communication, 
wholesale and retail trade,-and other services. 

One should not underestimate the coefficient of multiplication of 
these figures. An average annual growth rate of 2 per cost in per 
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capita income will double every 35 years, quadruppie every seventy 
years, rise 8 times in one hundred years and sixteen times in one hundred 
and forty years. In other words, if developing countries can sustain 
an average annual rate of growth in per capita incomes of 2 per cent 
the level of per capita incomes will reach the present European standards 
in a period of less than 150 years. This is a shorter period than what 
was needed by the United Kingdom from the beginning of the Industrial 
Revolution in the mid-eighteenth century. However, these rates are 
far below the aspirations of the people and it is hoped that, with proper 
application of planning techniques, with the availability of the techno¬ 
logical skill existing in the developed world, and with the emergence of 
an effective international system of cooperation, the task of future 
development in the developing world will take a substantially shorter 
time than it took in the past in the European countries. 

Why trade and aid? 

“The developing countries recognize that they have the primary 
responsibility to raise the living standard of their people; but their 
national exertions to this end will be greatly impaired if not supplement¬ 
ed and strengthened by constructive international action based on 
respect of national sovereignty. An essential element of such action 
is that international policies in the field of trade and development 
should result in a modified international division of labour which is 
more national and equitable and is accompanied by the necessary 
adjustments in world production and trade. The resultant increase in 
productivity and purchasing power of the developing countries will 
contribute to the economic growth of the industrialized countries as 
well, and thus become a means to worldwide prosperity.” 1 

It was also recognized “that universal peace and prosperity are 
closely linked.” 2 The report of the Commission on International 
Development (Pearson Report) goes even further, stating that although 
development is not a guarantee of political stability, a guarantee that 
countries will choose any particular ideology or value system, or an 
assurance of peaceful and responsible international behaviour, there is 
a moral obligation for rich countries to help other nations and there 
is also the appeal of enlightened and constructive self-interest which 
is a responsible and valid basis for international action and policy. 
The Pearson Commission rightly stated that “we must not, in short, 
interpret national interest in a narrow and restricted sense”. Modem 
technology has changed the whole concept of national interest. The 
Pearson Commission adds that “we know now that a war anywhere in 

1. United Nation*, Trade and Development, Final Act and Report, United Nations 
PobHcatkms, Sales No. 64.11, B. 11, p. 3. 

2. Ibid., p. 8. 
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the world concerns and may engage us all; that the pollution of the 
environment in one area can affect life on the whole planet; that 
epidemics and disease do not respect national boundaries." 

To these reasons should be added the compartmental type of pro¬ 
duction in developing countries which makes it essential to expand 
exports in order to transform domestic savings into the capital goods 
required for development, which have to be imported. The export 
and savings efforts of developing countries are being obstructed by 
import restrictions imposed by developed countries and the deteriora¬ 
tion in the terms of trade for the developing countries. While no 
duties are imposed by developed countries on their imports of raw 
materials, high duties are imposed on imports of semi-manufactures 
and higher still on manufactured goods. 

Strategy of the first Development Decade 

It was "a development decade without a development policy. No 
wonder its results have been so meagre, for actually there was no policy 
at all—in the sense of a series of converging measures involving con¬ 
certed action by the industrial centres and the peripheral countries to 
tackle the problems of development." 3 4 

In the first place, the objective of a minimum annual growth rate of 
5 per cent in the income of the developing countries by 1970 was a 
modest target and not much higher than the average rate of 4.4 per 
cent registered in the 1950’s. 

Secondly, the implications of such a modest target for international 
trade were not even assessed. If the income of all developing coun¬ 
tries is to rise by a minimum of 5 per cent every year, their imports 
must rise at a rate of no less than 6 per cent. “One of the main reasons 
for this is that any acceleration in the rate of growth requires additional 
investment; and the import content of this investment is normally 
much higher than that of income as a whole. Consequently, it is not 
going too far to conclude that imports would have to rise at a rate 
somewhat higher than that of total income. This view is supported 
by estimates based on the experience of developing countries."* 

. „ : Thirdly, no clear commitments were made by either the developing 
or developed countries. 


3. United Nations, Towards trOtobal Strategy of Development, Report by the Secretary- 
General of tbe United Nations Conference in Trade and Development, United Nations 
Publication, Sales No. E. 68. 11D. 6., p. 1 

4. United Nations, Trade and Development—Policy Statements, United Nations Pub¬ 
lication, Sales No. 64.11B. 12, p. J 
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Fourthly, the targets were aggregative and global, which, made them 
vague and therefore hard to follow and implement. 

Finally, no machinery for surveillance and follow-up was created 
either at the regional or the global level. 

However, the designation of the 1960’s as the first United Nations 
Development Decade has, on the whole, had a stimulating effect on 
thinking and action at both the national and international levels. 
Although the annual rates of growth recorded in developing countries 
during the 1960’s have in general been modest, they have often marked 
a break from the stagnation and inertia characteristic of the decades 
preceding the Second World War. “Broadly speaking, the productive 
capacity of developing countries has increased significantly; their 
investment and saving levels have recorded gains, and, what is perhaps 
most important, their ability to undertake wider and more complex 
activities has been steadily on the rise. On the other hand, it has to be 
emphasized that the gains have not been evenly shared among develop¬ 
ing countries.” 5 

Proposed strategy 

In the light of the experience gained from the first Development 
Decade, the Committee for Development Planning, under the Chair¬ 
manship of Nobel Prize Prof. Jan Tinbergen, has suggested that “a 
General Declaration of Intent and Commitments should be adopted 
by the General Assembly at the time of the launching of the Second 
United Nations Development Decade at its twenty-fifth session to be 
held in the autumn of 1970”. It is in the common interest of all 
countries of the world that more rapid progress should be made in the 
developing countries during the decade. Since many of the commit¬ 
ments in a general declaration can only be specific in very broad terms, 
each individual country will supplement this general declaration by a 
unilateral statement in which it will define more precisely what it has 
undertaken to do. Wherever possible, countries should accept more 
far-reaching commitments in these unilateral statements than would be 
implied by the general declaration. 6 

The Committee examined the preparation of guidelines and pro¬ 
posals for the Second Development Decade under the following 
headings: 

A. Basic objectives 

1. Accelerated development 


3. United Nations, Committee for Development P lannin g, Report of the Sixth Session 
(Jawtrgl-15, 1970), p. 2. 
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2. Better income distribution and the social objectives 

B. National means and measures 

C. International means and measures 

1. International trade 

2. External financial and technical assistance 

(a) External finance 

(b) Technical and scientific assistance. 

D. Appraisal of progress during the Second Development Decade 

A summary of the conclusions reached is given below. 

According to the Committee, an appropriate international develop¬ 
ment strategy for the 1970’s should consist of a dear enunciation of 
(a) the principal objectives, (b) the means for attaining the objects (the 
action to be taken by both developing and developed countries) and 

(c) arrangements for appraisal of progress during the Decade. A main 
area of concern has to be identification of specific obstacles facing 
developing countries and the formulation of measures to overcome them. 

Basic objectives 

The Committee emphasized that development implies not simply 
an increase in productive capacity but major transformations in 
countries’ social and economic structures. There are inequalities and 
rigidities in the social structure emanating from systems of land tenure, 
administrative hierarchies educational systems and inadequate educa¬ 
tional opportunities, externa] forces, and various traditional practices 
and customs. The Committee stated that, within this framework, an 
increase in output or income only represents one of the indicators pf 
developments; nevertheless a fundamental objective should be to 
accelerate markedly, in relation to the performance of the present 
decade, the growth of gross product per head, and to make the fruits 
of development available to the poverty-stricken masses of developing 
countries in greater measure than before. The Committee added that 
the rate of growth is the one aggregate indicator which comes closed to 
providing some quantitative impression of the underlying change. 
The Committee was of the opinion that it should be possible for 
developing countries as a whole to achieve an average annual rate of 
expansion, of 6-7 per cent in total gross product, and of 3.5 to 4.5 per 
cent per capita during the next decade. During the first half of the 
decade, the aim should be to attain an average annual rate of expan¬ 
sion of about 6 per cent in total gross product and a little less than 3.5 
per cent per capita. In the second half, an endeavour should be made 
to accelerate these rates. Ifhe Committee added that, in the operational 
sense, it is up to each country to set its own targets of growth in conso¬ 
nance with its own circumstances. 
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The Committee drew attention to the implications of population 
growth on per capita income and stressed the need to reduce due 
average birth rate at least to match the declining average mortality rate, 
so that population growth is prevented from acceleration. Tim Com* 
mittee stressed the importance of agriculture since it is by far the most 
dominant activity in most developing countries. The proposed target 
of average annual expansion in the total gross product implies- an 
annual increase in demand for agricultural goods of around 4 per cent 
in developing countries. This growth rate is feasible in view of the 
recent technological breakthrough. 

The industrial, construction, transport, communication, commercial 
and other production activities will have to expand at a rate substantially 
faster than the rate of increase in agricultural output, for it is the 
growing momentum of non-agricultural activities that will help to boost 
the over-all average annual rate of growth to the suggested levels during 
the next Decade and also help to spread the fruits of modernization. 
Industry in particular, as was emphasized by the Committee, will have 
to serve as the sheet-anchor of the modernization process. The 
average annual rate of increase in the manufacturing output of develop¬ 
ing countries will have to be raised to 8 per cent during the Decade. 
With the scope for simple import substitution becoming limited in 
many countries, the Committee stressed the need to build intermediate 
and capital goods industries in developing countries as an essential 
part of industrial development strategy. In this respect regional 
cooperation among developing countries is essential, as the success of 
such a strategy depends upon countries acting in unison. 

Since the ultimate objective of development is to provide opportu¬ 
nities to the people for a better life, the Committee recommended that 
the glaring inequalities in the distribution of income and wealth pre¬ 
vailing in developing countries will have to be a eliminated and new 
employment opportunities be created. While a sustained increase in 
the per capita gross product is a necessary condition for strengthening 
the process of social change, there is no doubt that, in addition, appro¬ 
priate policies such as land reform, appropriate taxation and anti- 
monopoly legislation will have to be adopted in order to bring about 
improvements in the areas just mentioned. 

The Committee stated that it is through education that people seek 
to improve their lot and for this reason education should be fostered. 
However, investment in education is costly and therefore the educa¬ 
tional systems should be attuned to serving development needs through 
expansion of skills. Like education, standards of health require 
serious attention. They contribute both to general welfare and to 
productivity. The Committee stated that improvement in housing is 
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a means both of raising standards of health and productivity and of 
eliminating the most glaring inequities evident in developing countries. 
It stressed the value of low cost housing as this involves exploitation 
of local materials and the use of labour-intensive techniques. 

National means and measures 

The Committee stated that foreign aid and activities cannot be 
substitutes for national efforts and strong domestic measures. Vigo¬ 
rous policies for transforming traditional attitudes and for creating an 
institutional environment conducive to rapid economic and social 
progress, involving people in various walks of life, were recommended. 
To bring about the desired increase in production, it is necessary for 
developing countries to do their utmost to mobilize financial resources 
for development. Developing countries should aim at increasing their 
ratio of domestic savings to gross domestic product to 20 per cent as 
compared with the present ratio of 15 per cent. For that purpose, 
appropriate measures are needed to ensure that total consumption will 
increase at a slower growth rate than total gross domestic product and 
that the tax revenue increases significantly faster than the gross product 
This requires the imposition of new taxes and greater efficiency of 
taxation. Indeed, the ratio of tax revenue to gross product should be 
a crucial test of the country’s commitment to development. The 
Committee added that taxes on large incomes and on large land- 
holdings and other forms of wealth are some of the prominent means 
of bringing about a better distribution of income and wealth. It 
suggested that public enterprises should improve their efficiency and be 
given a mandate to earn larger profits. 

As a measure for agricultural expansion, the Committee indicated 
that, in many countries, the land tenure system needs to be reformed, 
not only for the sake of social justice, including fuller employment and 
the creation of a greater sense of security, but also for improving farm 
efficiency. It observed that smaller-sized farms, which are cultivated 
by owners or by tenants with secured occupancy rights, often tend to 
have higher outputs per hectare than larger-sized farms where absentee- 
ownership prevails. 

In the field of industrial policy, the Committee recommended appro¬ 
priate tax, import and other policies to ensure adequate expansion of 
the industries that utilize domestic raw materials that supply essential 
inputs—such as fertilizers and chemicals—to both agriculture and other 
industries, and that help to increase export earnings. It also recom¬ 
mended that increased attention be given to the expansion of engineering 
and other capital goods industries, without which the needs for ex¬ 
pensive imports will hamper the process of development. 
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Export should be promoted through appropriate measures, includ¬ 
ing maintenance of a realistic exchange rate, prevention of excessive 
international demand, tax measures designed to encourage exports, 
simplification of import and domestic control so as to favour exports, 
direct assistance in the exploration of external markets and promotion 
of conditions to attract foreign tourists. 

To encourage employment, fiscal, monetary, trade and other govern¬ 
ment policies should be scrutinized from the view point of their impact 
on both employment and economic growth. The Committee stressed 
that increased investment is as important for employment as it is for 
growth, that a more labour-intensive product mix should be brought 
about and that the possibilities of organizing labour-intensive public 
works should be pursued. 

According to the Committee, the inadequate capability to apply 
science and technology has become a serious obstacle to further pro¬ 
gress. While pure research is essential to the development of applied 
research, it is important to orient the over-all research programme to 
the development of technologies that are in line with the circumstances 
and requirements of the country. 

International means 

The Committee drew attention to the fact that the efforts of develop¬ 
ing countries will be frustrated if the necessary international policies are 
not adopted to create an environment conducive to supplementing and 
strengthening them. It is essential to devise measures for increasing 
annually the import capacity of the developing countries by at least 1 
per cent more than desirable rate of growth of their domestic product 
In other words, the capacity to import should increase by a minimum 
of 7 per cent per annum during the first half of the next Decade if the 
basic objective of an average rate of growth of 6 per cent of the gross 
domestic product is to be achieved. Developing countries are urged 
to ensure that adequate supplies of the right kind of goods are available 
at competitive prices. A major responsibility also rests on the develop¬ 
ed market economies which control the markets for the bulk of the 
exports of developing countries. Each developed country should 
undertake further liberalization of imports, concentrating on goods 
obtained mostly from developing countries. A programme should be 
established for the progressive removal of the remaining impediments 
—protective customs duties, revenue duties and fiscal charges, quanti¬ 
tative restrictions and certain administrative practices—which discrimi¬ 
nate against or limit the consumption of goods imported from develop¬ 
ing countries. For most commodities, it should be possible to eliminate 
impediments to imports from developing -countries during the next 
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Decade. The economies of developed countries are sufficiently strong, 
competitive and flexible to absorb such shifts with relative ease and 
this would in fact make it easier for them to expand their economies. 
Indeed, the Committee observed that it is in their own long-term 
interest that they should import commodities that can be produced more 
cheaply by developing countries. As regards manufactures, it is 
recommended that the existing forms of special protection which 
discriminate against imports from developing countries in comparison 
with other imports should be totally eliminated by the middle of the 
next Decade. 

During the next Decade, the centrally planned economies should 
create conditions for an increase in imports from developing countries 
at a rate not less than that suggested for other developed countries. 
Developing countries themselves are requested to harmonize their 
national plans at the regional and sub-regional levels, expand their 
infra-structural facilities and adopt financial and commercial policies 
favourable to regional economic cooperation and trade. 

Aid 

The Committee endorsed the UNCTAD resolution that each eco¬ 
nomically advanced country should endeavour to provide annually to 
developing countries financial resources transfers amounting to a 
minimu m of one per cent of its gross national product at market prices 
in terms of actual disbursements. It also endorsed General Assembly 
resolution 2415 (XXIII), which recommends that, as a key element of 
the international development policy for the next Decade, economically 
advanced countries that have not yet done so should accept 1972 as 
the target year for the attainment of the aid volume target In addi¬ 
tion the Committee recommended that, within the 1 per cent target 
just mentioned and within the time limit described, developed countries 
should consider providing a minimum of 0.75 per cent of their gross 
national product by way of net official financial resource transfers. 
Balance of payment considerations should not figure in decisions 
covering the volume and terms of aid to be provided. The Committee 
considered that developed countries should, in line with the recom¬ 
mendations put forward by the Development Assistance Committee of 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development and by 
UNCTAD, tindertake to provide immediately at least 70 per cent of 
their official financial transfers as grants. It suggested that the grant 
component in official transfers be raised to 80 per cent by 1975. 

Valuable suggestions were made by the Committee on criteria for 
aid. It suggested that external assistance be allocated on the basis of 
greater equity and efficiency and suggested four main criteria which are; 
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(a) the needs of developing countries; (b) their own development 
efforts; (c) their performance in making productive use of aid; (d) their 
resources and potentialities. For the sake of equity, the poorer the 
country, the greater should be the aid provided to it per head of 
population. 

Under the appraisal of progress during the Second Development 
Decade, the Committee emphasized that the Decade should be a 
continuing exercise and that regular appriasal of progress should be 
conducted. While the main task of measuring progress has to be 
undertaken at the national level at which goals are determined, a 
global survey of progress should be made every year by the United 
Nations on a comprehensive international basis. The Committee added 
that the links among neighbouring countries and the similarity of their 
problems suggest the particular role and value of appraisals on a 
regional basis which will not only bring intimate knowledge to bear 
upon the critical problems and policies, but also help to strengthen 
regional economic cooperation. 

The Committee stated that it would be useful, from time to time, to 
have independent appraisals by experts at both the global and regional 
levels. The independent opinions of well-known experts could have 
a significant influence on policy making and thereby help to strengthen 
national and international action with a view to more rapid economic 
and social progress. 

Finally, reference should be made to an important resolution taken 
by the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East in its twenty- 
fifth session held in Singapore. The Commission, considering that the 
success of the strategy of the Second Development Decade would 
depend on how it was implemented and that the Commission with its 
extensive experience could play a constructive role in its implementation, 
requested the Executive Secretary, U. Nyun—who has played a leading 
role in the target setting for the next Decade—to help in working out a 
detailed scheme for periodic performance evaluation within the frame¬ 
work of a future world-wide United Nations system, for submission to 
the Commission at its twenty-sixth session. 



Macro-Perspective of Indian 
Community Development 


B. Minx 

Contrary to expectations, Indian community development has 
been a success in a way that was not entirely expected by the policy¬ 
makers. The following article which is the result of much field research 
indicates the manner in which the Indian community development 
programme has affected the villager. The results of his investigation 
have helped the author to confirm certain interesting new theories about 
community development. These should be very helpful to everyone 
interested in community development. 


The existing literature on the Indian Community Development 
Programme reveals that the writers on this subject hold opposite 
views regarding its success and failure. One school of writers, 
largely prompted by the ideal aspect of the Community Development 
Movement, tends to exaggerate the success of the various pro¬ 
grammes and thereby loses sight of some of the significant points in 
the whole process of innovation. The other school appears to be' 
very sceptical of the development programmes and tends to regard 
them as a complete failure. By holding two polar views neither 
school of writers seems to do justice to the reality of the process of 
community development. 

The present study is an attempt to bring about a compromise 
between the two opposite schools of writers by adopting a middle 
course for making an objective appraisal of the process of community 
development. By citing some empirical data', the writer attempts 
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to demonstrate in what respect the Community Development Prog¬ 
rammes may be considered a success or failure, particularly in terms 
of the manifest and latent consequences of innovation-effort. In 
the main, the study focuses on clarifying the following three 
propositions: 

1. There is not much indication of community development 
in terms of increasing solidarity (community togetheness, 
organic coherence, cooperative way of life), capacity for sponta¬ 
neous self-help and mutual aid and self-reliance; however, in 
terms of contemporary theories of community growth, the intro¬ 
duced innovations are fulfilling some useful functions, either mani¬ 
fest or latent, for village communities. 

2. Differentiation in the form of inputs of various sorts of inno¬ 
vative programmes is moving at great speed but some necessary 
integrative institutions to make them function effectively are 
lagging behind. Consequently cultural lag has become immane nt. 

3. Economic innovations tend to widen the existing gap between 
the rich and the poor. 

The three propositions may be regarded as the three major conse¬ 
quences of the Indian Community Development Programme, 
in so far as village communities are concerned. Further, in this 
study, these consequences are taken to be the macro-process of cul¬ 
ture change in village communities. By macro-process is meant 
the long range effects of Community Development Programmes 
on Indian villages. We now proceed to expand the three proposi¬ 
tions. 

Articulation with the National System 

According to the redefined objectives, the Indian Community 
Development Programme is specially designed to develop a spirit 
of community life among the villagers by promoting cooperation 
and the habit of mutual aid, to make village communities self-suffi¬ 
cient in all their primary needs such as food, clothing and shelter, 
and to develop self-reliance in the individual and initiative in the 
community so that the villagers may be able to manage their own 
affairs. 2 These objectives tend to approach the Gandhian ideology 
of self-contained village communities. The Gandhian concept of 
community development is the establishment of tightly-knit village 

2. Rtport of tht Comrmmtty Drrtiopmtnt and Cooperation, Government of India for 
1960-61, p. SI. 
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communities. But it appears that community development as per¬ 
ceived by Gandhiji is hardly feasible in view of the current trend of 
societal change which is largely characterised by growing indivi¬ 
dualism among die villagers. 

This aspect of the problem of the Indian Community Development 
in village communities has been dealt with at length elsewhere* by 
the author who has attempted to demonstrate that it is rather difficult 
to achieve community development as perceived by Gandhiji. A 
village co mmuni ty is not like a united family where there 
is mutual love and respect among its members. Instead, a village 
is normally characterised by mutual distrust and jealousy and inner 
conflict and competition. The new avenues for employment oppor¬ 
tunities that are opening up outside the village system tend to 
encourage the growth of individualism among the villagers. The 
traditional forces of survival binding them together are diminishing. 
In this regard Kantowsky rightly notes: 

After centuries of pressure the villagers enjoy for 
the first time something like individual freedom which 
they are not willing to lose again to a myth called 
village community. 3 4 

This becomes evident from the following typical statements of the 
villagers: 

Today nobody wants to be subordinate to others. 
Everybody wants to be his own master. 

Today everybody feels that he himself is the ruler 
and the ruled. Nobody is afraid of anybody else. 

Nobody wants to be submissive to anybody. 
Everybody wants to act according to his own wish. 

No one wants to listen to others. 

All this indicates that the Gandhian concept of community deve¬ 
lopment has not become a reality, or at least the Gandhian objectives 
of community development have not been realized. However, com¬ 
munity development is taking place in some other forms. 

When viewed in terms of the community growth theory of Frank 
Young, the Indian Community Development Programmes are creating 


3. B. Minz, “The Tripod of Community Development”, Social Action. Vol. XIX, 
No.3 fJuly-Sept ember, 19*9), pp. 192-202. 

4. D. Kwtowsfcy, “Community Development and Panchayati Raj,” Inter Didcipline. 
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conditions for the greater articulation of village communities with 
tiie national system. Articulation is inter-communication and 
linkage between local and outside systems combined with inner or 
institutional growth. 3 Young’s theory states; 

All recent human communities develop according to a 
unidimensional sequence in the direction of greater 
articulation with—the emerging urban-industrial 
structure. Three main emphases characterize the 
growth sequence: a stage of local autonomy, a stage 
of representative group level contacts and a third 
phase in which the community and the national 
system interpenetrate. 5 6 

If we analyse the macro-process of social change in terms of insti¬ 
tutional growth in village communities and their linkage with the 
national system, we can identify at least the following changes. 

Structural change 

Structural change may be defined as that type of change which 
“involves the emergence of qualitatively new complexes of roles and 
organizations.” 7 

In Bisahakhatanga village, a process of internal structural change 
has started since the inception of the community development prog¬ 
ramme. The Jolaha Muslims of the village being traditional cloth 
weavers were dependent on the tribals for their sustenance. As the 
tribals have preferred mill-made cloth to the indigenous cloth woven 
by the Jolaha Muslims, the latter have lost the main source of their 
subsistence. They were forced to look for some other ways of earn¬ 
ing their living. As they are a commercially-oriented people, they 
took to vegetable growing, a scheme introduced by the Community 
Development Department. This has helped many of them to earn 
a substantial amount of cash. Since they are short of land for culti¬ 
vation, their main aim is to acquire as much land as possible. This 
they arc doing by lending money to the tribals against the usufruc¬ 
tuary mortgage of the lands of the latter. 

Thus many of them are playing the new role of money-lenders. 
In this way, they are now making the tribals dependent upon them 

5. Rank W. and Ruth C. Young, "The Sequence and Direction of Community Growth: 
A Cross-cultural Gearalization,” Rural Sociology, XXVII (1962), p. 381. Hereafter 
referred to as “Sequence and Direction of Community Growth”. 

6. Ibid., 374-375. 

7. Neil J. Smelser, The Sociology of Economic lift. (Englewood Oiflt, N.J.: Prentice- 
Hill, Inc., 1W3), p. 100. 
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economically. Their population is also increasing rapidly because 
of the practice of early marriage among them. This is enhancing 
their numerical strength which may have implications for village 
politics in the near future. 


Another type of structural change taking place in the village is 
the emergence of a new power and leadership structure. For a proper 
understanding of the changing pattern of village leadership it may 
be useful to have some idea of the traditional leadership structure in 
the villages. 


In a predominantly tribal village, there are mainly three types 
of traditional leaders: a religious leader locally known as Pahan, a 
secular leader called Mahto and an assistant to the religious leader, 
who is called either Pujar or Panbhara. The Pahan's main duty as 
the religious head of the village, is to maintain a proper relationship 
between the village and the gods and spirits. His tenure of service 
is normally three years and he is elected by a divination locally 
known as Pairenga* The traditional practice is that the Pahan of 
the village should hail from the Pahan Khunt (lineage) of the original 
settlers of the village, that is, the people of the Toppo 8 9 10 clan is Bisa- 
hakhatanga village. However, as was observed by the writer at the 
time of field work, a man of non -Pahan lineage and not belonging 
to the Toppo clan can now be elected a Pahan. The Pahan holds 
service land called Dalikatari or Pahani land which is rent-free and 
inalienable. He holds an important position in the traditional Gaon 
Panchayat , l# 


When the Zamindari system was in operation, the secular leader, 
called Mahto, besides being the representative of the village for secular 
affairs, was also responsible to the landlords in matters of rent 
collection on their behalf. The villagers said that the position of 
Mahto was created by the landlords to act as their agent. In some 


8. Process: The outgoing Pahan, his assistant and a few men of the village proceed 
towards the village sacred grove called Santa. They take with them some water in a 
brass jug, some Arm rice, a five-feet stick and a winnowing fan. On reaching the grove 
the winnowing fan is tied with string to one end of the Mick. The stick with the tied-on 
winnowing fan is then handed over to a man whose eyes are tightly blind-folded with a 
piece of cloth. The man holds the stick and places the tied winnowing fan over the stone 
Image of the village deity called Santa Burhia. The outgoing Pahan chants a few prayers, 
sprinkles some water from the jug with mango leaves and throws a few grains of Tice over 
the whmowing fen. Following him all the men present take a handful and do the same. 
The blind-folded man after feeling the divine sensation of the deity starts «h»bww and 
abruptly heaves the tied winnowing fan towards the village. The other people follow 
him sprinkling water and hurling rice ova the fan at regular intervals. The blind-folded 
man moves from door to door and at the bouse in which the winnowing fan rests upside 
down the owner is deemed to have teen elected the new Pahan of foe village. 

9. Toppo is a kind of bird. 

10. The Goan Panchayat should not be confused with the Gram Panchayat. The former 
it the traditional council of elders, which existed and still exists in each village, while the 
latter is foe statutoiy panchayat recently i ntr oduced by the government. 
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villages there could be two persons holding this position, one of whom 
could be elected by the villagers from within die Mahto lineage of 
the original settlers in the village. In some villages, however, the 
office could be hereditary. The Mahto gets service land called Mahtoi 
land. After the abolition of landlordism the position of the Mahto 
has become uncertain. 

The Pujar or Panbhara being the assistant of the Pahan has to 
bring water and flowers for communal worship. He also collects 
fowls from different households for sacrifice at the time of impor¬ 
tant socio-religious festivals. He is elected in the same manner as 
the Pahan and holds office for three years. For his service, he 
also gets service land called Pujar or Panbhara land. 

In the traditional organisation of the village the institution called 
Dhumkuria (youth dormitory) played an important role in training 
village leaders. In the village it was the only institution to give for¬ 
mal training to the village youth. The young boys of the village 
formed an association. The leader of die association was called 
the Dhagar Mahto and his assistant Kotwar. This provided an im¬ 
portant training ground for future leadership. The novice officials 
were given training in organisation, administration and responsi¬ 
bility under the direction of the elders of the village. 

In Bisahakhatanga this institution fell into disuse when the majo¬ 
rity of the tribal population accepted Christianity. In other 
neighbouring villages though the club houses are still existing, the 
institution is decaying due to the ridicule of the non-tribals and the 
growing influence of modem education. The halls have fallen 
into disuse and disrepair. Today formal education in schools 
and colleges in the main field of training leaders in villages. The 
The persons who have received some formal education but for 
some reasons cannot leave their villages in search of white collar 
jobs in cities are increasingly taking up leadership positions 
in villages. This trend has beau observed in Bisahakhatanga and 
other adjoining villages. Those who go for their college studies 
usually manage to get some kind of service in various government 
departments and keep themselves away from village politics. But 
the others who stay in their villages compete for leadership in the 
statutory panchayats. 

New Leadership 

The new statutory panchayat introduced in villages by the govern¬ 
ment tends to give rise to a new pattern of leadership and power stru¬ 
cture, In the new panchayat system, representatives are elected by 
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adult franchise and hence the common people in villages increasingly 
participate in the national political system. In the traditional pan- 
chayat, leadership was essentially hereditary in that the different types 
of village leaders hailed from some recognized lineage groups locally 
known as Khunts. Today these lineage groups have lost their im¬ 
portance in so far as leadership status is concerned. Instead, it is 
the new institution called the Gram Sabha which comprises all the 
adults of all the villages constituting a panchayat, that elects its 
leaders according to its own sweet will. In the choice of traditional 
leaders, the people had little to say. Whatever choice they exer¬ 
cised in the election of the Pahart was more an interpretation of 
divine will than anything else. 

The new panchayat system that prevails today gives access to 
positions of respect and power to more categories of individuals and 
initiates a basic change from a closed system to a relatively open 
one. In the open system, performance based on special skills and 
recognized competence enables individuals from any stratum of the 
village community to achieve leadership status. 

Moreover, leadership roles have become diffuse and varied. Un¬ 
like traditional leaders, the new formal leaders play many roles, 
such as policy makers for local development, rent collectors on 
behalf of the government, agents for different national political par¬ 
ties, contractors, brokers and patrons. They also become a link 
between the government and the common people in villages. For 
any work they approach government officials of different depart¬ 
ments on behalf of the people whom they represent. On the other 
hand, when the government officials have to approach the villagers,, 
they do so through these elected formal leaders. 

In former days, the landlords also provided leadership. Espe¬ 
cially during the Zamindari regime they wielded much power. But 
since the abolition of landlordism or Zamindari, their power is on 
the wane, at least in Bisahakhatanga panchayat. The position of 
some ex-landlords who want to maintain their former status is rather 
deplorable. Describing his miserable plight, one of the ex-landlords 
said: 

Nobody cares for us today. People think that we 
were like thorns amidst them in the past. So they 
wish that we suffer now. Everybody, even the go¬ 
vernment wishes that we die. An insect is respected 
but we are respected by none. People simply want 
to kill us. 

It does not mean, however, that the ex-landlords have lost their 
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power. On die contrary, die introduction of die statutory pancha- 
yat system has given than an opportunity to assert their power, ha 
many panchayats, it is the ex-landlords who usually are elected 
Mukhiyas and Sarpanches. In Bisahakhatanga the ex-landlords 
held important positions in the panchayat from 1952 to 1963. How¬ 
ever, their power is increasingly being challenged by the educated leaders 
from among the tribals and other low caste Hindus and Muslims. 
The introduction of panchayad raj in the District of Ranchi in 1964, 
has given rise to a new political awakening among the villagers. The 
scene of panchayat elections of May, 1967, witnessed by the writer 
has given him the impression that the villagers are gradually under¬ 
standing the value of their votes. The writer observed both men 
and women march towards the polling booths choosing the time that 
suited them. The new political awakening among the tribals and 
non-tribals of Bisahakhatanga and other villages has given rise to 
two major trends of leadership structure: 

i) The ex-landlords and other such influential persons want to 
retain their former power by assuming positions in the panchayat. 

ii) The emerging leaders from the tribal group want to end the 
dominance of the ex-landlords by capturing important positions in 
the panchayat. 

Linkages 

The other type of change is the multi-dimensional linkages of 
village communities with the outside or national system. Some of 
the manifest objectives of Indian Community Development are the 
development of local initiative, of self-help, self-reliance and self- 
confidence in villagers, and an increasing sense of civic responsibility, 
community spirit and cooperative way of life. In achieving these 
objectives, the government’s innovative efforts appear to have been 
ineffective. Nevertheless, these efforts are fulfilling some other fun¬ 
ctions, manifest or latent, for village communities. That is, the com¬ 
munity development programmes are creating conditions in village 
communities for their greater articulation with the national system. 

Social change in any community occurs, by and large, through 
linkage with some outside systems because they provide the commu¬ 
nity with an opportunity for lending and borrowing of new cultural 
elements. Some anthropological studies on acculturation 11 have 

11. Robert Redfield, R. Linton, M.J. Herskovita, “Memorandum on the study of 
Acculturation,” American Anthropologist, XXXVHI (1934), 149-152; R. Linton, The Study 
of Mm: An Introduction (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1936); R. 
Linton, ed, Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes (New York: Appleton Century, 
1940); M J Herskovita, Man and His Works: The Science of Cultrual Anthropology (New 
York: Alfred A Knopf, 1948), Quip. 31, pp 323-541; Quip. 32, pp. 542-560. 
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demonstrated that contact of two or more different cultures usually 
leads to the modification of existing cultures. Planned or directed 
change may be viewed as a special form of acculturation in that there 
is a deliberate close contact of at least two cultures—the culture of 
the change agents and the culture of the recipient communities. The 
innovative culture tries to bring about change in recipient commu¬ 
nities through contact The change agents consciously and purpose¬ 
fully intervene in the culture to be changed by creating conditions 
for contacts. 

In this sense, any new institution or organisation that facilitates 
the linkage of a community with some outer system may be consi¬ 
dered an index of change. For instance, the three newly created 
institutions—the statutory panchayat, the multipurpose cooperative 
society mid the village school—though they remain mostly inactive, 
are fulfilling some useful manifest as well as latent functions for 
village communities. The new panchayat system by its very stru¬ 
cture integrates village communities with the national system. Several 
villages are united to form a panchayat at the village level. Several 
panchayats are united to form a Panchayat Samiti at the Block level 
and the Panchayat Samitis form a Zila Parishad at the District level. 
The elected representatives of this institution act as links between 
the villages and the national system. 

There is another form of political articulation of the villages. 
Formerly the traditional village panchayats were confined to villages. 
They acted as autonomous bodies guided by local customs and tradi¬ 
tions. But the new panchayat is required toad according to the 
rules and regulations laid down by the national government. Officials . 
of the panchayats are elected according to the norms set by the State 
government. Besides, the Gram Sevak, a government employee, 
who is the secretary of the panchayat and resides in the village, 
constitutes, according to Frank Young, an index of greater articu¬ 
lation of village communities with the national system. 

As for the village school, the fad that the school buildings in 
Bisahakhatanga and other villages are not properly maintained 
represents the failure of community development But the teachers 
of the schools are government employees who reside in the villages. 
In terms of Frank Young’s community growth generalization this 
is also an index of articulation 

The establishment of multipurpose cooperative societies in the 
villages is an institutional growth. Through these institutions, the 
villages are linked with the national system in that the members of 
the society get their credit requirements through the Central Coope- 
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rative Bank which is a government institution. Moreover, the perio¬ 
dical visits of the government employees of the Cooperative Depart¬ 
ment to the villages may also be considered, a source of linkage 
between the villages and the government. 

Further, the communication facilities offered to the villages by the 
government have accelerated the articulation of village communities 
with the outside system. The most important communication faci¬ 
lities are the village link roads. Most of these roads are turning into 
ditches as they are not maintained by the villagers. Hence the road 
construction programme has been a failure. However, viewed from 
a different angle they are fulfilling some latent functions. These 
roads have linked different villages with the main roads and also one 
village with another and thus have facilitated inter-communication 
of the villagers and government officials. 

One of the most conspicuous institutional changes since the intro¬ 
duction of Community Development Programme is the expansion 
of regional markets. Vegetable growing has acquired a universal 
status. The increasing production of vegetables has created more 
market centres and has initiated the expansion of the existing weekly 
markets. This has provided the villagers with greater opportunity 
to participate in the larger economic system of the nation. 

Interpenetration 

Therefore, with some institutional elaboration within and around 
the village there has already started, what Frank Young calls, “re¬ 
presentative external contacts,” and taking into account the formal 
education in the village with specialized teachers residing there, “the 
interpenetration of the community into a wider structure” has al¬ 
ready taken place. 

There is also a direct interpenetration of the village community 
and the national system. The government has provided each pan- 
chayat with a radio. It is true that in many panchayats the radios 
are not utilized by the villagers for lack of technical knowledge to 
operate them. After the government radios were given to the pan¬ 
chayats no provision was made for their proper operation. In one 
of the panchayats of Mandar Block, the illiterate leader of the village, 
to whom the radio was entrusted, showed the worn out radio to the 
writer. He told the latter that the radio was not used any more as 
he did not have the batteries. However, in Bisahakhatanga village, 
the radio is being used by the ex-landlord, the present Sarpanch of 
the panchayat, who has appropriated the common property for his 
own use. Thus, the main purpose for which the radio was given 
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has been defeated. Nevertheless, the ex-landlord listens to the radio 
and communicates the news to the villagers. In this sense, it is 
serving its purpose. 

Some problems of cattaral lag 

From what has been said in the preceding section, it is evident that 
the process of community growth implies structural differentiation 
which , as defined by Smelser, is “a process whereby one social role 
or organisation....differentiates into two or more roles or organi¬ 
zations which function more effectively in the new historical cir¬ 
cumstances.” 12 Structural differentiation is accompanied by “inte¬ 
gration or establishment of new coordinative structures.” 13 Smelser 
contends that when new institutions emerge to play some specialized 
roles in a community some other institutions also emerge to coordinate 
the new institutions. However, problems may arise when the process 
of differentiation and integration do not move at the same pace. 

These propositions can be applied with profit to analyse India’s 
Community Development Programmes. Smelser maintains that 
“differentiation concerns only changes in role structure.” 14 But in 
this article, the concept of “differentiation” may be used to cover 
all the new technologies, institutions, roles and organisations emerging 
since the inception of the Community Development Programme. In 
this sense, there is an accumulation of many technological and insti¬ 
tutional innovations, such as public drinking wells, foot troughs, 
roads, schools, cooperative societies, community halls, statutory 
panchayats, women’s associations and youth clubs. But appropriate 
and effective institutions to integrate or coordinate all these new. 
inputs have not emerged simultaneously. Differentiation in the 
form of various types of innovations is continuous but there is lack 
of integration. That is, differentiation is moving at great speed 
but the forces of integration are lagging behind. This is one of the 
basic problems of India’s Community Development. This proble¬ 
matic situation can be explained in terms of the cultural lag hypo¬ 
thesis. 

A problem of cultural lag arises when some parts of culture 
which are correlated, change in greater degree than do the other 
parts, thereby causing lack of proper adjustment between the different 
parts. 13 It so happens primarily because people are required to 


12 Smelser, op. cit., p. 106 

13 Ibld.p. lfe 

14. Ibid., p. 106 

15. William F. Ogbum, On Culture and Social Change (Chicago; The University of 
Chicago Press, 1964), p.86. 
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adapt themselves to the changing environment But this is usually 
done “with a certain amount of lag/’ 

On May 2, 1967, one of the Agricultural Supervisors of Mandat 
Block made the following comment on India’s Community Develop* 
ment Programme: 

Community development work in the Block is not 
succeeding because the American model of com¬ 
munity development has been imposed upon Indian 
villages. A model that should have come one 
hundred years later has come today. This is like 
making a student who does not even know the ABC 
of the English language take his matriculation exa¬ 
mination in English. 

Similarly, a village level worker who had fifteen years’ experience in 
working with the villagers made this remark: 

The government started developing the village 
communities before they were ready for it. 

The validity of these two comments lies in the fact that highly 
evolved technological innovations have been imposed upon India’s 
villages, the articulation level of which is far below the arti¬ 
culation level of the technological and instituional innovations. More 
specifically, some specialized and highly differentiated technological 
and institutional innovations, such as improved poultry, improved 
piggery, stud bulls and artificial insemination, the Japanese method 
of paddy cultivation, heavy iron ploughs, sanitary latrines and com¬ 
munity halls, have been introduced to communities primarily chara¬ 
cterised by an undifferentiated agricultural system. The articulation 
level of these innovations is much higher than the existing articul- 
lation level of village communities. 

Capacity for change 

This explanation carries more weight when the whole situation 
of innovative effort is interpreted in terms of Frank Young’s pro¬ 
position that “.a community will not change even if brought 

into contact with a potential source of change, unless it has a capacity 
for it” 18 This proposition becomes all the more meaningful in terms 
of three other principles drawn from his community growth gene- 


16. Ftank W and Ruth C Young, “Societal Integration and Change in Twenty-four 
Mexican Villages,” Economic Development and Cultnfal Change. Vm, No, 4, Pt. I (July, 
I960, P- 367. 
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ralisatiom that hove practical applications to the problems of com¬ 
munity development The three propositions are: 

i) An innovation will be accepted by a community whose arti¬ 
culation level is equal to or higher than that of the former. 

ii) Instead of developing some specific institutions, there may be 
a need for developing some general institutions. In this regard, 
an attempt to revitalize some outmoded institutions may be a wasted 
effort. 

iii) The articulation level of a community must be first assessed 
and changes facilitated that are consonant with it. 17 

Young's theory of community growth states that the process of 
differentiation follows certain stages or sequences. It implies, then, 
that problems may arise if there is any overlapping in the sequence 
of differentation. The implication of this proposition is that if the 
innovations are not parallel with the sequence of differentiation in 
a community the process of innovation will result in a cultural lag. 

The Indian Community Development Movement aims at bringing 
about a many-sided social change in village communities. It is true 
that changes in different areas are concomitant. However, all 
changes do not progress at the same rate and this is the crux of the 
whole problem of social change in general, and planned change in 
particular. 

In and around Bisahakhatanga, many technological and insti¬ 
tutional innovations have been initiated by the Community Develop¬ 
ment Department but they have not been properly integrated for lack 
of some pre-requisite institutions. One of the integrative institu¬ 
tional mechanisms lagging behind is the institution of effecive 
social control. As this institution, if it exists, has not been firlmly 
stabilized, the government has been unable to control the widespread 
practice of dishonesty, both on the part of the development workers 
and the villagers. The people’s complaint is that a widespread dis¬ 
honesty prevails at every important level through which resources 
are directed but an effective legal way to prevent it is lacking. Conse¬ 
quently, the construction of village link roads, village school buildings 
and teachers’ quarters, panchayat houses, health sub-centres, commu¬ 
nity halls, residence for village level workers and Kramcharis are not 
properly carried out. Government investment in these construction 
works is a mere waste as the roads and buildings either remain in¬ 
complete ot collapse soohT after construction. 

17. Young, “Sequence and Direction of Community Growth,” pp. 383-386. 
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Similarly, for lade of effective social control in rural areas, village 
schools, health sub-centres and community halls are not safeguarded. 
Consequently, in Bisahakhatanga village, the doors windows, iron, 
rods, play equipment, some tiles and bricks of the school have been 
stolen. Thefts of various sorts as witnessed by the writer are indi¬ 
cative of the lack of social control in villages. 

It is the manifest objective of the government that the three basic 
village institutions—the village panchayat, the village school and the 
village cooperative—should function in collaboration with each other 
for the acceleration of social change in villages. But in reality, these 
institutions have their separate existence and their heads tend to fun¬ 
ction independent of each other. There is also a lack of sense of res¬ 
ponsibility among the formal leaders and the people. It appears 
that avoidance of responsibility has become a village norm, as the 
Community Development Movement has not yet been able to foster 
a feeling of civic responsibility among the villagers for the mainte¬ 
nance of public institutions. This is a significant moral problem. 
The following citations elicited from the villagers to the question— 
why is the school building not maintained properly—will illustrate 
the issue better. 

The villagers say: 

The school building is not repaired because the 
teachers do not care for its repair. The Mukhiya 
and the Sarpanch do not do anything for its repair. 

The teachers complain: 

The people of the village are not willing to contri¬ 
bute anything towards its repair. They do not care 
for the school. The Mukhiya and the Sarpanch do 
not cooperate with us. 

The Mukhiya and the Sarpanch, on their part say: 

t. 

It is the teachers’ duty to maintain the school pro¬ 
perly. They do not care. Neither do the people 
listen to what we say. 

Absence of integration 

On the whole, too many technological and institutional inno¬ 
vations have been introduced in the village communities but there is 
no adequate provision for technological and institutional means to 
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make them work effectively. Herein lies a cultural lag between inno¬ 
vations and their continued use and/or maintenance. For instance, 
in Bisahakhatanga and other surrounding villages, foot troughs have 
been constructed, but the requisite medicine and technological know¬ 
how are lacking. Similarly, new types of wells with pulleys fiftted 
have been constructed, but in the villages there are neither techni¬ 
cians nor materials for their proper maintenance. Once the pulleys 
are damaged they remain unused for lack of technical personnel to 
repair them. 

For an effective innovation, some internal changes in the people 
have to occur first. The attitudes of the people towards the govern¬ 
ment, their own values, customs and tastes have to change first and 
education is a prerequisite to effect these internal changes. 

Holmberg and others have demonstrated that educational bom¬ 
bardment is necessary to change the values and attitudes of the 
people if technological as well as institutional changes are to take 
root, in a community. They have shown that technological changes 
were carried out through changes in peoples’ values. 18 In India’s 
Community Development Programmes the emphasis on changing 
people’s values appears to have been either neglected or not well 
taken care of. This is evident from what objective and close observers 
of the programmes assert. 

Our observations of the planning of India are that 
there have been much clearer evidences of a strategy 
in planning economic than social change, and that 
there has been no planning for cultural change. 19 

In fact, the social education programme which is necessary to initiate 
cultural change in villages has been abolished by the government 
as this programme did not elicit tangible results. But the develop 
ment of human resources is essential. That is, a change in the 
attitudes of the people is necessary and to bring about this change it 
is required that development workers have social skills different from 
engineeiing skills. 

Moreover, effective and lasting innovation demands socialisation 
or better, re-socialisation of the villagers, which require formation 
of new interest groups. It is by forming these groups that the 
villagers can acquire new values, new attitudes and new roles. 


18. Allan R. Holmberg and qtfjers, "Community and Regional Development: The 
Joint Comell-Peru Experiment,” Human Organization, XXL No. 2 (Summer, 1962), 
pp. 107-124. 

19. Carl C. Taylor and others. India’s Roots of Democracy (New Delhi: Orient Long¬ 
mans, 1965), p. 504, 
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Last, but perhaps not least, the new emerging village schools, 
community halls, cooperative societies, women’s associations, etc,, 
sponsored by the government can work more effectively if they are 
integrated or coordinated with the already existing social, cultural, 
educational and economic institutions that have a greats' hold on 
the people. But it appears that the change agents tend to work inde¬ 
pendently of these. As a result of this unnecessory duplication, 
institutions tend to come in conflict with one another. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that institutional and technological 
differentiations are being speeded up by the chage agents without 
appropriate institutional means to integrate them in a harmonious 
whole. Thus there is a lag between differentiation and integration, 
or there is a “lack of adjustment,” to use Ponsioen’s term.™ 

The widening gap 

One of the objectives of the Indian Community Development Pro¬ 
grammes, particularly agricultural development programmes, is to 
bridge the gap between the rich and the poor. However, a close 
examination of the programme-operation may reveal that there is 
no actual bridging of the existing gap betwen the two sections of 
rural population. On the contrary, this gap appears to have become 
wider today than before. One of the reasons is that the economic 
development programmes are helping the rich get richer and the poor 
poorer. It is the relatively rich people with sufficient resources who 
are able to derive the lion’s share of economic advantages provided 
by the agricultural development programmes. This charactristic 
impact of community development programmes on Indian villages 
has already been identified by some sociologists and anthropologists. 
Desai holds: 

The impact of community development project is 
fraught with serious consequences. It sharpens the 
gulf between the rich and the poor cultivators.** 

Srinivas maintain^ that “the development programmes have helped 
only the wealthier sections of the rural population. 22 Berreman 
says that the agricultural development programme in 

... .its effects has been over much of India, to benefit 


20 Johannes A Ponsioen, The Analysis of Social Change Reconsidered (The Hague: 
MOuton & Co, 1962), p 47 

21 A R Desai, Community Development Projects: A Sociological Analysis,” Socio¬ 
logical Bulletin, VII, No 2 (September 1958), p 161 

22 M N. Srinivas “The Indian Road to Equaity," Economic Weekly (Bombay) XU, 
Special Number (1960), p. 868. 
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primarily the farmers—those who own land—and 
these tend to be high-caste people who are already 
the most economically advanced. 23 

Quoting Dube, he further adds that"—nearly 70 per cent of its 
benefits went to the elite group and to the affluent and influential agri- 
culturists.”** 

These few quotations are sufficient to indicate that the relatively 
rich people, constituting the elite section, are taking advantage of 
the economic development programmes and are gaining econo¬ 
mically. The bulk of the poorer sections of the village population 
has not been able to derive any appreciable benefit from these pro¬ 
grammes and thus has not been able to raise its economic 
position. This state of affairs can be accounted for by Gunnar 
Myrdal’s theory of circular causation with cumulative effect. Myrdal 
has used the “circular causation” hypothesis to explain white pre¬ 
judice against the Negroes in the United States of America. His 
hypothesis reads: 

In its simplest form the explanatory model can be 
reduced to two factors: ‘white prejudice’ causing 
discrimination against the Negroes in various res¬ 
pects, and Tow plane of living’ of the Negro popu¬ 
lation. These two factors are simultaneously 
inter-related: The Negroes’ low plane of living is 
kept down by discrimination from the whites while, 
on the other side, the Negroes’ poverty, ignorance, 
superstition, slum dwellings, health deficiencies, dirty 
appearance, bad odor, disorderly conduct, unstable 
family relations and criminality stimulate and feed the 
antipathy of the white for the Negroes.” 

The main determining factor of the existing gap between the rich 
and the poor is poverty. Due to poverty, the poor section is unable 
to purchase manures, fertilizers, improved seeds and implements 
and to avail itself of other facilities. Most of the people of this 
group cannot afford even 50 per cent of the cost of construction of 
irrigation wells, which the government subsidy scheme asks for and 
so they a ft unable to increase their output. For them poverty is both 
the cause and effect of remaining poor. The rich people, on the other 

■ ■ ij j y —■ ■ 

23. Oerald D. Berreman, “Caste and Community Development,” In William L. Rowe 
ad.. “Contours of Culture Change-in South Asia”, Human Organisaton (Special Issue) 
XXn, No. 1 (Spring, 1963), p. 91. 

24. Ibid* 

25. Gunnar Myrdal, Rich Lands and Poor: The Road to World Prosperity (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1957), p. 16. 
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hand, can purchase manure, chemical fertilizers, unproved seeds and 
implements and can avail themselves of such other economic deve¬ 
lopment programmes. For instance, they can take' advantage of the 
50 per cent government subsidy for digging irrigation wells. Their 
ability to do all this helps them increase their yields and they become 
richer. Thus for them their economically better position is both the 
cause and effect of their getting richer. 

In Bisahakhatanga and other adjoining villages, the typical 
common reply to the question—are you benefitting by community 
development programmes?—from—the poorer section of the village 
population was: “We are not benefitting by the programmes. Only 
those who have financial resources are benefitting by these pro¬ 
grammes." To the same question the reply received from the rela¬ 
tively rich people was that they are able to avail themselves of the eco 
nomic development programmes. On visiting different villages of 
Mandar Block one will find that it is the rich people with adequate 
resources who have their irrigation wells sunk with the help of 50 
per cent government subsidy. The minute books of the Standing 
Committee of the Panchayat Samiti reveal that more than 90 per cent 
of persons who apply for subsidy are from the upper caste-class 
groups. Recently 10 diesel pumpsets have been introduced, which 
have gone mostly to ex-landlords. Vegetable growing on a large 
scale has been undertaken by relatively rich farmers. Further, coope¬ 
rative loans are also helping these people to better their economic 
condition. 

The thesis of circular causation with cumulative effect, therefore, 
explains the widening gap between the rich and the poor. 

9 

This article has attempted to present a new perspective of the Indian 
Community development. It has been appraised that the Gandhian 
ideology of community development has been ineffective. Neverthe¬ 
less, innovative efforts are helping cummunity growh in terms of stru¬ 
ctural change and linkages of village communities with the national 
system. Increasing differentiation in the form of innovative imputs 
but lack of integrative institutional mechanism has created a problem 
of cultural lag. Circular causation with cumulative effect of people’s 
poverty accounts for the increasing gap between the rich and the 
poor. 



Education for National Integration 

T.A. Mathias 


There has been great concern about national integration in this country, 
but nothing much has been achieved in the way of fusing the people 
into a national community. Many divisive tendencies still exist. 
After examining the causes of division, the author points out how 
education can help to promote national integration. His suggestions 
will be found very useful by educators, particularly those who are in 
charge of the higher levels of teaching in schools and colleges in India. 


Every attempt at integrating the people of India into a single 
nation has always suffered from serious difficulties. When the 
country was under foreign rule, a certain unity was imposed by force 
in order to ensure that its administration would be able to proceed 
without any major obstacle. Since independence, national inte¬ 
gration has assumed crucial significance, for the economic future 
of the country is inevitably bound up with its unity, and the divi¬ 
sive tendencies among the people pose one of the major hurdles to 
the rapid development of the nation. 

It is obvious that education must take account of these facts and 
of the special difficulties in the way of realising the unity of the 
Indian people. There are two major facets to this problem of na¬ 
tional integration: first, the question of religious differences or ‘com- 
munalism”, to use Indian terminology, and secondly, other sources 
of disunity like language, caste, and race. These two aspects of the 
problem will be elaborated in the course of this article. 

Education for secularism 

Closely allied to democracy is another accepted goal of the Indian 
nation—Secularism. With Japan, India is alone among the newly 


T«A. Mathias is secretary of the National Board of Christian Higher Education. 
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independent nations of Ask to have resisted the medieval idea of 
proclaiming a State religion. The temptation to do so was very 
great since 85% of the population was Hindu and religion formed 
and still forms the warp and woof of life in this country. Moreover 
secularism is really not a concept familiar to Hindu or Muslim 
thought- Throughout Indk’s history it has been taken for granted 
that the religion of the king was the religion of the country. This 
religion would have a privileged position; it would be protected by 
the State, supported by it; its temples would be built and maintained 
from the public exchequer and its festivals would be public holidays 
for all. 

When the King was Hindu there were rarely laws compelling 
people to practise the Hindu religion; one could practise another re¬ 
ligion, but it had to be done privately without too much fanfare and 
certainly without overt attempts to convert the followers of the Hindu 
faith. Occasionally also, a Hindu king would go further and even 
give positive facilities to other religions; land for the construction 
of their places of worship and permission to preach and make some 
conversions; but one could never presume to go too far. It was in 
this way that Christianity was tolerated and occasionally even helped 
by Hindu kings. 

When the King happened to be a Muslim and the majority of the 
people were Hindus, they were allowed to practise their faith but 
with a number of restrictions which ensured that it did not inter¬ 
fere with the practice of Islam, thus effectively relegating it to a se¬ 
condary rank. In Hindu kingdoms, cows could not be slaughtered 
or eaten and in Muslim kingdoms, the prohibition applied to pork. 
All this was taken for granted. Moreover for 450 years, the Hindus 
in India, chiefly of the militant north had lost dominion over their 
own land. They had become subjects first of Muslim rulers for 300 
years and then for the last 150 years of the British who did not impose 
a state religion, but treated all religions equally and gave no special 
preference to Hindu laws, customs and taboos. It was natural there¬ 
fore, to expect that with this historical background in mind and with 
sudden regaining of political power, the Hindus of India who were 
an overwhelming majority would want to proclaim Hinduism as the 
state religion, just as Paldstan had declared their country to be an 
Islamic Republic. 

What finally prevailed was first the example given by the British 
of non-intervention in religious and social matters and of conducting 
a government which was fair to all, with favour to none. This had 
profoundly influenced the educated classes of India. It also tallied 
with the old Hindu concept that religion was a personal matter and 
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that each one could choose his own path to fulfilment. The bloody 
Hindu-Muslim dots that had preceded and accompaned independence 
and the continuous history of conflict between the two communities 
also made the founding fathers of the Indian republic accept secu¬ 
larism out of the same ecpediency that had motivated the British 
when Victoria made her famous declaration of non-interference 
in religious matters in 1857. Most of all, the driving force behind 
the adoption of secularism as one of the central principles of the 
Indian constitution was the personality, modem outlook, personal 
philosophy of life and broad vision of Jawaharlal Nehru who clearly 
saw that a secular democracy was the only kind of policy in which 
a pluralist society like that of modem India could prosper. 

Nehru’s western education and tastes, his refined agnosticism, 
his refusal to accept any organised religion, his conviction that reli¬ 
gion with its dogmas fettered the mind were powerful forces that came 
into play. The secular constitution of India is evidently of special 
significance to the minorities. Without it they could not expect equality 
before the law, the freedom to profess, practise and propagate their 
religion, preserve their traditions and their way of life and the right 
to own and conduct educational institutions of their choice all of 
which they now enjoy. The value of these constitutional safeguards 
is demonstrated by the fact that a small religion like Christianity 
enjoys in India, rights which few other Asian countries accord it, 
rights which have been resoundingly upheld by the highest courts 
of the land. It is no wonder therefore, that Christianity and in parti¬ 
cular the Catholic faith have known a period of growth in independent 
India that could never have been dreamed of and that certainly passes 
anything experienced in the past. 

The content of secularism 

The true content of secularism is; however, not fully understood 
by a large number of people even among the educated. One section 
of the people, seizing upon the constitutional ban on religious ins¬ 
truction in state educational institutions, identifies secularism with 
irreligion. Another and growing group professes to believe that a 
democracy, even if secular, must accord a privileged position to the 
faith of the majority, so that laws based on purely Hindu sentiments 
and ideas such as a ban on the slaughter of cows would not be out 
of place. Finally, there are the increasingly numerous, obstre¬ 
perous and fanatical groups like the Jan Sangh, die Hindu Maha- 
sabha, the R.S.S. and the Arya Samaj which demand purely and 
simply the abolition of secularism and the setting up of Ram Raj. 
Their contention is that the culture of this country has been formed 
ami nurtured by Hinduism. It alone can provide the basis for na- 
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tional unity and love of country and hence it should be accorded spe¬ 
cial limits and protection in the constitution of India, just as Islam 
in Pakistan. > • 

This attack on secularism is gaming ground even though 23 years 
have passed since independence and 20 since die promulgation of 
the Constitution of India; though it must be acknowledged that these 
obscurantist tendencies are still largely confined to the educationally 
backward Hindi homeland and they are being vigouxously com¬ 
bated by other and more enlightened sections of the Hindu popu¬ 
lation. Anyhow the resurgence of communalism has led some foreign 
observers to remark that Nehru was 50 years ahead of his time and 
pushed the people of India too quickly along the road to secularism! 

What does Indian secularism mean? It must be acknowledged 
that it takes inspiration from other countries, chiefly from ihe U.S.A. 
However, it is not a purely negative attitude as in America where 
secularism means the total separation of Church and State, so that 
the State refuses to have anything to do with any religion, to assist 
religion or to hinder it in any way. There are only a few religious 
manifestations still left in American public life, a prayer when the 
President is installed, another when Congress is opened, and even 
these are being progressively whittled down by the Supreme Court 
which recently banned the reciting of the Lord’s prayer or any prayer 
at all in public schools and is taking a more and more restrictive atti¬ 
tude with respect to the separation of Church and State. 

In India from the beginning, secularism has been taken to mean 
not a total separation of Church and State but equal respect for all reli¬ 
gions and no discrimination at all in favour of or against any 
of them. If there are to be prayers at public functions, they should 
be from all religions, though Nehru himself would not have any 
prayers at all. The State would not help any religious group in its 
purely religious work; such as the building and maintenance of places 
of worship, the training of priests, the publication of religious books, 
etc.; but it would not interfere with these. As for secular works 
undertaken by feligious organisations, like education, medical and 
social work etc., the State would not only give them complete free¬ 
dom and constitutional protection but would also assist them finan¬ 
cially on the same footing as others provided they were open to 
people of all castes and creeds, even though primarily intended for 
the benefit of the religious group concerned. Surely Article 30 of 
the constitution of India assuring religious minorities of freedom and 
financial assistance in the running of “educational institutions of 
their choice” is one of the broadest and most generous provisions 
that exists anywhere in die world and it has been rendered more 
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effective by court judgments which have laid down that the protec¬ 
tion given is “absolute” and admits of no restriction even on national 
grounds, since it is intended not for the benefit of the national com¬ 
munity but for the welfare of the minority group. 

Secularism and education 

Hie only negative provision of the Indian constitution concerning 
secularism is that concerning religious instruction. It lays down (1) 
that no religious instruction is to be provided in government run 
schools and colleges, unless they originally belonged to a trust that 
provides explicitly for such instruction; and (2) in private institu¬ 
tions aided by the State no religious instruction is to be made compul¬ 
sory for any child against the wish of his guardian. These are not 
the fruit of any original thinking of orns. They were in fact imple¬ 
mented by the British during the 150 years that they ruled over India. 
The constitutions of the U.S.A. and Australia embody the first pro¬ 
vision while the second is the Indian equivalent of the “conscience 
clause” which was evolved in England in the 19th century. These 
two negative provisions of the constitution borrowed from others 
are also the only educational implications of secularism spelled out 
in the constitution of India. It would thus appear that we have a 
new concept of secularism, but have equated its educational impli¬ 
cations to the earlier British policy of non-intervention. 

The question that now arises for us is whether this negative atti¬ 
tude to religious instruction is the only educational implication of 
secularism. Obviously not. There are evidently concrete and posi¬ 
tive steps to be taken to develop secularism as a way of life, just as 
one should try to foster democracy as a way of life. The positive 
educational goal set by the secularist ideal is to inculcate in the youth 
of India first a deep consciousness of the existence of numerous reli¬ 
gions; secondly an acceptance of the fact that none of these is foreign 
to the country, no matter where it originated; thirdly that every 
religion has made notable contributions to the thought patterns, 
the culture and the life of the country; fourthly that the richness of 
Indian culture is due precisely to its different facets and that the 
suppression of any of them would be an impoverishment of the 
country; and lastly that in consequence of all the above, the different 
religious groups must live together in peace and mutual respect. 

All this is quite a programme. It implies education in which 
children are brought up with an objective and sympathetic under¬ 
standing of the major religions of the country and of the special cul¬ 
tural contributions they have made to the nation. How is this to 
be done ? Consider first the various proposals made concerning 
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religious instruction in schools and colleges. 

I 

There is first a large group of people among both Hindus and 
Muslims who strongly plead for religious instruction for each different 
group of students in ail die schools of the country, both govern¬ 
ment and private even if this should require an amendment to the 
constitution. This seems an easy proposition in theory, but in pra-c 
tice it runs up against well-nigh insoluble financial and adminis¬ 
trative difficulties. With the number of different religions in the 
country and the sects into which each is divided, each institution 
would have to provide and pay for a little batalion of religious 
teachers. Where could these be got from even if the government 
were prepared to pay for them ? Who would guarantee their ortho¬ 
doxy ? How do we know that while teaching their own religion one 
group would not denigrate the others ? Would this not split the 
student body and further aggravate divisions along religious lines? 
When considering all these problems, one suddenly realises that the 
British decision to keep clear from religious instruction in state 
schools was motivated as much by administrative and financial con¬ 
siderations as by socio-political ones. 

The second suggestion made by a smaller number is that govern¬ 
ment should foster private schools more and more and that each pri¬ 
vate institution should provide religious instruction according to its 
preferences. This system would completely compartmentalise the 
students along religious lines and prevent them from ever meeting 
their fellow-countrymen belonging to other religions dining their 
formative years in school and college. 

The third suggestion which has found increasing favour in the 
last ten years is that there should not be any formal religious instruc¬ 
tion, but rather compulsory instruction in “moral and spiritual 
values” for all students in every school according to a government 
sponsored programme and with government approved text-books. 
This instruction should include a study of the principles of all the 
religions of India and something of the lives of their founders 
and saints, so as to inculcate an understanding and respect for the 
religions of one’s countrymen. There would not be any evident vio¬ 
lation of the constitution in proceeding in this manner, since “reli¬ 
gious instruction” and “instruction about religion” would be pro¬ 
vided as part of the culture required of every Indian today. This 
recommendation was first made by the Shri Prakasa Committee 
(1960) appointed by the Government of India. But objections were 
raised by various groups, including the Christians. The Christian 
objection was to teaching other religions in their schools. 
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Much water has flowed down the Ganges since that time. There 
has been a new attitude among Catholics, though not to the same 
extent among Protestants. The Vatican Council has intervened 
with its positive opening towards men of good will belonging to other 
religious, and the new attitude it promotes of sympathy and respect 
for the religious convictions of others. Moreover there is an increas¬ 
ing realisation among Catholic educators that mere '‘moral” instruc¬ 
tion will not suffice, because morality not founded in religion is of 
short duration. There is also the feeling that despite efforts at 
moral instruction the thousands of non-Christians in Christian schools 
and colleges are drifting towards atheism and it is better that a man 
should practice and believe in some religion than none at all. For 
all these reasons it is not surprising that when the Education Commis¬ 
sion (1966) reiterated the recommendations of the Shri Prakasa 
Report, there was no objection on the part of Christians. On the 
contrary, they even endorsed the proposals. A few Catholic institu¬ 
tions have even begun the sort of instruction in all religions that the 
Commission suggests. Finally, the resolution of the all-India Semi¬ 
nar on the “Church in India Today” formally endorsed the suggestion 
that “facilities should be provided in all our institutions for non- 
Christian students to study and to pactise their own religion”. There 
is even serious talk about permitting public and collective non- 
Christian worship in Christian schools and colleges. 

However, one should not naively minimise the difficulties in the 
way of implementing the proposals suggested above. For instance, 
it will be exceedingly difficult to arrive at unanimous agreement on a 
programme of moral and spiritual instruction to which the followers 
of all religions would whole-heartedly subscribe. In the absence of _ 
such agreement the programme will be a failure. More and more 
students will demand exemption from it as being something to which 
they have “conscientious objection”. Moreover, it is not easy, with¬ 
out watering down the doctrine of the different religions, to teach 
them objectively, and fail to point out the fundamental and radical 
differences between them which will naturally induce comparisons. 
Further the teacher who belongs to one faith will not easily be able 
to prevent himself from speaking with greater enthusiasm and fervour 
of his own religion and with less zeal about others. In a mater like 
this perfect impartiality is almost impossible. And where shall the 
teachers be found who will be able to handle classes in all religions 
with equal knowledge and ease. On the other hand, if the section 
concerning each religion is given by one of its own adherents, there 
will arise the problem of dissensions and of high-li ghting differences 
which Jjgrve already been mentioned. - 

of all these difficulties, there should bo a programme for 


In 
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such religious teaching is schools, preferably with the same teacher 
giving all the classes. To ensure success of the programme, there 
must be well-written text books and the teacher prepared through 
special seminars and courses. There should also be joint social cele¬ 
brations by die whole school of the major festivals of all religions 
and on each occasion, a teacher who practises the religion concerned 
and understands it should give a talk to the whole school oh the 
spiritual and and religious significance of the festival. This is being 
experimented with and till now the results have been happy. 

One last question arises: should this instruction be given in special 
classes or should it form part of the classes in civics and history. 
There is a difference of opinion here. But it is clear that it should 
find place in both, for after all religions do form part of a serious 
study of the history of India. There should also be special classes 
for “Moral and Spiritual Values”. Tne University of Meerut has 
made such classes obligatory on all students and prepared a text book 
in which a succinct account of each religion is given by an acknow¬ 
ledged expert, professing the particular faith. The results of this 
experiment are not as yet available. 

In any case, the objective to be aimed at through education in all 
its aspects and not merely through specially designed classes is to 
evolve among students positive attitudes to secularism; not an indif¬ 
ference to religion and the values it stands for, but a sympathetic and 
objective understanding of all religions and a willingness to treat 
religion as a personal matter which does not prejudice social or na¬ 
tional policies. Today it is found that otherwise well educated per¬ 
sons entertain the most bizarre notions about other religions from 
which conscious or sub-conscious prejudices are built up that make 
human relations more difficult. This ignorance is due to the water¬ 
tight compartments in which people live in India and the absolute 
lack of instruction in religion in our institutions. This state of affairs 
must be specially remedied so as to dissipate prejudices and generate 
understanding. This is not an easy task, but it is absolutely essential 
so that the peopje of India may work as one for the development of 
the country. 

Political and social integration 

One of the serious challenges facing the nation is the mounting 
threat to its political unity and social cohesion. Independent India 
has thousands of years of religious, social, and political history to 
conten with. Its population and territory are so vast and so diverse 
that cohesion is a natural problem, much more than in any other 
country. Moreover at no time in its history was the whole of the 
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present India politically one, exept after it was unified by the British 
colonial power which established itself precisely owing to the skilful 
use of the age-old principle of Divide and Rule. India always con¬ 
sisted of a number of petty kingdoms, hundreds of them, often war¬ 
ring or intriguing against each other. The closest the country ap¬ 
proached political unity was at the establishment of the Moghul 
Empire but even this did not go beyond the Deccan and was only 
shortlived in Maharashtra. India’s population consists of several 
racial strands, the principal ones being the Aryan race of the North 
and the Dravidian of the South and throughout history they have 
remained separate, hardly ever fused through intermarriage. 

Such is the fecundity of Indian genius that it has produced no 
fewer than 15 major languages out of two originals and these have 
developed rich literatures and even scripts of their own. It is not 
surprising that people should be deeply and passionately attached 
to their languages. For language like religion is a fount of culture 
and moulds a people’s outlook and thought. Both are highly emo¬ 
tional issues for which people are prepared to die and to kill. The 
formation of linguistic states has only accentuated and strengthened 
linguistic chauvinism, though it is difficult to see how this could have 
been avoided. Today, it must be sadly acknowledged that the rela¬ 
tions between one linguistic state and another are often more distant 
than between one nation and another. Educational opportunities 
and scholarships in each state are reserved for its own citizens, i.e. 
people bom there and speaking the language. There are agitations 
to ensure that Central Government projects take practically all their 
employees from the State, and people from other regions are looked 
upon as interlopers and almost foreigners. It is easier for a Madrasi 
student to find admission to an American or European university 
than in a University of Maharashtra or Punjab! Border disputes bet¬ 
ween states assume the proportions of international conflicts; and 
differences concerning the sharing of electric power or river waters 
similarly become magnified and provoke heated and highly emotional 
discussion leading to riots, destruction and bloodshed. Each state 
maintains a sort of embassy in Delhi under the title of a liaison office. 
Indeed it seems as if the only omission is that states should 
establish diplomatic representation with each other! The history 
of disputes in such small bilingual populations as Canada, Belgium 
and Spain should make us realise that our problem is neither original 
nor surprising since we have not two languages but 15 to contend 
with. 

There are other facets to theproblem of the divisiveness of the Indian 
population. There exists every cause of population division found 
elsewhere in the world only in a more virulent form, e.g. between 
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the rich and the poor, between adherents of different religions and 
speakers of different languages. To these two other sources of clea¬ 
vage which are peculiar to India must be added caste and the langu¬ 
age of thought and education. Everybody knows the tenacity 
and staying power of caste. Extraordinary success has been achieved 
in weakening caste consciousness in the last 22 years since indepen¬ 
dence, after caste distinctions were outlawed by the constitution and 
the practice of untouchability was made a penal offence. The change 
has been well-nigh miraculous. 

Whereas in pre-independence days, people gloried in their caste 
affiliations and paraded caste names, conducted caste divided clubs, 
trusts and other institutions, and refused openly to intermarry and 
interdine, the environment has changed so much that today nobody 
would dare to profess caste feelings openly. Every educated person 
thinks it necessary at least to profess liberalism in this matter and to 
say that he has no objection to intercaste marriages. A study of 
the matrimonial advertisements appearing in leading papers is also 
revealing. Whereas 25 years ago, it was altogether exceptional to 
find a man and still more a woman advertising for a partner in 
life belonging to any caste, today about 40% of the advertisements 
explicitly state: “Caste no bar”. It is true, of course, that caste feel¬ 
ings have not been eliminated, but this is after all a millenial custom 
and the success achieved in a quarter of century should make one 
feel confident that with a well directed educational effort, caste con¬ 
sciousness in any offensive form will be eliminated from the country. 

Another very important cause of division in the Indian population 
is the medium of instruction used by different sections of the popu¬ 
lation in the same state. The division lies in the fact that upper-class 
people speak, read, write and think in English while the masses use 
their mother tongue for all these purposes. This creates a real clea¬ 
vage, because the two classes have very little in common. There 
is more unity and understanding between English speaking people 
belonging to different states than between them and the people of 
their own state who use only the regional language. This question 
of the medium of education is, however, a vast problem which affects 
development in many ways and to which a special study must be 
devoted. 

Basic unity of India 

In spite of all the sources of division which exist in the population, 
there is no doubt about the basic unity of India. It has first of all 
a geographical unity, bounded by mountains and the sea. This 
unity has unfortunately been weakened by the partition of the 
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country in 1947. Next, the country has a historical unity, due to 
the fact that the people of today are almost all descendents of the 
inhabitants of this land for the last three thousand years. There is 
no other nation in the work! which has such a continuous living his¬ 
tory as the Indian people. Similarly, in spite of differences of culture 
brought in with invasion and through religions other than native re¬ 
ligions, there is a certain cultural unity, owing to the fact that Indian 
culture has shown astonishing power of assimilating other cultural 
traditions and trends. Finally, there is no doubt that Hinduism 
is a powerful bond of unity between the majority of the people of 
India. In spite of a large number of variants in different regions 
of the country, Hinduism is basically the same throughout the nation 
and creates the same mentality, owing to its central doctrines of 
Monism or Pantheism and Karma- Samsara. The Hindu shrines 
and festivities of the country are also great unifiers because they bring 
together people of all social strata and from all parts of the country. 
Northerners flock to Rameswaram and Tirupati while Southerners 
yearn to visit Hardwar, Benaras and Rishikesh. The Jan Sangh 
seizes upon this fact to proclaim its theory that the unity of a nation 
can only be built on a common religion and so they want India to 
follow the example of Pakistan and proclaim Hinduism as the state 
religion. But Pakistan is a poor example indeed. The last few years 
of turmoil in that country have shown that even in the Islamic Re¬ 
public of Pakistan, serous divisions of the population along lines of 
language, social and economic class do exist and can lead to the dis¬ 
ruption of the country. On the other hand, differences of religion 
notwithstanding there can be powerfully unifying forces in a nation 
as for instance in Switzerland, the U.S.A., Japan and indeed in 
almost any modem nation. 

Educator’s task 

These bonds which draw the people of India together, bonds 
drawn from their common history and their common culture, largely 
inspired by Hinduism, need to be strengthened. From the past 200 
years of political unity and from the plain economic fact that the 
states of India are living and developing together to form a common 
market of stupendous size which can bring prosperity to all, it is 
evident that such advantages may be spurned only at the cost of 
each state reverting to poverty and insignificance. Education for 
national integration consists in building up in the future citizens an 
understanding of this essential underlying unity in diversity of the 
Indian people, so that they get emotionally involved with it, and 
come to ribgard it as of so great value that they are prepared if 
necessary to make sacrifices for its preservation. There must, of 
course^ be an appeal to patriotism, the sort of appeal that Churchill 
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made to toe people of England daring toe Blitz over London when 
he offered them nothing but blood, sweat and tears and yet asked 
than for united work and sacrifice for the motherland. The great 
culture of this nation in toe past, its achievements today, in order 
to build up in toe people a real pride in their nation need to be 
strongly stressed. 

Besides this, there must be equality of educational and employ¬ 
ment opportunities for all classes of society and every effort must be 
made to ensure that children of every class and eyery group sit side 
by side in the same schools at least in toe elementary stage. 
The government has done a great deal in regard to equality of educa¬ 
tional opportunity. Through its system of scholarships, it has en¬ 
abled a vast number of Harijans, Tribals and other backward classes 
to obtain education. But the actual integration of toe young in 
the same institutions has been largely defeated by the existence of high 
class private schools on the one side that cater to toe rich and well- 
educated and government and municipal schools that serve chiefly 
toe masses. 

It was for this reason that the Education Commission suggested 
that at the elementary stage the neighbourhood school principle 
should be toe rule, i.e. schools must take all the children in their 
neighbourhood and the children in their turn may not go to institu¬ 
tions in other parts of the city. The pity is that there are such vast 
differences in the quality of education imparted in different schools, 
that such a system would result in considerable injustice of another 
variety. Because a person lived in a locality with a poor school, 
should his children be condemned to receive a poor education. It 
would also produce migration of populations from one part of the 
city to another and we should have further' accentuated what we 
already find in Indian cities as all over the world, viz. a quarter of the 
town inhabited by people of different social status or race who send 
their children in consequence to practically segregated schools, even 
though these are maintained by government. 

* 

To overcome this unfortunate consequence, American public 
authority is adopting toe practise of distributing children throughout 
all toe schools regardless of where they come from, so that toe stu¬ 
dent population of every school is racially and socially integrated. 
This means ‘busing’ students from one end of toe town to toe oto«% 
something which has produced great bitterness and may yet lead to 
law suits. Similarly in India when toe government mooted toe 
neighbourhood school idea as a result of the Kothari report, several 
groups of citizens made it known that they would go to court, rather 
than submit to this sort of regimentation, as they saw it. Knowing 
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the reputation of our courts for protecting the rights of citizens, 
the government quickly and most regrettably backed down. It may 
therefore be suggested that education should be totally free for those 
who send their children to their neighbourhood school, but not for 
others. This, however, would not deter people from avoiding a 
bad local school even if it should cost them quite a lot of money. 
Hence the only real solution is that means must be found to raise 
all schools, even those run by the government and municipality, to 
roughly the same standard. This is no easy task and the natural temp¬ 
tation will be to nationalise all schools and thus level them all down. 

Despite all the difficulties facing education for national inte¬ 
gration, there is good reason to conclude this article on a note of opti¬ 
mism. Whatever be the difficulties in the way, there is no doubt 
that when a crisis of national magnitude overtakes the country, people 
of different religions, castes, languages and regions forget their quarrels 
and present a united front. The attacks on the territorial integrity 
of the nation by China and Pakistan are recent examples. Evidently, 
there are well-springs of Indianness in the heart and mind of every 
citizen of this land upon which the state can rely. One of the aims 
of a national system of education and of national-minded educators 
is to tap these springs and make them flow, not only when there 
are crises to be faced but in day-to-day life. Though this is a diffi¬ 
cult task, it is not beyond the capacity of men and women who love 
their country and see in the educator’s work, the opportunity 
of building up the future of their nation. 



Land Reforms in Salsette 


CJ. Godwin 

There has been a clamour for land reform in the country, and quite 
recently the land-grap movement has taken place. But does land 
reform necessarily imply a much greater dicotimization of land holdings 
which inevitably leads to a fairer distribution of income? In this article 
the author studies particular phases of the manner in which land was 
held in Salsette, North Bombay for over two hundred years. From 
this experience, he draws some very useful conclusions which might 
serve as a guide to policy-makers concerned with land reform. 


In the present day flood of discussion about Land Reforms and 
“Land for the Tiller”, it is worthwhile to reflect on some of the as¬ 
sumptions implicit in many of the arguments put forward by the 
advocates of such policies. Thus, for example, it is often said or im¬ 
plied that: 

(1) If the tiller is given legal ownership of the soil he tills, 
or if the landless labourer is given ownership of some arable land, 
he will value it, appreciate it and will utilize it with the same industry 
that the surrounding affluent landed class is using it today. 

(2) He will work it, and invest surplus money in it in order to 
improve it and so seek to improve his own, his family’s and his 
nation’s economic* condition; i.e. he will act according to modem 
economic motives. 

(3) He will work the land in exactly the same way as the Legis¬ 
lature and Administration think it should be worked. The fact 
that there might be other modem economic motives which are if 
variance with those of the Administration and Legislature, seems 
to be overlooked. 


CJ. Godwin is a professional anthropologist and is a member of the Institute of Indian 
Culture, Bombay. 
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Thus, for example, in a recent Issue of Seminar 1 devoted to "The 
Rural Base", the poser of the problem states that the New Agri¬ 
cultural Strategy of the mid 1960’s—to supply inputs to the rela¬ 
tively affluent land owning strata—has failed, because the hoped 
for secondary effect—the trickling down of benefits of improved 
production and increased income from these affluent land-owners 
to those lower down the economic ladder, has not occurred. This 
failure he thinks, has produced the present national rural unrest, 
an unrest that has reached explosive proportions. He thinks there¬ 
fore that the only solution is land reform, and that this is necessary 
for survival. 

The above mentioned author seems to say that the only solution 
to the rural unrest in the country today is to give the tiller and the 
landless labourer ownership of the soil he tills, and by implication, 
that he will thereafter work it and develop it according to modem 
economic motives, precisely because he owns it. 

Now the purpose of this article is not to deny the need for land 
reforms, etc. Rather it is to discuss by means of an historical example 
the assumption that if the tiller and landless labourer is given his own 
land, he will work it, make it productive in the way the government 
wants him to make it productive and will not mortgage it, sell it or 
mismanage it. 

An interesting example of the danger of making such assumptions 
and of thus oversimplifying the situation is found in the history of 
land reforms in Salsctte Island, Greater Bombay 

As is well-known, Salsette Island, North Bombay, was captured 
by the Portuguese in 1534. It remained in their hands until it was 
recaptured by the Marathas in 1739. It was eventually ceded to 
the British in 1774 and remained under their administration until 
Independence in 1947. 

Land tenure system 

One of the earliest and most easily accessible documents which 
tells us about the land tenure systems of these times is the 1808 
Regulation Act I, issued by the then Bombay Government The pur¬ 
pose of the Regulation was the improvement of agriculture on the Island 
of Salsette. According to this document, the economic condition 
the Island at that time wa§_Jn a state of serious decline and all the 
measures taken up' to that time by the British Administration seem 


1. "The Problem’'. Seminar, 129 (May 1970), pp. 1-12. 
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to have failed to bring about any notable - improvement. The eco¬ 
nomic motives behind die desire to improve the agriculture produc¬ 
tion were first that improvement is agricultural production would 
lead to an increase in revenues and second, that such an improve¬ 
ment would increase the supply of food to Bombay proper, Salsette 
being the granary of Bombay. 

According to the Regulation, during the early years of the British 
rule of Salsette, the authorities had continued to use the revenue 
methods of the Portuguese and of the Marathas. Now the Portu¬ 
guese seem to have adopted a feudal type tenure during the centuries 
of their control of the Island. Villages were under the charge of 
Mahataras (elders) and were granted to Europeans either on condi¬ 
tion of military service or as a reward for past service. The grantee 
had to pay a small quit rent and collected revenue from the culti¬ 
vators—assisted by the Mahataras—under the traditional denomination 
of tokah or demp, i.e. an ascertained and permanent rent. 2 3 This tokah 
or demp was so assessed that the landlord would receive half 
the paddy crop. The grant of revenue farming rights was, according 
to Portuguese custom, for life or for a certain specified number of 
generations. There were of course other taxes, but for the purpose 
of this discussion, they are not of significance and hence will not be 
mentioned here. Under this system, the economy of the island seems 
to have prospered and agriculture was developed to a high degree, 
though apparently it did not attain the level of prosperity that it had 
reached under the famed Raja Bimb in the 13th century. 1 

During the first part of the Maratha rule of the Island, agricul¬ 
ture continued to flourish. The ablest of the Mahataras were 
appointed Patels and had to assist the newly appointed Talaris in 
the assessment and collection of taxes. After 1761 however, accord¬ 
ing to the Regulation, the situation changed and agricultural ende¬ 
avour declined rapidly. The Maratha rulers apparently left the 
control more and more to local men and lands were fanned out to 
Khots (temporary revenue farmers), especially to those making the 
highest bid. The&e exacted heavily from the inhabitants and intro¬ 
duced begar or compulsory service. Many of the cultivators fled 
the Island. Such was the situation when the British assumed control 


2, The Gazetteer of Bombay (XIII. Pt. 2, p. 550) says that the word “dhep” (the “denu>” 
of the Regulation Act) is, etymologically of non-Sanskritic and possibly Dravidian origin. 
“Dhep” in Marathi, it says, means “a lump.” According to some sources, it adds, it was 
introduced by the Protuguese and according to other*, by the Muslins. Hie Gazetteer 
thinks that its usage is of pre-Muslim origin. The same source (p. 552) in a foot-note 
says that some Documents say that the quit rent was one third or one quarter of the produce. 
This, it continues, seems to be a mistake, and the true quit rent was between 4-10 per 
cent of the produce. 

3. The Regulation Act of 1808 says that under Raja Bimb. rice production exceeded 
11,800 morals, whilst under the Por tuguese it never exceeded 10,077 morals. 
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in 1774 Despite efforts by the British Administration, the decline 
continued for many decades. 4 Thus the Gazetteer of Bombay City 
and Island 5 , quotes an anonymous writer in the Asiatic Journal of 
1838 as saying that agriculture in Salsette was still on the decline. 
The land was fertile but neglected. The various remains of agricu- 
ctural activity of the Portuguese period showed that once agriculture 
had flourished in areas now reduced to jungle, even after sixty years 
of British attempts to improve the situation. 

In 1788, Mr. Farmer, the officer in charge in Salsette, proposed 
“to encourage persons to pursue cultivation and general improve¬ 
ment. ... by ensuring to them and their heirs forever the fruits of their 
labour and expense and at the same time securing to the Company 
as lords of the soil, a fair participation in these improvements, so 
as to convert the system of needy, adventurous and temporary far¬ 
mers into one of peimanent zamindars. 6 The Court of Directors 
discussed the matter and then the Governor General directed that 
an enquiry be made as to whether the property of the soil was vested 
in the Company or in the occupants and that if the latter, whether 
any grant or proprietory rights should be subject only to the payment 
to the Company of the tokah or moiety of the crop. The enquiry 
was made and thereupon some changes were introduced but they 
proved ineffectual. 

Positive legal right 

In 1798, Mr Rivett Camac, the successor to Mr Farmer, recom¬ 
mended that the Government’s share of the crop be reduced from 
half to one-third. More importantly, he recommended that the 
Government show its true attitude towards the ryots or cultivators 
and enable them to establish their positive rights to their plots by 
taking out written land deeds Formerly their rights to the soil were 
prescriptive rather than positive. Now subject to certain conditions- 
e.g. the land must have been held by their forefathers, and they must 
pay rent to the Government—he proposed that they be able to secure 
their occupancy rights by a valid legal document. The authorities 
agreed to these proposals and said that henceforth the Currumbies 


4. The decline can be seen from the figure given in the 1808 Reg. Act I, LXIV 
Grain Rental ) Raja Bimb 13th Cent. 11500 Morahs. 
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5. The Gazettter 

6. Cf.JA. 
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titter of Bombay City and Island. Vol. II (1909), p. 147. 

Said an ha, The Law of Stdtattt Land and Town Developirwit (Bombay), p. 5. 
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(Kunbis, cultivators) would have the right to sell and transfer their 
lands according to the rules and regulations to be issued by the Go¬ 
vernment The new system was introduced in 1798 and was followed 
by a proclamation by the Governor in Council in 1801 stating that 
formal grants of property would be issued to those who applied for 
them by the Collector. 7 

Now the interesting point is that, according to the Regulation, 
up to 1808, only four occupants had applied formally for the legali¬ 
sation of their occupancy rights. 8 The reasons given in the Regu¬ 
lation for this hesitancy are: 

1 the Kunbis were unwilling to pay the Rs 5/- fee for such 
registration. 

2. the attachment of the Kunbis to the traditional ways of their 
forefathers. 

3. the Kunbis were reluctant to bind themselves to a specific 
revenue by positive arrangements, because of seasonal vaga¬ 
ries and their own limited financial resources. 

It must be remembered that these Kunbis were largely subsistence 
fanners, i.e. they produced in order to consume. They put little 
aside in the form of savings or for future investment. Money ob¬ 
tained from the sale of produce was small and was used either for 
buying household utensils or cultivating tools, or for such traditional 
prestigious consumption purposes as grand weddings, funerals, 
etc. Their economy was but little monetised and ideas of a monetised 
economy had not generally penetrated their attitudes. Nevertheless, 
several of their traditional economic attitudes were identical with what 
we today call modern, and it was this combination which made the 
Kunbis reluctant to take out the ownership deeds. Their motives 
were traditional in so far as the cultivators were attached to the 
customary relationships with revenue collectors, (Government or 
private) and in so far as their ideas of fanning were consumption 
rather than investment oriented. They were modem is so far as 
they made the cultivators reluctant to enter into strict long term 
engagements with the Government, as regards the amount of tax 
to be paid. The cultivators knew from experience just how hard it 
might be to pay a set tax year in and year out, because of the seaso¬ 
nal variations in production. This distinction between modem and 
traditional attitudes should not be taken to mean that the former 
were borrowed from the British and integrated into ther existing 
traditional ones. Rather it should be understood as meaning that 


7. 5-6. 

8 . a. TheRefutation Act of1803, Section XLV. 
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among the traditional attitudes were some which today we would 
call modern. 

According to the document*, furthermore, one of the reasons for 
the Kunbis’ reluctance to take out written deeds was their feeling that 
should they do so, their wives and daughters might also acquire a right 
to inherit some of the ancestral lands. Thus the Regulation mentions 
that some of the applicants for deeds specifically asked that inheri¬ 
tance, through the male line only, be written into their deeds. It 
is interesting to note that these applicants were Roman Catholics of 
Bandra. The Regulation reads thus* 0 : “.. besides some of die 
Roman Catholic proprietors of Bandra district appear to be desirous of 
introducing into their deeds a clause fixing the succession to their 
estates in the male line, therefore without allowing a full legal partici¬ 
pation to their daughters unless where there may be no sons to inherit.” 

Khota 

During the early years of the nineteenth century, the East India 
Company also continued to grant on lease or in fee simple villages 
to wealthy Bombay capitalists, either in exchange for land in Bombay 
or for encouraging cultivation. These grantees were called either 
Khots or Inamdars. In Salsette taluka there were fifty khot villages, 
four inam villages under a summary settlement and eighty six khalsa 
or government villages making up the one hundred and forty villages 
of the taluka. Even this measure to improve cultivation and increase 
the revenue seems to have proved unsuccessful. Thus the Bombay 
Gazetteer of 1882 says: ‘‘These transfers of villages were made 
subject of course to the vested rights and privileges of the Tyots 
actually holding the lands in them and generally with a view to en¬ 
courage extension of cultivation and increase in prosperity of the 
people. This measure, however, seems to have been a failure. Few 
or none of the wastelands were brought under cultivation. On the 
contrary, rice cultivation was given up in many places and the fields 
were given over to the free growth of grass, which with little labour 
or expense for cultivation fetched almost as good prices as paddy 
in the rapidly growing city of Bombay.” 11 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Cf. the Gazetteer of Bombay, 1882 Section Xm, Part 2, pp. 530 sq. Later the 
same source (p. 572) quotes the foil owing assessment of agriculture m the Thana District. 
“It is dqdbtful whether over the whole district in the 1819-1829 period, the tillage area 
had not declined’'. The reasons given for this decline are: (1) the permission given in 
1819 to anyone to throw up any land be did not want to keep <2) the great loss of life due 
to the cholera epidemic of 1818-1819 (3) and the stark poverty of the people who sold 
their stock and cattle to meet the demands of the money-lenders. Again (p. S78) we are 
told that in 1833, a Thana District Collector felt that whilst during the 1818-1833 period 
the district bad gone back instead of improving, the system of wanting villages bad been 
successful in Salsette and should be extended to the rest of the District. 
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The same author, discussing the failure of the “khot” grants, 12 
(he declares that they were incorrectly called “khots”, though he does 
not give a reason for his assertion) says that: The object with which 
the Government granted these villages has been defeated and the 
results have been disappointing. 

1) Few villages or estates remain in the families of original 
grantees, as most have sold them chiefly because of money 
difficulties. 

2) The owners rarely live on the estates or take interest in them 
or in the welfare of die people. 

3) Their neglected state compares unfavourably with Government 
land elsewhere. 

4 ) The high price of firewood and hay in the Bombay market. 

5) Leaseholders sell to contractors and thus are saved the 
anxieties and troubles of marketing the hay and firewood 
themselves. 

He quotes a report of the Collector of Thana District—in which 
Salsette was then included—as saying the following: “While in Sal- 
sette (around 1880), I consulted some of the proprietors how it was 
that hill lands in Salsette yielded larger profits under grass than under 
grain. Some of them could give no information as their hill 
lands were never tilled. The result of information obtained from 
one or two proprietors who possessed some accounts of their culti¬ 
vation was to show an average acre’s outturn of £ 1-15-4 (Rs. 17.10.8). 
The yearly produce of an acre of good land under grass is about 3000 
lbs of hay worth at the present rate £ 1-10-00 (Rs. 15). As the cost 
of cutting and carting grass is much less than in raising grain, land 
pays better under grass. This estimate is mainly based on figures 
supplied by the proprietors of a village close to Bandora. From 
enquiries made in villages further from Bombay, 1 believe that the 
profits from grain and from grass are much the same but the culti¬ 
vation of hill grains in west Salsette is so limited that without ex¬ 
periments it is difficult to obtain reliable information.” The author 
of the Gazetteer continues: “These remarks explain why villages 
which were populated when granted are now uninhabited. It pays 
the leaseholders to oust or get rid of their tenants and turn their rioe 
fields into meadows and this process is quietly but surely going 
on.” 


12. op, cit. pp. S45 sq. 
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Thus we see that not only traditional economic ideas but also the 
modem economic attitudes of the Khots and Inamdars worked 
against the modem economic assumptions of the Government and 
led to a decrease in food production and a further decline in agricul¬ 
ture in general. The Government made the grants acting on the basis 
of one set of modem economic assumptions; the grantees utilized 
the grants differently, acting on the basis of another set of modem 
economic ideas. 

Attitudes 

Finally, a perusal of the Report included in Town Planning Scheme 
No. 3, Bandra 13 , a plan which was begun in 1919 and concluded 
only in 1940, shows that even thirty to forty years ago, the people 
were still attached to their traditional ways despite the fact that mo¬ 
dem English education had come to Bandra as early as 1864 and 
despite the fact that most of the land owners and cultivators 
of Bandra had long since given up cultivation as an occupation and 
had taken to jobs in offices and factories. Thus we see in the Report 
that the land owners caused all kinds of difficulties to the Arbitrators 
of the Scheme when the latter were trying to reassign plots and re¬ 
arrange boundaries and assess the value of plots, trees and gardens, 
etc. A large number of plot owners did not even attend tribunal 
hearings concerning their plots and quite a few of the plots were still 
(in 1937) registered in the name of some deceased ancestor. In this 
attachment to their lands the villagers’ attitudes were again often 
similar to those which we would call today “modem”, i.e. the culti¬ 
vators were out to get as much compensation as they could from 
the Government, in one way or another. But these attitudes operated - 
largely within die confined psychological space of a small village 
world. Thus, for example, the villagers did not realise the new dimen¬ 
sions of value that had accrued or would accrue to their lands be¬ 
cause of the Scheme. Hence many of the cultivators sold off then- 
lands early after the plan came into effect, and few have benefited 
from the meteoric rise in land values that has occurred in the past 
ten to fifteen years. 

The point behind the above discussion is now obvious. A 
Government can, with the best of intentions, act on the basis of one 
set of economic assumptions and grant land to the tiller and be 
desirous thereby of helping the tiller as well as the country as a 
whole.' The tiller or grantee, however, can utilize the Government’s 
good endeavours in a different way from that which the Govern¬ 
ment desires. There are always many economic alternatives open 


13. Town Planning Scheme, Bandra No. IQ, Govt, of Bombay 1941. 
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to a land-owner and a cultivator in the utilization of his land, and 
it is always dangerous for a Government to base its land reform 
policy oh the presumption that its particular choice of econo¬ 
mic motives from among die many possible is identical with those 
of the cultivator. The British Administratiors presumed that the 
tiller would act according to their own (the British) assumptions, 
and they presumed wrongly. Many other values entered into the 
picture, both social and economic, traditional and modem, and 
the utilization of the land according to these differing motiva¬ 
tions produced effects very different from those envisaged by the 
Government. Indeed even where the cultivator was motivated in 
the way the Government assumed he would be, he still tended to act 
within the limited psychological world of a traditional villager and this 
in turn produced results quite different from those expected by the 
Government. 

What we have tried to point out in our analysis of the above his¬ 
torical incident has, of course, been pointed out by many other 
authors. Thus, for example, some in general studies of change and 
development have warned of the danger of single factor analysis or 
of the ignoring of socio-cultural factors when formulating plans for 
socio-economic development. > 4 Others have arrived at the same 
conclusion through their field work analysis of Indian communities. 15 

Many factors 

The criticisms of both kinds of authors can best be summed up 
in the words of Kusum Nair given as her conclusion drawn from case 
studies of development in most of the States of the Indian Republic. 
She writes: 

In recent years the planners have increasingly urged that differences 
in physical conditions, such as climate, man-land ratio, soil, irri¬ 
gation, communications, must be given greater recognition in the 
farming and location of schemes to increase agricultural production. 
After talking to the peasants all over the country, however, I came 
to the conclusion that the problem of material resources is only 
one of several factors that must be taken into consideration and to 
which any programme designed to raise farm yields must be ad- 

14. J. Bhattacharjee, “Socio-political Parameters of Economic Planning”, Economic 
and Political Weekly, V 32 (August 1970), pp. 1337-1341.; M.Y. Ghorpade, No General¬ 
ization", Seminar, (May 1970), pp. 13-17; T.K. Oomen, “Locating the Causes”, Seminar 
(May 19m pp. 18-21. 

15. S. Fuchs, The Children of Hart: A Study of the Nimar Balahir in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces of India (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1951) pp. 373-4; The Gond and 
Bhumia of Eastern Manila (New York: Asia Publishing House, 1960), pp. 83f, 99f- Kusum 
Nair, Blossoms in the Dust: The Human Factor in Indian Development (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger, Inc., 1962). 
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justed. And it is not always the most important. A community’s 
attitude to work can be a more decisive determinant for raising pro¬ 
ductivity in Indian agriculture than material resources or for that 
matter, even technology. What is more, this attitude to work, as 
we have seen, differs widely between regions and communities. 
Throughout India, in fact, the best farmers are to be found not 
necessarily in communities most favourably endowed with resources 
but in those that are traditionally agriculturalist by caste. It is 
not only in their attitude to manual work that the peasant com¬ 
munities differ. There are significant differences also in respect 
to other traits and aptitudes such as thrift, industry, mobility, readi¬ 
ness to exploit economic opportunity, which makes the problem of 
planning even more complicated;... .there is no uniformity yet in 
the prevailing systems which determine not only a community’s 
pattern of production and consumption, of farm management, 
marketing and even housing, but also its primary attitudes and 
wants. These vary greatly from one community to another, within 
groups in the same region and even locality, otherwise enjoying in all 

respects equal resources and opportunities_With all the diversity 

of their value systems, however, there appears to be one characteristic 
which is strikingly common to almost all the rural communities.. 

It pertains to the peasants’ attitude to their standard of living and 
to its improvement-Planning in India is framed on the assump¬ 

tion.... that the desire for higher levels of living is inherent and 
more or less universal among the masses being planned for. Accor¬ 
ding to this assumption, every prevailing standard of life becomes 
minimal as a base for further progress. From what I have seen 
and experienced, however, it would seem that a great majority of the 
rural communities do not share in this concept of an ever rising 
standard of living. The upper level they are prepared to strive 
for is limited and it is the floor generally that is bottomless;, .it 
(the level) tends to be static, with a ceiling rather than a floor, and 
it is socially determined. Generally, the lower the level, the more 
static the aspirations tend to be. 16 

From the above then it can be seen that all land reform measures 
must be preceded by a detailed socio-economic assessment of at least 
the following points:— 

1) What does the nation as a whole need ? A socialist pattern 
of society, as outlined in the Constitution and the various 
Five Year Plans, increased production of food and other 
materials like cotton, jute etc., improved fanning techno¬ 
logy with tractors, pumps, fertilizers, high yielding seeds? 


1«. Ibid., pp. 190-193. 
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2) What are the wants—overt and covert—of the various strata 
of India’s rural population ? What are their attitudes to¬ 
wards work, agriculture, re-investment 2 

3) If these various strata are given ownership of land without 
prior education, are they likely to utilize it in a way that will 
benefit themselves and the country as a whole or are they 
likely to misuse it or lose it to money lenders etc., thus in¬ 
creasing, in the long run, their frustration and unrest ? 

4) If this education is found to be necessary, how can it be given 
along with the land grants (presuming of course that such 
land grants are an immediate need) and what legal protective 
measures should be incorporated into the Land Reform 
Bills to prevent others from exploiting the ignorant tillers 
until this education becomes widely effective throughout 
the rural population V 

It would seem that unless such questions are asked and their 
answers incorporated into Land Reform Bills, the granting of land 
ownership to the tiller might, in the long run, only increase the un¬ 
rest, rather than decrease it. 


17. For any Land Reform Bill to attain its purpose, it seems essential that it should 
include some kind of provision, with retroactive effect, by which land owners are prevented 
from “disinheriting” tenants and from transferring lewd rights of excess lands to their 
family members. 



Notes and Comment 


Educational Heresy? 


The idea that investment in education is investment in economic growth 
and that larger educational outlays will inevitably increase the national 
wealth of a country is accepted today as one of the “received truths” by 
educationists, economists and politicians. The United Nations Edu¬ 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (UNESCO), which has made 
no secret of its belief in the role of education in developing countries, has 
proclaimed 1970 as International Education Year. It is all the more sur¬ 
prising then that Michael Hubennan of the UNESCO Secretariat, in a 
paper written for International Education Year, has boldly questioned 
the assumption that more education for more people means more econo¬ 
mic development. UNESCO Director General Rene Maheu reacted 
forcefully in the traditional manner of official orthodoxy confronted with 
heretical opinion: he ordered all copies of Huberman’s paper to be des¬ 
troyed. While this gesture is understandable, it is hardly consistent with 
the purpose of International Education Year which is to stimulate critical 
reflection on educational practice and promote experimentation, self-eva¬ 
luation and reform. 

Huberman’s argument 

According to a report in the London Times (August 4, 1970), Huber- 
man questions the heavy emphasis on formal education and specifically 
attacks the primary and secondary school enrolment “targets’ set by 
UNESCO for the developing countries. In his view, the existing structure 
of education is predicated on the assumption that whatever is to be learnt 
is best learnt in school and that compulsory schooling for all is the magic 
formula for levelling down of social and economic inequalities. He also 
argues that formal education is a self-justifying process which is too de¬ 
pendent on family background and social environment. “Those who 
succeed in secondary and higher education,” Hubennan asserts, “are bound 
to succeed. They will pass more easily through an academic curriculum 
and academic examinations designed for their particular abilities. They 
will then receive superior certificates which will entitle them to high level 
posts, without having proved that they can perform the necessary, skills.” 
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As evidence of the failure of formal schooling, Huberman points out 
that the gain of eight to ten points on IQ verbal tests which children from 
the lower socio-economic strata of society achieve in Ame rican “head- 
start” programmes is quickly lost within a few months of formal scW ding 
From this discusson of the system of formal education he arrives at three 
conclusions: that a “functional literacy” programme would be more effec¬ 
tive than formal secondary schooling for the secondary school-age cohort; 
that “specialised training of a small elite leadership” is likely to have a 
greater economic impact than mass literracy; and that developing countries 
should be cautious in increasing their expenditure on formal education 
in the hope that this will solve the problem of economic development. 

Scope of formal education 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with Huberman’s stance on the rela¬ 
tionship between education and economic growth, the point is that he has 
raised some fundamental problems which call for courageous appraisal 
and decisive action on the part of educational planners and policy-makers. 
These crucial policy decisions are, however, often postponed, if not al¬ 
together avoided, because educational decisions are ultimately political 
decisions and tend to be influenced less by educational imperatives than 
by considerations of political expediency. 

Contemporary educational theory has, perhaps, accepted too uncriti¬ 
cally Dewey’s thesis, enunciated in Democracy and Education, that the 
school is society’s great instrument for the achievement of its destiny. 
Typical of this educational approach is the statement of the Education 
Commission Report (1966) that “the Destiny of India is now being shaped 
in her classrooms.” As a result, the formal school system is burdened 
with a variety of responsibilities—educational, social, economic, political— 
which experience repeatedly demonstrates it is quite inadequate to handle. 
Yet in a kind of blind faith or is it despair ?—both developed and deve¬ 
loping countries persist in clinging to the notion that formal schooling is 
the key to the resolution of social, economic and political tensions and 
conflicts in society. 

This is not to say that formal schooling has no major role to play in 
social and economic development. What is suggested here is that the 
limitations of formal education need to be recognised. For instance, 
pre-employment vocational training is much more expensive and far less 
effective in schools than in industry. Schools for the training of middle- 
ievel teachnical personnel run the serious risk of wasting scarce resources 
of a deveoping country and also of aggravating the problem of educated 
unemployment. Noting that vocational schools in Uganda, Iran 
and other developing countries have brought poor returns, Harbison 
and Myers state that “pre-employment trade and technical training in 
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sooondary schools (are) probably a waste of both time and resources.” 
The high unemployment rate among ITT graduates in India is also an 
indicator of the failure of formal vocational training to provide usable 
personnel for subprofessional occupations which are essential for eco¬ 
nomic growth. Even vocational training in agriculture, unless it is 
based on advanced technology, is generally ineffective. 

Social equality 

One of the social responsibilities thrust upon the educational system 
is that of equalising educational opportunities for children from all 
classes of society. Huberman questions this commonly accepted 
assumption that compulsory schooling for all can compensate for 
social and economic inequalities. His doubts seem to be shared by 
several educationists on the basis of research findings. 

In a recent study of secondary education in the OECD countries 
{OECD Observer , August, 1969), George Papadopoulos noted that in spite 
of the fact that secondary schooling had reached the stage of mass educa¬ 
tion, social groups and regions which had traditionally profited most from 
educational opportunities continued to retain their privileged position. 
While there was a reduction in inequality of access to secondary 
education (the participation rate of the age-group 15-19 was between 40 to 
80 per cent in the different countries), entrants from the lower and under¬ 
privileged sections of society were enrolled in educational programmes 
which carry low prestige and are not oriented to further education. One 
result of this is that the former glaring inequalities have been replaced by 
a new qualitative discrimination based on social and economic factors. 

The evidence also suggested that educational inequalities cannot be 
remedied merely by changing the structure of the educational system at 
the secondary stage. These inequalities are related to the school curricula, 
to admission and evaluation procedures, to the attitude of teachers and the 
expectations of parents. All these out-of-school factors combine with 
strictly educational ones to maintain inequalities of educational opportu¬ 
nity. What Dr. J.R. Gass observes about education in Europe is also 
true about India: “One of the most disquieting features of post-war edu¬ 
cational expansion has been the baffling persistence of inequalities of edu¬ 
cational opportunity.” 

* 

Problem of choke 

Huberman has suggested that a “functional literacy” programme would 
be more effective than formal secondary schooling for the secondary school- 
age group, and that specialised training for a few potential leaders is likely 
to make a greater contribution to economic growth than mass literacy. 
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Here again, developing countries are faced with the dilemma of choosing 
between quantity and quality, between a massive investment in schools 
and teachers for mass literacy or a more selective use of resources for the 
development of specialised education. What makes the choice so difficult 
in most developing countries is that resources are extremely limited and 
social and political pressures tend to emphasise quantity rather than quality 
which is needed for social and economic growth. 

In India mass literacy has been conceived in terms of universal primary 
schooling, and adult literacy has been almost completely neglected. After 
over two decades of Independence and educational planning, the number 
of illiterates in the country has risen to about 350 million. The magni¬ 
tude of the problem of mass literacy is seen from the fact that the annual 
growth rate of literacy is less than 1 per cent. To a great extent the in¬ 
vestment in primary schooling has been a tremendous drain on resources: 
the rates of stagnation and wastage in the rural areas is over SO per cent. 
However, programmes of adult literacy, like the Gram Shikshan Mohim 
in Maharashtra, where the emphasis is on out-of-school education, have 
been remarkably effective. 

The question is whether mass literacy is desirable in a developing 
country. Galbraith, for instance, believes that literacy is the “first indis¬ 
pensable step to any form of agricultural progress. Nowhere in the world 
is there illiterate peasantry that is progressive. Nowhere is there a lite¬ 
rate peasantry that is not.” Literacy is commonly assumed to be 
essential for the use of advanced technology in agriculture. Yet some 
research studies suggest that the use of oral methods of communicating 
technical skills in agricultural probably compensate for illiteracy. Lord 
Bowden in a recent article (The Review of Politics, January, 1970), questions 
the belief that literacy is a prerequisite to economic growth. “Lancashire 
was the workshop of the world,” he points out, “at a time when most of 
its work men signed their marriage lines with a cross, and England was the 
wealthiest country in the world when it was the most illiterate. Perhaps, 
after all, we are mistaking cause and effect. Perhaps the wealthy countries 
expand their educational system when they can afford them and because 
of public demand.” John Mellor believes that the evidence which is cited 
to support the relationship between education and economic development 
is “spurious” because it is “not clear to what extent widespread education 
caused economic development and consequent wealth and to what extent 
economic development and consequent wealth make it possible for the 
drive for education to be satisfied.” 

It is clear from this that some balance needs to be struck, in any edu¬ 
cational strategy, in the efficient arrangement of constituent programmes 
so that both scale and content are related to the needs of social and econo¬ 
mic development. Too often, unfortunately, developing countries follow 
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a policy of ‘drift’ which avoids the problem of choice and decision. This 
may be good political strategy but not one likely to promote social and 
economic development. 

Huberman’s thesis could be the beginning of profitable reflection on 
existing educational policies and programmes. Even if his views deviate 
from UNESCO’s official position, it is the kind of “heresy” which needs 
to be pondered over and discussed, not suppressed. 


Integrated Area Development Planning 

India is predominantly an agricultural country. Almost 80 per cent 
of its people are engaged in rural economic activities and a corresponding 
number of the population lives in some 560,000 villages. India, therefore, 
like many other developing countries, contains innumerable villages where 
essential services are insufficient or totally absent, where the much needed 
infrastructure for integral development is in short supply, where markets 
are small or non-existent, and where the scale of operations in both agri¬ 
culture and ancillary crafts is inadequate and hence largely inefficient. How 
is India to free itself from these forces restricting development ? 

Viable rural-urban communities 

Students of India’s development problems hypothesize that she can 
solve her village problem by adopting the idea of ‘integrated area deve¬ 
lopment’ centred round the deliberate promotion of ‘growth centres’ 
producing ‘viable rural-urban communities.’ 

The planned promotion of growth centres as an instrument of integral 
rural development has been tried in countries like Belgium, Poland, 
France, West Germany, Turkey, etc. The experience of these countries 
seems to show that growth centre policy takes advantage of two facts. 
In the development process, certain kinds of concentration or agglomera¬ 
tion brings economies of scale and, secondly, development, viewed as a 
process of innovation as well as growth, does not appear everywhere at 
the same time, but manifests itself at favoured points, from which, de¬ 
pending upon the circumstances, it tends to propagate outside these places. 

The key concepts involved in such a new approach to village develop¬ 
ment are : (1) Integrated Area Development, (2) Growth Centres, and 
(3) Viable Rural-urban Communities. 

Integrated area development is defined as planning for a given geo¬ 
graphic area with respect to all aspects of development. These include 
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transportation, communications, education, agriculture, banking, industry, 
health, religion, recreation and other services and related institutions 
needed for modernization and betterment of people’s living conditions. 

Growth centres refer to small towns or large villages which have the 
potential of becoming nuclei for the future economic, social, cultural, and 
political development of the surrounding area. Drawn to these centres 
will be clusters of villages which, over time, will look to these centres as 
primary focal points for most of their social and economic institutions and 
services. Within a clustering of villages around a primary growth centre 
will frequently be subsidiary centres where a smaller range of services will 
also be located. Furthermore the primary growth centres themselves will 
be served by successive tiers of larger towns and cities. The size, infra¬ 
structure marketing facilities, industrial investment and institutional input 
of such primary as well as subsidiary centres will pragmatically and pro¬ 
gressively be determined by the interaction of planning wisdom and socio¬ 
economic forces. 

The concept, viable rural-urban communities, stems from the idea 
of interdependence of village and town development. Not village deve¬ 
lopment alone, not town development alone, but village-cum-town deve¬ 
lopment. Linking clusters of villages to growth centres is the underlying 
idea of viable mral-urban communities. These communities will be trans¬ 
port-determined circles each with an expanding growth centre at its epi¬ 
centre. Such a community, including the growth centre and the surround¬ 
ing cluster of villages, will have a population ranging from fifty to one 
hundred thousand. Centrally located institutions and services for such 
a functional community will include shops for agricultural supplies like 
fertilizers, seeds and pesticides; shops for sale and repair of farm tools; 
shops for consumer goods and services; marketing facilities and ware¬ 
housing for farm products; agro-industries; cinema houses; high schools 
and junior colleges; hospitals and health services; banking facilities; and 
the area headquarters of governmental and co-operative organizations 
of many kinds. Essential to the development of such viable rural-urban 
communities will be unproved transportation and communication systems 
linking villages functionally to the grwoth centres. 

Need for research 

How many growth centres are needed to provide the structural basis 
for a self-expanding development process in rural India ? Obviously 
this will depend on geographical and agronomical factors, on population 
densities, the transportation and communication systems and a host of 
other variables. It has been estimated by the National Council of Applied 
Economic Research that 12,000 or more market towns or growth centres 
are needed in India to bring about nation-wide rural development. 
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Certainly, what needs to be done without farther delay is to under¬ 
take exploratory surveys and pilot projects in various puts of the country 
in order to discover the regional variations that would have to be consi¬ 
dered in planning a nation wide integrated area development programme. 
The ultimate aim of such projects will be to identify and strengthen the 
existing centres and to locate and foster their growth in the area where 
they do not exist now but are badly needed. 

The theories of central place developed by W. Christaller and A. Losch 
as well as the techniques of systems analysis and operations research could 
fruithfully be employed in such research studies provided they are suffi¬ 
ciently adapted to Indian realities and needs. 

In short, the village is too small a planning unit in which to build the 
new services and institutions required for integral development. Hence 
India’s villages must be integrated into larger, more efficient, more diversi¬ 
fied rural-urban communities. These new functional communities must 
be planned as to size, infrastructure, transporation and communication 
systems, institutions and services. The nation’s planners can ill afford 
to neglect this task. 



From Theory to Practice 

The College and Community Development 

S.K. Holbe 


The recommendations of the Education Commission on social service 
and adult education include, among other things, direct involvement of 
students in community development projects. 

Chapter 17 of the Report, in particular, draws attention to the vast 
opportunites before college and universities for helping social, economic 
and cultural growth of the communities they serve. The Report quite 
rightly maintains that “universities should organize social service camps 
and adopt villages for intensive programmes for development, and eradi¬ 
cation of illiteracy as well as for maintenance of schools and other similar 
social services, the improvement of agriculture, local industries and work¬ 
ing of cooperatives. Here again, there is no end to the ways which a uni¬ 
versity can adopt for making their extension service effective.” 

The objectives laid down by the Education Commission for the adop¬ 
tion of this programme can be summarized as below: 

a) to bridge the gap between the educated and uneducated classes, 
between the intelligentsia and the masses 

b) to relate education to the life of the nation, and 

c) to harness the energies of the students to programmes of national 
development. 

The recommendations of the Education Commission relating to com¬ 
pulsory social service are not being favoured by academicians because 
social work does not, according to them, normally fall within the domain 
of educational institutions and has no academic benefits to offer. To 
them social work is considered a distraction from the primary purpose of 


Dr. SiC. Hulbe is Director of Centre for Studies in Rural Development, Atancdnsgar 
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an educational institution. While there may be some justification in this 
criticism, it stems primarily from a narrow understanding of social work 
as merely a social action programme. It is in order to meet this criticism 
and describe through a practical example the wider implications of social 
work that I am offering below my experience of running a fairly success¬ 
ful rural extension project under the Planning Forum of Ahmednagar 
College since 1961. 

The project 

The Ahmednagar College is situated in a rural area with the conse¬ 
quence that its extension programme is oriented to the needs of its rural 
environment. The Rural Life Development and Research Project, started 
by the College in 1961, is an experiment aimed at fulfilling its obligation 
of social concern. The project was motivated by the desire to meet the 
following aims and objectives: 

a) to respond to the ever-growing demand of the nation for responsible 
citizenship, effective leadership, efficient, well-informed and properly moti¬ 
vated personnel to undertake responsibilities in the field of community de¬ 
velopment and cooperation, 

b) to make education more substantive by confronting students with 
practical economic and social problems of rural society, 

c) to participate in the process of nation-building by direct involve¬ 
ment in the developmental programme of the rural surroundings; and 

d) to bridge the gap between the college and the larger community. - 

Ahmednagar College has evolved a three-fold programme of study, 
research and participation to meet these objectives. Though the project 
is not an integral part of the educational programme of the university, 
it is regarded by the college as an arm of the social sciences extending 
to the rural areas, thus establishing a strong academic interest and 
bias to the whole undertaking. After nearly six years of operation, the 
project has imparted a uniqueness to the educational programme of the 
college. It may be said that there has been a definite improvement in 
the processes of teaching and learning, especially in the social sciences, due 
to the direct confrontation, and involvement of both faculty and students 
in the problems of the surrounding society. 

Acttvitie# 

The project initially confined its activities to a couple of villages, but 
today it extends to nearly thirteen villages surrounding Ahmednagar. What 
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is more important, the college has made its impact indirectly on the deve¬ 
lopmental programme of the “block” consisting of nearly one hundred 
villages. The activities of the project cover practically all aspects of de¬ 
velopment such as agriculture, cooperation, education, social education, 
adult literacy, health and industries. 

Over the past six years the project has initiated a programme of soil 
conservation covering the entire agricultural area of four villages. It has 
also introduced new and scientific methods of cultivation in these villages, 
and has been responsible for spreading the use of improved seeds, fertilizers, 
and insecticides. 

The project organized four farmers’ conferences, which drew an en¬ 
couraging response from official circles as well as from the farmers of our 
villages and the district as a whole. These conferences were responsible 
for highlighting some typical problems of the district and of our group 
of villages. An important outcome of these conferences was greater aware¬ 
ness of these problems by the concerned government departments and 
their assurances of trying to solve them. The project also made some 
bold experiments in trying to solve the problems of its own group of 
villages. For example, the project was responsible for starting four so¬ 
cieties: a credit society, a cooperative farming society, a cooperative 
poultry society, and a cooperative processing society. The cooperative 
processing society, in particular, is a novel experiment by an educational 
institution in organising human and material resources for the progress 
of its rural surroundings. The ultimate aim in establishing this processing 
society is to create an effective organisation of the people to undertake the 
total responsibility for the development of the villages of the area. 

Such a competent organisation at this level, a step below the Panchayat 
Samiti and one above the village Panchayat, is capable of planning more 
effectively for the development of villages. Such an organisation is also 
capable of mobilizing its own human and material resources to implement 
its plans. An example of the potentialities of this approach is the manner 
in which the members of the processing society raised Rs. 15,000 within 
a period of two months despite near famine conditions in the area to tide 
over some financial difficulties of the society. The unity of purpose which 
has become so evident in these villages today is a consequence of the 
college activities which have, quite naturally, bound them together into 
a single cohesive unit. The project has also provided opportunities for 
the emergence of a new leadership from among the rural population. 

For the last two years the project has been making great effort to bring 
an irrigation tank to the villages. The need for an irrigation tank has 
been recognized by ttae government and work on it will commence shortly. 
Once the irrigation tank is completed, the project will introduce an inten- 
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she agricultural extension programme. Thus while at te m pt in g to improve 
tire economic condition of the group of villages in which it operates, the 
project has also been provided with useful research opportunities tad 
guidelines on how best to implement a successful agricultural extension 
programme. 

In the field of education the project has participated actively in the adult 
literacy drive and the gram gaurava programmes. The project has also 
been instrumental in mobilizing the resources of the people for school 
buildings, equipment and libraries. The film unit of the project visits the 
villages at regular intervals and show films made available by the govern* 
ment. In the field of public health the project has experimented success¬ 
fully in r unning weekly clinics in two villages. The Zilla Parishad has re¬ 
cently located a family planning clinic in one of the villages which will be 
run under our supervision. The approach of the project to the medical 
extension programme was to establish clinics which would, in due time, 
be self-supporting. It was believed that once the feasibility of such a pro¬ 
gramme was demonstrated and its benefits had become obvious to the 
people, the villages would be prepared to undertake greater responsibility 
for r unnin g the clinics. These expectations have been more than justified 
as both the clinics are now run by the Panchayats. 

An important contribution of the college project is the work carried 
among the tribals. The project succeeded in rehabilitating an ex-criminal 
tribe. The project drew the attention of the government to the plight of 
these tribes and secured a centrally sponsored scheme for the rehabilitation 
of criminal and nomadic tribes. It took over the entire responsibility for 
the execution of the scheme and has done much follow-up work. Simi¬ 
larly, forest land was acquired through the government, which the tribalr 
have now put to cultivation. The project was also able to get the Land 
Development Bank of the district to finance reclamation and land develop¬ 
ment work. * The project has also started a school for the children in 
the colony. 

Catalytic 

The achievements of the Rural Life Development and Research Project 
are many. But it must be emphasized that the role of the college is to 
act as a catalytic agent. By no stretch of imagination can it be assumed 
that an Art? and Science College such as Ahmednagar College is the re¬ 
pository of aB experiise essential to solve the problems of rural Ind ia , But 
there is no doubt that a college or university is favourably situated to draw 
upon avaftgble resources and the expertise available through various go¬ 
vernment and private sources uTthe district. It is with the aid and guidance 
of these experts and the cooperation of the government and the looel self- 
governing bodies such as the Panchayat Saxnid and the Zila Parishad that 
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Ahmednagar College ha* been successful m its development pro¬ 
grammes. 

The problems of development, is some instances, can be reduced to 
that of the organisation of communities to avail themselves of the various 
opportunities extended through the government development scheme 
and to ensure their proper utilization. Colleges and universities 
are ideally situated to organize the village people towards this end. One 
of the important achievements of the project has been its ability to win the 
confidence and support of both official and non-official members of the 
district administration. The project has also evoked an unbelievable res¬ 
ponse from the rural folk. This is an indication of the degree to which the 
college has been able to intergate itself with the community. This may 
be considered a pre-condition for a successful programme of university 
extension. 

Practical experience in the field of community development reveals the 
extreme complexity of the forces involved in the processes of change and 
development in the Indian village communities. To initiate change re¬ 
requires skills in human organisation and social engineering rare in our 
country today. It also calls for a sympathetic and patient understanding 
of the problems of the rural community. Intensive study and training in 
community development in greater depth is obviously an urgent need to¬ 
day. In India, community development is emerging from the movement 
phase’ of emotional appeal to the institutional phase’ of purposive and 
scientific application. If community development is to become a signi¬ 
ficant and effective national institution, far more effort will be required 
to examine the whole concept of community development in the context 
of the village communities. 

In short, there is an urgent need for educational institutions to include 
community development as an important area of study. The Rural Life 
Development and Research Project of Ahmednagar College has made a 
beginning towards this end. Students desirous of participating in the pro¬ 
ject are required to study the concept of community development and its 
implications in the context of Indian society. They are required to study 
the principles and the methods of extension. Special courses are offered 
to those students who desire to enter the field of cooperation. Provision 
is also made for introducing them to such specialized fields as agronomy, 
animal husbandry and public health. The enrollment of students for 
foe study programme has increased from about 10 in 1961 to over 60 in 
1966. The students who enrol for this programme are required to parti¬ 
cipate in the field programme of the project. Though Ahmednagar 
College has a student population of approximately 3,000 students, we do 
not expect the involvement of the total student population; rather, we en¬ 
courage selective participation. 
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Students who have participated in the rural project and received diplomas 
in community development offered by the college have been absorbed in 
the community development and cooperation administration. Their 
familiarity with the problems of development has given them an edge 
over other candidates applying for the posts. 

Research 

Sociological and economic research is an inseparable aspect of the 
study programme offered by the Rural Life Development and Research 
Project. Studies in community development will have to be supported 
by research. Research is needed to elucidate the numerous variables 
involved in this dynamic social phenomenon. It is a complex process 
involving many direct and indirect relationships affecting the totality of 
human existence. Universities and colleges must, therefore, take the lead 
in collecting, describing, systematizing and presenting in perspective the 
different goals, methods and results of our community development pro¬ 
grammes. Because the university or the college occupies a relatively neutral 
position, it is perhaps the only institution capable of providing systematic 
evaluation of community development programme, methods, and patterns 
of development within the area. 

The research programme of the Rural Life Development and Research 
Project is aimed at meeting these objectives. The socio-economic, studies 
of the villages have helped us in understanding the nature and structure of 
the village communities in which we work. The research programme is 
helping the students and faculty to discover the nature of prevailing leader¬ 
ship, the effective channels of communication and the processes of decision¬ 
making in the villages. The first research study of the Rural Life Develop¬ 
ment and Research P. oject was published in 1964 under the title, “Samaj Vikas 
aur Bharatiya Gramin Samaj”. The Project is now conducting a com¬ 
prehensive and intensive survey of the development of the district 
over the past ten years. This survey will be a springboard from which we 
should be able to make substantial contributions to the study of commu¬ 
nity development and, in general, to the process of socio-economic deve¬ 
lopment in rural India. In addition, the survey provide guidelines for 
systematic planning for the district in the future. Similarly, the project 
is making a study of the problems of cooperative marketing in this district. 
The work among the tribal communities has offered an opportunity to 
study their-peculiar problems. A study of the problems of their social 
and eoonoouc integration is now under way. The research programme 
of the college is thus problem-oriented and designed to serve the needs 

of the block and the district. 

**■*•»•. 

The explorations of the Ahmednagar College in the field of community 
development and rural extension work have enriched those associated with 
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the programme in experience and in insights into the process of socio-eco¬ 
nomic development of India’s oountryside. Furthermore, we have become 
more and more convinced that the pressing need in our country today is 
for properly motivated and adequately equipped persons to provide leader¬ 
ship in our efforts of development. We have already taken the first step 
in training personnel for rural extension work by introducing a one year 
post-graduate diploma course in Rural Social Work which is recognized 
by the University of Poona to which the college is affiliated. In the very 
near future we intend to introduce a full-fledged course in social work lead¬ 
ing to a Master’s Degree. 

New horizons 

The Ahmednagar College experiment has convincingly proved that 
educational institutions can meet the challenges of rural India by intro¬ 
ducing extension programmes. Since 1969, the Government of India has 
introduced the National Service Scheme which will involve close to 100,000 
students of 37 universities of our country. The Ahmednagar College, 
Department of Social Work, is one of the ten institutions selected by the 
Government of India to conduct orientation courses for professors who 
will be in charge of the NSS. In addition, the Ahmednagar College is 
providing leadership training courses to the students of the University of 
Poona and Marathwada University. Under a special University Grants 
Commission grant, the Ahmednagar College has also been given the added 
responsibility of helping these universities to develop the National Service 
Scheme in about 34 colleges. 

The Planning Commission of India has also introduced a programme 
whereby College Planning Forums can adopt villages for developmental 
purposes for which a special grant of Rs. 10,000 has been provided. The 
introduction of constructive activities as a legitimate programme under 
Planning Forums has been accepted on the basis of our experiment and 
most colleges have designed their programme on the Ahmednagar College 
pattern. In 1967, the Ahmednagar College conducted an All-India Plan¬ 
ning Forum Leaders’ Training Institute for professors who would be in 
charge of the Planning Forums in their respective colleges. However, in 
introducing such programmes, one needs to reiterate the point that very 
careful thought has to be given before initiating extension programmes 
lest we fall into the social work trap which I have mentioned earlier. Ways 
have to be found whereby the extension activities can be integrated into 
the general academic pattern of our educational institutions. One way 
of achieving this is by establishing extension programmes which would 
ultimately offer degrees to students in community development, extension 
and cooperation. 



From the World of Journals 

Adapting to Competitive Change 


The most obvious characteristic of business is the obsolescence of 
products, changing marketing techniques, new xnanagment styles. Yet, 
although change is endemic in business, in reacting to change businessmen 
tend to rely on their “experience” which very often, as Gross suggests, 
actually destroys the inclination and ability to change. He examines the 
various ways in which businessmen react to severe competitive pressure 
and the kind of actions they tend to take when confronted with major 
trouble.* 


Though Gross examines the modes of adaptation typically adopted by 
retail executives, the concepts he uses are capable of broader application 
to a wide range of activities. When confronted with sharp changes in 
business methods, many executives persist in hoping that nothing will change, 
and the danger is that wishful thinking often creates the illusion that nothing 
is in fact changing. The new competitor is ignored, mostly because of a- 
forxn of mental adaptation which suggests that what is being done must 
be correct or else why would they be doing it? 

Another form of “blindness” is to refuse to recognize the power of the 
new competitor. Some instances of this form of executive “blindness can 
be seen in a variety of business situations. The post-War mobile American 
did not find the arrangements of the old hotel convenient. He wanted a place 
where he could have easy access to parking facilities and also to the highway. 
He needed an entirely different set of services which were adapted to informal 
family travelling. As a result he avoided the hotels which had a highly 
complex and expensive -service structure and patronized the motels. It 
took the hotel people a long time to realize the competition which the motels 
were offering them in the attempt to meet and to recognise the new pattern 
of services required by the auto traveller. Similarly, it took a long tone 


* Alfred Gross, “ A da p t in g to Competitive Change," MSU Business Topics, 18 (Winter, 

WO), 
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for firms in the field of business machines to move away from manna! 
equipment to electronics and electrical equipment. 

Destroy new competitor 

Another common reaction to competition is to destroy the competitor 
by cutting off his sources of supply. This can be done in various ways: 
either by insisting on price maintenance or else by fostering restrictive 
legislation which makes it impossible for the discounter to undercut prices. 
In the USA, for instance, drugs cannot be sold by retailers unless a registered 
pharmacist is on duty. Though a large variety of drugs and pharmaceuticals 
can be dispensed to customers without any danger to them, the insistence 
on the supervision of a pharmacist increases overhead costs to such a point 
that the discounter is unable to survive. Again in the USA there are several 
restrictions on the sale of margarine in some dairy states on the pretext erf 
protecting the public against the dangers to health. For many years though 
margarine could be sold, colour could not be added—although colour was 
added to the traditional product, butter. 

Another interesting variation of restrictive legislation to minimise price 
competition is to do so by invoking police or health codes. In New York 
State, for example, retail liquor prices were fixed by the distillers and 
supervised by the State Liquor Authority to make sure that no retailer would 
deviate from the rigid price structure. Any retailer attempting to undercut 
the established price was liable to loose his licence. Other tactics which 
are used to restrict or kill off aggressive competitors are tariffs which raise 
almost insuperable local, regional or national barriers to trade and make 
competition either impractical or impossible. 

Over-compensation 

Even after attempts to kill off competition the menace of the successful 
new competitor might still remain and he has to be tackled on his own 
ground. If he lowers his prices, you lower your prices still more. If he 
offers a little service, you offer more services. There are limits in this mode 
of attack because the traditional retailer is not able to match the discounter 
in cutting down costs. Some instances of over-compensation are seen in the 
service policies of many industries. 

In the automobile industry, for many years, the standard guarantee on 
new cars had been ninety days, then one firm extended it to a full year and 
another increased its coverage to two years, and finally a third firm offered 
a five-year guarantee. Naturally all the others had to follow suit. It was 
not long before the high costs involved in this over-compensation, forced 
the firms to restrict free coverage first to the original purchaser and later on 
coverage was cut back to one year and that only for the original purchaser. 
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Ovar-compcnsation is also seen, for instance, in the life-time guarantees 
offered by most of the leading fountain pen manufacturers and in other 
sectors of business, such as furniture and television. 

Adjmtmeat and adaptation 

What should the established businessman do when he is confronted 
with new forms of competition? He should, first of all, study and evaluate. 
Instead of ridiculing a new idea he should, on the contrary, assume its 
success and examine the repercussions it is likely to have in the market. It 
must be remembered that adaptation must be combined with caution because 
changing too much or too rapidly can be quite as dangerous as not changing 
at all. Hence, the most effective strategy in a situation of competitive change 
is adjustment and adaptation—a positive effort to fit into the new competitive 
pattern rather than the negative endeavour to kill off the competitor. 

The glass industry received a severe set-back with the growing success 
of the throw-away can widely used for all kinds of beverages. To meet this 
competition, extensive research was undertaken and the industry came up 
with inexpensive throw-away which bottles, in addition to a host of new 
applications of glass, such as fibre-glass. Hotels, which took a long time to 
adjust the competition offered by the motels, have in fact began to adapt to 
the new motel trend. Some hotels have bought up or built motels. Others 
have cut down on expensive internal services, made the atmosphere more 
informal, and made extensive provision for automobile parking. The rail¬ 
roads are experimenting with new combinations of truck-rail and even air- 
truck-rail haulage of goods. 

Gross suggests that every business firm should be on the alert to spot* 
new trends. New movements should never be decried or minimised. A 
practical approach that could be useful would be to set up a committee of 
senior executives who would be responsible for apprising the firm of new 
changes in industry. Every key executive should be expected to be aware 
of new developments in his specific field which might affect the entire firm. 
“What we have been arguing,” writes Gross, “is that even though we 
naturally resist change, every effort should be made to counteract this force. 
We know tomorrow will be different and that we must get ready for it by 
taking action today. We must constantly adapt our thinking to the future.” 

Co-determination 

Co-determination means shyed management in running big companies, 
sharing it between the representatives of the shareholders or the owners, 
and those of the labour force employed by the company. Two forms of 
co-determination exist in Germany. The first known as ‘qualified oo- 
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determination’ applies to all the large enterprises in coal, iron and steel 
industries. The second, called ‘simple co-determination’, applies to the 
rest of the economy. Today no German would advocate the abolition 
of co-determination in principle. There is general agreement that co¬ 
determination has by and large proved its worth. But as Professor Bruno 
Molitor of Wurzburg points out the issue now confronting the country is 
whether ‘qualified co-determination’ should not be the rule for all companies 
above a certain size, which might be measured by the numbers employed 
by them, by their balance sheet totals, or by their annual turnovers.* 

The trade unions are demanding more co-determination for all companies, 
since they argue that what has proved its worth in coal-mining and steel 
production could not possibly fail when applied to other sectors of the 
economy. Today coal and steel has been outstripped by other industries. 
And many companies are merging into larger ones. This development 
had never been foreseen when the bill on co-determination had been 
passed. 

The employers’ associations, naturally, have different views on these 
problems. They argue that managerial responsibility must not be curtailed 
or hindered. It should rather be protected from expanding trade union 
power. The law on the Constitution of Enterprises should therefore 
concern itself with safeguarding the interest of the individual workers and 
employees from the dictatorial powers of the trade unions. 

An independent commission of enquiry appointed by the government 
under the chairmanship of Professor Biedenkof was asked to submit an 
expert opinion on the matter. In its report, the Biedenkof Commission 
counsels the government to enlarge the field of co-determination, but in 
such a way that the power of the trade unions is limited. Such advice 
will satisfy neither of the two parties to the dispute. 

How is the problem to be solved? It must be remembered that co¬ 
determination is generally accepted by everyone today as a necessary con- 
commitant of our modem nations of democracy, freedom and respect for 
the dignity of man. It is also recognized that the place of work is after all 
the spot where the vast majority of grown-up people spend more than half 
their waking hours. From the economic angle, it is obvious that the com¬ 
pulsion towards co-determination has been full employment conditions 
which reveal acute shortage of labour in Germany. As long as the demand 
for labour remains greater than its supply, employers would be able to 
preserve and enlarge their labour force only under favourable conditions 
of work and the provision of a human atmosphere in the work place. Good 


•Prof. Bruno Molitor, “The Discussion about ‘Co-determination* ”, Inter Economics 
(June 1970). 
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wages and a shorter working day are not the only incentives that will appeal 
to the modem worker. Nor will they sene to create the human atmosphere 
at the place of work. Psychologically as important are the current methods 
of decision making or methods of production and the way in which the work 
is organised, which may and often do cause day-to-day conflicts and friction 
between employers and the employed. It is becoming progressively mote 
and more difficult to replace individual workers and employees under 
conditions of prolonged training for work and specialisation. Management 
must, therefore, be imbued with a social conscience to cope with these 
problems. 

Unfortunately, the Law on the Constitution of Enterprises prescribes 
the establishment of an 'economic council’ to deal with this important aspect. 
The council was meant to guarantee a regular flow of information about the 
economic problems of the company. But this has not prevented 'wage 
drift’ and wildcat strikes. 

The crucial test for co-determination is how it tackles structural changes, 
made necessary by automation, company mergers, redundant labour, inter¬ 
national markets, enoimous economies in scale. Despite full employment 
there are inevitable redundancies of labour, upsetting of salary and wage 
differentials, changes in tehhierarchical structure of production. How can 
co-determination ease these burdens? 

Professor Molitor feels that the Labour Director who is a member of the 
Board of Management will fight for the interest of the staff with more deter¬ 
mination than the traditional staff managers. On the other hand, there 
should be better planning for mobility of labour. By opposing mergers, 
the representatives of labour on supervisory boards will safeguard the pos¬ 
sibility of competition and prevent monopoly. Because of their important 
position in the economy, big companies should get used to enforced 
publicity. He disagrees with the recommendation of the Biedenkopf 
Commission to exempt private companies from 'gaulified co-determination*. 
He strongly advocates that co-determination of the type practiced in the 
ooal and steel scetors should be applied to all industrial enterprises. 


Defiance of U.N. Membership Obligations 

Considering that the United Nations Organisation hat been functioning 
for the last twenty five years, it has not succeeded in preventing several 
minor conflicts which could lead to a major engagement. In each instance, 
a definace or rejection of the norms of the United Nations and possibly 
of international law has been involved. The reasons however for such 
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violation are not too different in each case, writes Jung-Gun Kim.* 

In a recent announcement, the Israeli Government maintained that it 
would not be bound by decisions of the Security Council on the Middle 
East issue because the composition of the Council was predominantly 
pro-Arab. Similarly, North Vietnam refuses to accept any solution exter¬ 
nally arrived at or imposed, even by the United Nations. It claims that such 
decisions violate the legal principle of domestic jurisdiction. The govern¬ 
ment of continental China goes further. It defied the very essence of U.N. 
involvement in Korea and is even now legally at war with the UN. The 
Portuguese have been unwilling to grant independence to their African 
colonies and the Soviet Union has refused to pay certain incidental expenses 
for emergency operations. 

But if member states are permitted to defy or reject norms that they had 
previously accepted without risking their membership, one wonders what is 
the importance of being a member of the United Nations? 

What are the obligations that the Charter imposes on its members? 
There are quite a large number of them, the more important being to abide 
by pacific settlements of disputes, to meet financial obligations, to carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council, to abide by enforcement action, to 
respect the provisions of the rights of self-defence, and to respect the 
provisions of the Secretariate. 

As a general rule, questions that go counter to the Charter principles 
have the most immediate and gravest impact when they endanger inter¬ 
national peace and security. The Charter forbids the unilatral use of force 
or even the threat to use force. Non-compliance with these principles 
reveals the incapacity of the organisation of interpreting terms like ‘self- 
defence’ and ‘self-determination’ and the extent of rights under customary 
international law, the provisions of the Charter and in the circumstances 
of the actual case on hand. 

The Charter places the whole burden on the Security Council. Within 
the Security Council, it is hard to find agreement on many issues. The 
Soviet bloc holds the view that the right to self-defence only arises if an 
armed attack occurs. The Western bloc feels that there are other forms of 
infringement upon vital national interests before the armed attack occurs. 
The armed attack should be tested in each case. Similarly, there is not much 
agreement on the precise meaning of self-determination. Till such 
agreement exists about these fundamental provisions in the Charter, its 
uniform application is not possible. 


•Jung-Gun Kim, "Defence of U.N. Membership Obligations”, India Quarterly Voi. 
XXVI No. 2 (April-June 1970). 
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What about sanctions? The United Nations has a good record so far as 
determining the wrong and prescribing the remedy is concerned, but it fails 
when enforcement action involving physical activity is required. In actual 
practice, legal determination and remedies of wrongs have yielded place to 
political decision and compromise. No wonder that disgruntled members 
denounce and ignore U.N. decisions and tend to judge their own cases. 
Indeed there seems to be inherent bias in favour of political settlemeint in 
the Charter, since the framers of the organisation did want to place limitatons 
on the United Nations. 

What about non-members? The U.N. claims jurisdiction over them in 
the limited area of peace and security. But they are invited to join the 
U.N. provided they accept the obligations of membership. The Korean 
war symbolized the role of the U.N. in regard to non-members. Neither 
of the disputing governments in Korea nor Mainland China was then a 
member of the United Nations. 

Obviously, there has been controversy regarding the legal validity of 
an international organisation to claim jurisdiction over non-members. But 
unless the U.N. insists on respect for the obligations of the basic precepts 
of the Charter, the foundation of the organisation is made meaningless. 



Book Reviews 


A THEORY OF ECONOMIC HISTORY. John Hicks. London : 

Oxford University Press, 1969. Pp. vii+181. 10s. 

In this fascinating volume. Sir John gives his readers a brief 
picturesque view of the manner in which economic organisations have 
evolved down the centuries from the first vague beginnings of a primitive 
non-market economy to the modem phase of the intricate and complex 
industrial arrangements with which we are familiar. Much of the tedium 
that is normally associated with textbooks on economic history is gratifyingly 
absent from this book. It bears ample testimony to the wide scope of the 
author’s investigations and is, perhaps, the first book to treat the economic 
history of the world as a single process—a process that has a recognizable 
trend. 

This is precisely the kind of economic thinking that is so precious when 
mankind is entering a new phase of history, characterized by the growing 
international division of labour and the increase in the number and power 
of international organisations. It will also serve to throw light on those 
precise periods of economic history, v.g. the beginnings of the industrial 
revolution in which policy-makers in the developing countries are so much 
interested. 

In a survey of economic history of this type, where a large number of 
recondite issues are briefly discussed and the author’s opinions emphasized, 
complete agreement on all that he says is scarcely possible. All the same, 
it is difficult to find a particular conclusion with which one might disagree 
wholeheartedly. However, the serious reasons for the medieval prohibition 
of interest on loans have been overlooked in the chapter dealing with this 
matter. When discussing this precise point in his General Theory, Lord 
Keynes candidly admitted that he had been brought up to believe that the 
attitude of the medieval Church to the rate of interest was inherently absurd 
and the subtle distinctions aimed at distinguishing the return on money 
loans from the return to active investment were merely jesuifical attempts 
to find a practical escape from a foolish theory. But he found their 
discussions as an honest intellectual effort to keep the rate of interest distinct 
from the marginal efficiency of capital. These two concepts had been 
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confusedly treated by the classical theories. Considering the burden of debt 
that is accumulating to the accounts of the developing countries in the 
sixties, it seems clear that this distinction needs to be seriously applied in 
international relations. 

There is a very good discussion regarding the slave trade and how it 
had arisen. In our days, when slavery is unknown and human rights are so 
keenly appreciated, it is difficult to imagine how slavery could have been 
tolerated by men of good-will. But as the author points out, slaves often 
formed part of the household and were looked after by the master in a way 
that the later unemployed proletarian could never expect from his employer. 
The author finds a close connection between merchantile expansion and 
colonisation because through the latter a reduction in the cause of migration 
could be achieved. The motive for migration however could be non- 
merchantile, often due to population or social pressures. He also recognizes 
the many evil consequences of the system, but does not seek to justify them. 

Another interesting chapter of the book is the brief and clear delineation 
of how customary practice relating to the exchange of monetary titles was 
slowly absorbed by the legal system, so that after some time these novel 
practices could function within a legal framewoik. The chapter on the 
labour market is excellent. The author discusses with rare insight and 
originality the difficult problem arising from machines displacing labour. 
For a developing country like India this is an extremely important problem 
because of the large surplus of labour already available in the country. An 
appendix to the book contains the author’s further clarification of Ricardo’s 
chapter on machinery and how employment suffers in consequence. Yet 
he is sufficiently optimistic to appieciate the potentialities of the industrial 
revolution to absorb a surplus of 500 million people all over the world 
within a generation or two and thus raise real wages universally. 

One coiild pursue other very enlightening discussions in this book regard¬ 
ing the slave trade and its transformation, the initial effects of the industrial 
revolution and the final chapter on the general conclusions. But the reader 
could do so himself with immense profit. 

THE NADARS OF TAMILNAD. Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: University of California Press and Bombay: Oxford 

University Press, 1970. Pp. xiv+314. Rs. 57.50. 

*■ 

In this excellent study of a caste community in change, Hardgrave ana¬ 
lyses the political behaviour of the Nadars of South India in terms of their 
response to the'social and economic changes that transformed them from 
an economically and socially'depressed community into a self-confident 
and politically powerful group. The movement of this caste group from 
low social status to a position of economic and political .power was accomp- 
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lished doring the last ISO years. The Nadars were traditionally cultivators 
and climbers of the palmyra in the Tinnevelly region of southeastern India. 
They were mostly landless, poor, uneducated and their occupation was 
considered to be ritually polluting. They were oppressed by the Nandans, 
the land owning section of the Nadars, and their social disabilities were 
maintained by the system of taxation and corvee labour for the Government. 

The turning point in the social and political history of the Nadars, Hard* 
grave notes, was the introduction of British rule and the Christian missionary 
effort. The British brought peace and stability and, by developing an 
extensive network of roads and bridges, gave the isolated Nadars access to 
economic independence and geographic mobility. The Christian missionaries 
opened schools and the new educational opportunities provided the Nadar 
community in Tinnevelly with new sources of social and economic uplift. 
Towards the middle of the nineteenth century, the Nadars had migrated 
from the palmyra groves to the towns in Ramnad and to Madurai and 
Madras city. These four Nadar communities were selected by Hardgrave 
for intensive study since they can be roughly arranged along a tradition- 
modernity continuum and their political behaviour can be analysed in terms 
of the changes affecting their social and economic situation. 

At one end of the tradition-modernity continuum is Tiruchendur, a 
village in Tinnevelly district. The Nadars here continue their traditional 
caste occupation of toddy-tapping, their economic and social status is low 
and their political activity tends to manifest itself within the community 
rather than in the manipulation of the community’s relations with other 
sections of the wider society. In the towns of Ramnad district, the Nadars 
have gained social status and economic power through trading and money- 
lending, and they form closely-knit communities with a decidedly partisan 
approach to political action. In the cities of Madurai and Madras, the 
community is increasingly differentiated in occupational and economic 
levels and this is reflected in political dispersion of the group’s support to 
various political parties. 

An interesting fact, which Hardgrave documents with convincing evi¬ 
dence, is that as the Nadar community achieved greater economic success in 
business and industry, it became less concerned with upgrading its position 
in the ritual hierarchy through Sanskritization. Secular symbols of wealth 
and education tended to replace religious ritual and temple-entry as signi¬ 
ficant indications of the community’s social status and economic power. 
Perhaps the most important vehicle of social mobility was the Nadar 
Mahajana Sangam which was founded in 1910. This organisation not only 
enabled the Nadars to achieve a high degree of social solidarity, but it also 
provided them with a wide range of opportunities for educational and 
economic advancement. As the Nadar community gained in social and 
economic self-oonfidertce, its political allegiances tended to- Change. For- 
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mcrly, few Nadars were to be found in the Congress Party; meat of the 
Nadars supported the Justice Party. Towards 1947, a c hange took place 
and, probably motivated by the high eminence achieved by Kamaraj Nadar 
the Sang ham switched its loyalties to the Congress. 

Hardgrave is a scholarly and reliable guide. Yet one feels that he has 
emphasised too much the economic success of the town and city Nadars. 
The fact is that the Nadars as a community are still poor and not a few of 
them still await liberation from their social disabilities and their traditional 
occupation as palmyra climbers. Nor does it appear quite clear whether, 
as Hardgrave suggests, the political attitudes and allegiances of the urbanised 
Nadars are directed by class rather than caste motivations. It would seem 
that even in Madurai and Madras city, the political activity of the Sangham 
is still largely based on caste. 

Social anthropologists have often discussed the problem of the dis¬ 
advantages which the “outsider” encounters in observing and interpreting 
an alien society. If Hardgrave had any disadvantage as a foreigner in under¬ 
standing and interpreting the Nadar community there is no evidence at all 
in this book. His perceptive analysis is everywhere marked by sympathetic 
understanding combined with scholarly objectivity, and in his treatment of 
the social and political evolution of the Nadars he has captured with re¬ 
markable skill their aspirations, social and economic patterns of behaviour 
and the changing loci of their political loyalties. 

YEAR BOOK OF LABOUR STATISTICS 1969. Geneva: International 
Labour Organization, pp. 816. 75s; US $ 10. 

This ILO annual number of labour statistics contains a mine of useful 
information about the situation of the worker in more than 170 countries 
or territories throughout the world. The data covers the last ten years, 
1959-1968. It is published simultaneously in three languages: English, 
French and Spanish. 

Much of the data has been obtained from official publications or in¬ 
formation sent to the ILO by national statistical services, by the statistical 
services of the United Nations and the International Monetary Fund. 

Each chapter is introduced by a brief note that explains the relevance of 
the tables that follow and their limitations. It may often happen that it is 
not possible for the same type or category of information to be gathered in 
every country of the world. The reason for such divergence# may be due 
to a variety of causes, such as-differing conditions of life, or the difficulty 
of obtaining complete responses through the enquiries or the reference 
periods may not agree, and so on. As far as possible, uniformity for die 
sake of comparability has been aimed at, but with doubtful success. 
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A roug h oomparsoa of the «M*te brings out clearly the characteristic 
differences between the developed aad the developing countries of the world. 
For instance, consumption patterns are quite distinctively marked. The 
Japanese urban worker in 1969 spent 38.4 per cent on food and drinks, 
3 per cent on rent and 11 per cent on clothing, and nearly 35.4 per cent on 
a variety of' miscellaneous consumption good such as readin g mat ter 
vacation, amusements, education, etc. In contrast, the urban worker in India 
in 1957-58 spent about 62.1 per cent on food and drinks, 7 per cent of his 
salary on clothing and 18 per cent on miscellaneous. Similarly, age statis¬ 
tics differ quite clearly between the developed and the developing countries. 
With regard to employment, a large number of workers in the developed 
countries are employed in the industrial sector, while in the developing 
countries most of them are self-employed or working in the rural 
areas. 


Unemployment has always been a slippery problem to handle and the 
Year Book points out the difficulties. The statistics are based on labour 
force sample surveys. These appear to be the best available. But for 
developing countries, statistics of this kind are not helpful because the true 
image of unemployment in the agricultural sector may never be revealed 
precisely because it covers a large amount of under-employment and dis¬ 
guised unemployment. Moreover, to some extent unemployment is a 
luxury that the landless labourer can hardly afford. 

It would be worthwhile if the Year Book could contain in its notes in¬ 
formation of the kind pointed out in the preceding paragraph. After all, 
nearly two-thirds of the people of the world live in the developing countries. 
It is in these countries that the problem of surplus labour and unemployment 
is the most acute. If the figures given in the Year Book do not reveal these 
basic underlying trends, they will not be able to present a true picture of the 
situation. 

Labour productivity has been defined veiy broadly as the ratio of total 
output to labour input. This is a rough measure of industrial progress, 
but the trouble always arises when wages have to be linked to labour pro¬ 
ductivity. Recently, the ILO issued a special publication regarding the 
measurement of labour productivity. Some reference to that publication 
should have been made in the introductory notes. 

All the same, in spite of these several shortcomings, this volume on 
labour statistics gives an excellent survey of labour conditions throughout 
the world, which would hardly have been possible but for the existence of 
the International Labour Organization. 

THE CHILDREN OF THE DREAM. Bruno Bettelheim. London: 
Thames and Hudson, 1969. pp. xiii+363. 
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The relationship between mothers and their children is important and 
decisive for any society, whatever the nature of this relationship may be 4n 
detail. The number of children bom and the way in which they are raised, 
affects the role of women and the socialisation of children; ultimately, it 
decides die kind of society that is created or perpetuated. The raising of 
children by the nuclear family has become such a dominant model in con¬ 
temporary society that it is rarely ever questioned as an ideal. Yet there 
ate other models not to be neglected. However little the world may know 
about the communes of China and the Soviet experiments of raising children 
in institutions, one interesting and thought-provoking example of the com¬ 
munal rearing of children is certainly provided by the Israeli kibbutz. 

In the book under review, psychologist Bruno Bettelheim has given us 
a critical study of the kibbutz child-rearing pattern whose results may help 
question the widespread assumption that the standard rearing methods of 
Western middle-class culture are always and everywhere the best. 

The children of the kibbutz are part of the realization of the larger dream 
of the European ghetto Jews to repudiate the limitations of their former 
ghetto existence through being free to create a new way of life on Palestinian 
soil. This new settlement implied the rejection of many of the ghetto 
values; instead of the traditional religious creed, the kibbutz pioneers 
chose a socialist-atheistic work morality; instead of the closeness of tradi¬ 
tional Jewish family life, which often seemed devoid of freedom, they delibe¬ 
rately sought a collective social organization. Instead of being restricted 
to the traditional role of the mother, so all-important in the Jewish home, 
the wife took her equal share in all work so that both husband and wife 
contributed directly to the well-being of the entire community. 

Thus the kibbutz movement implies the deliberate rejection of the family, 
in particular, the parental roles. However, this was not the outcome of a 
carefully constructed philosophy; it rather happened as an “afterthought.” 
In order to realize its important and immediate task “to conquer the land 
and to build the good new society in Isreal”, the kibbutz turned upside 
down all traditional modes of child rearing when faced with the presence of 
children whose arrival was at first not at all encouraged. But once women 
had children, a collective solution for looking after them had to be found 
as the mothers did not want to give up their share in communal life. They 
wanted to be free from the “biological tragedy” which had prevented women 
in the past from participating in cultural, political and social activities 
because they were tied to bearing and rearing children. If womenoould 
largely be freed from this exclusive responsibility as well as fromali domestic 
chores‘of running an individual home, they would reallyhefhe eqnal of 
men. ,< , 

Through the collective organisation of kibbutz life, these ideas were put 
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into practice. Working, eating, domestic duties such as cookin g , washing 
and cleaning, as well as the raising of children are all organized on a com¬ 
munal basis. Husband and wife share a room with each other but not with 
their children. All children live with their peers—from the baby to 
high school stage. They are grouped together in small units according to 
their age and are looked after by a “professional” who takes care of all 
their immediate needs; the parents only see their children for a short while 
in the evening, after their day’s work. Husband and wife have almost 
completely transferred their parental power to the community and all 
children are consciously viewed and cared for as “children of the kibbutz”. 

Bettelheim’s study traces the development of the kibbutz child from 
infancy and early childhood over the latency age into adolescence. The 
author thinks that kibbutz education is a sufficient success to be recommend¬ 
ed although he does not ignore certain failures and weaknesses which need 
improvement. The results of his research raise important issues regarding 
the roles of both mothers and children in society. Because of the communal 
organisation of their lives, kibbutz women have been able to reject all tradi* 
tional female roles except childbirth itself. Although the details of the 
children’s care and education may be a controversial topic amongst different 
members of the kibbutz, Bettelheim found that, in general, kibbutz-boro 
mothers were more likely to accept kibbutz child-rearing without difficulty 
because they themselves had not experienced intense mothering care as 
infants. This makes them somewhat detached from their own children. 
One of the reasons frequently quoted in defense of communal rearing was, 
in fact, that it protects the child from the ill effects of bad mothering. 

A major outcome of Bettelheim’s book is the recommendation to study 
the child-rearing pattern of the kibbutz for the benefit of institutional child¬ 
raising in the West where the pattern could be successfully adopted by 
transferring socially deprived children in their formative years from slums 
into institutions. But the book goes beyond this practical application and 
queries fundamental assumptions about the nature of education and the 
kind of society for which children are educated. Bettelheim calls the 
kibbutz pattern of education “an experiment in nature” and starts his study 
with the question: "How intimate is the link between the nature of a 
society and how its children are raised? Or as we have so often asked: 
Is man the father of society, or society the father of man?” •_ . 

Both these questions are of vital importance for an age in which society 
and individual are undergoing such rapid transformation and in which the 
unrest of youth is assuming global proportions. Bettelheim does not only 
speak about the growing alienation between adolescents and adults; he 
stresses that there is also an increasing distance between adults and children. 
Adult life has grown so complicated and specialized that it has little left 
in common with the life of children. Whilst peer groups are recognized as 
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being increasingly important as socialising agents, Bettelheim points out 
that no middle-class family child learns as early as the kibbutz child that 
only the peer group ooxnes close to giving him all he would like to receive. 
No system has taken the child's socialisation by the peer group as seriously 
as the kibbutz. If it is objected that the kibbutz child is prematurely socia¬ 
lised, one may well ask “prematurely for what”? This question leads 
back to the fundamental philosophical issue of what kind of society is 
wanted—or even more, what kind of society is needed for the future. 

Despite contrary reports, Bettelheim believes the kibbutz system to be 
quite successful in raising children in groups by people other than their 
mothers. The kibbutz system of social organization is different from any 
known extended family system but it can probably only be practised where 
a consensus society is the universal ideal because it implies such a far-reaching 
acceptance by the individual of the community's right to shape his own life 
and that of his children. But whatever may be the author’s or individual 
reader’s reservations about the venture of the kibbutz, there can be no doubt 
that kibbutz child-rearing has important implications for our theories of 
human development and of the mother-child relationship. 

Ursula King 

GANDHI: ESSENTIAL WRITINGS. V.V. Ramana Murti (ed.). New 
Delhi: Gandhi Peace Foundation, 1970. Distributor: Orient Longmans 
Ltd. Pp. xx+470. Rs. 25. 

This attempt by the Gandhi Peace Foundation to encourage a return 
to the writings of Gandhiji is most welcome. During the Gandhi Centenary 
Year there has been a flood of Gandhiana but unfortunately very few people 
today are familiar with what Gandhi himself said or wrote. 

In these selections, the editor aims at bridging the gap between the 
monumental Collected Works of Gandhiji and the numerous anthologies 
which are available in the market. There is no doubt that this book will 
meet a real need because, first of all, it provides, to a limited extent, the 
historical context which is often lacking in other anthologies. Secondly, 
it aims to provide the reader with some of the basic writings which are 
essential to the understanding of Gandhiji’s philosophy of life and his ap¬ 
proach to the major problems of individual and social morality. 

The bool is divided into 10 sections: Non-violence (64 pages). Social 
Order (52 pages), Economic Principles (31 pages), Nationalism (37 pages). 
Truth and God (30 pages), International Relations (42 pages), World Peace 
(37 pages). These selections are arranged in chronological order so that 
the evolutionary aspect of Gandhiji’s ideas may be mom dearly discerned 
in his treatment of some of the major problems which have confronted 
India from Nationalism to Caste to Education to Religion to World Peace. 
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What is the image of Gandhiji that is projected by his writings? He 
appears primarily as a seeker “in a relentless search for Truth”. In his 
writings, we hear the sweet music of his sinoerity, his wisdom, his compassion, 
his readiness to pay his critics the tribute of his own incandescent honesty. 
Though a remarkably sagacious political leader, it is paradoxical that he 
was more interested in morality than in politics and, in his view, India would 
not deserve freedom if she did not make herself worthy of it. His whole 
life could be viewed as a sustained effort to make himself and the people of 
India worthy of the great gift of freedom. 

One may not necessarily agree with all what Gandhiji said, but it would 
not be wise to disregard his views on non-violence, religion, socialism and 
the economics of Swadeshi. He was not a philosopher in the sense of 
working out a coherent theory of knowledge and action; rather he was a 
practical philosopher in the sense that his intellectual position was a response 
to specific social and moral problems. As the editor suggests one must be 
cautious in evaluating the consistency of Gandhiji’s thinking because of the 
pragmatic character of his approach and the evolutionary and dynamic 
aspect of his reflections. Nor should one make a fetish of consistency if 
only because, as Emerson has pointed out, it is the ‘foible of weak minds’. 
What Gandhiji himself considered to be of abiding value was not his political 
activity which he said “is the least part of me and is therefore evanescent. 
What is of abiding worthy is my insistence on truth, non-violence and 
brahmacharya, which is a real part of me.” Nobody who reads these 
selections will fail to agree with Dr. R.C. Zaehner’s judgement {Hinduism, 
London : Oxford University Press, 1962) that Gandhiji is the new Yudhisthira. 

There are serious flaws in this book which the editor, in spite of his good 
intentions, has failed to avoid. The introduction is too brief and superficial. 
What should have been done is to introduce each section with an integrated 
thematic analysis. The problem of arranging Gandhiji’s wiriting in self- 
contained sections is that sufficient attention is not paid to the fact that his 
thinking is sustained by an interlocking network of principles. For instance, 
it is not possible to understand Gandhiji’s attitude, to satyagraha and non¬ 
violence unless we understand his concept of truth. The present arrangement 
creates the impression that non-violence, satyagraha and truth are only 
accidently related. 

The editor has arranged the selections in chronological order but it is 
not easy to identify the context in which Gandhiji wrote. The references to 
sources are quite inadequate and this is a very serious deficiency because it 
is impossible to follow up any particular quotation with further reading. 
And since there is no bibliography, one has no idea of the sources from which 
these readings have been excerpted. In some respects a recent anthology 
of Gandhiji’s writings edited by U.S. Mohan Rao {The Message of Mahatma 
Gandhi, Publications Division, Government of India, 1968) is much more 
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useful because it has a bibliography sad detailed references to primary and 
secondary sources. Often the titles have been changed, but occasionally 
the original title seems to be more meaningful: for instance, “Congress 
Ministers and Non-Violence’* is changed to “Congress Ministries and 
Non-Violence”. “Linguistic Redistribution” is changed to “Linguistic 
States". 

Yet, in spite of these shortcomings, it is hoped that this book will reach 
a wide readership. It will not be of much use to the scholar, and it has 
almost certainly priced itself out of the reach of the average student for 
whom it was meant and who would indeed find it a useful guide to the mind 
and heart of this giant among men. 

STUDENT POWER. Alexander Cockburn and Robin Blackburn (eds). 
Middlesex: Penguin Books Ltd., 1969. Pp. 378. 7s. 

In this important book, several intellectuals of the British New Left 
attempt to present a sociological analysis of the phenomenon of the student 
revolutionary movement in the West. Most of the writers are associated 
with the New Left Review which is concerned with elaborating a coherent 
neo-Marxist critique of British socio-economic and political institutions. 
All the writers in this book display a flair for neo-Marxist jargon and a 
tendency to accept the unquestioned authority of Marx and the new prophets 
of revolution: Marcuse, Regis Debray and Che Guevaia. Considerable 
attention is given to the academic system because education is the principal 
instrument for the socialisation of the new generation in the norms and 
values of the established socio-political order. 

In a very penetrating essay, “The Meaning of the Student Revolt,” 
Gareth Jones examines the present crisis of higher education in Britain in 
terms of the structural changes in the British system of education and their 
consequences for the student movement and for society as a whole. Other 
aspects oi education discussed are Women’s teacher colleges (Tiakham), 
the examination system (Fawthrop) and the philosophy of the art schools 
(Naim and Singh-Sandhu). The international manifestations of the student 
revolution are discussed by Fred Halliday who studies instances of student 
insurgency in different parts of the world from Bolivia to Fiance to Japan 
and draws “lessons” from this international survey for the guidance of 
student activists. Carl Davidson, an organiser of the American SDS, ex¬ 
plains the strategy of the radical student movement and its aim to take over 
the government of the university and transform the entire socio-political 
order. 

This book helps, to some extent, in clarifying the nature of the con¬ 
frontation between two ideological perspectives: the neo-Marxism of the 
New Left intellectuals and the traditional conservative culture of the British 
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Establishment which is dominated by Oxford and Cambridge; between 
democratic participation and the authoritarian structure of the educational 
system. Student radicals have, no doubt, performed a valuable role in 
challenging university administrators to examine their educational assump¬ 
tions and practice and in forcing the pace of reform and change. Yet, 
because the doctrinaire Marxism of the New Left radicals is presented in 
this book in a tone of uncompromising self-righteousness, it is likely to 
lead to more intensive confrontation rather than constructive dialogue within 
the academic enterprise. 

MAIN CURRENTS IN SOCIOLOGICAL THOUGHT 2. Raymond 
Aron. Pelican Book; Middlesex: Penguin Books Ltd., 1970. 
Pp. 283. 7s. 

In the late 19th and early 20th centuries the conflict between science and 
religion was keenly felt by many thinkers and they feared that this conflict 
might shake and tear down the foundations of western society. In this 
second volume on the pioneers of modern sociological thought the dis¬ 
tinguished French sociologist takes three thinkers, Emile Durkhcim, Vilfredo 
Pareto and Max Weber, who were contemporaries, and points out how all 
three of them were preoccupied with this crisis. 

What makes for stability in any society is some link that ties the individual 
to that society. For most societies this link has been religion. However, 
in the wake of the scientific spirit, religion came under fire as something 
irrational and emotional and as an obvious admission of man’s impotency 
and hence as an enemy of science which operates on the premise that man 
is powerful and that he could control nature. Many social scientists who 
rejoiced at the rise of rationality typified by science were, nonetheless, afraid 
of what the decline of religion might mean to society. 

It is interesting to note how three thinkers of differing backgrounds of 
religion, nationality and profession reflect and bring into focus the main 
preoccupations of their age. For Durkheim religion was basically to- 
temistic. Totems belonged to the clan and served the function of keeping 
the clan together. Pareto expressed the same idea when he said that society 
was held together by feelings which were irrational in comparison to science 
but nonetheless effective and useful. He expressed the same idea more 
clearly when he said, “the people must have religion and the ruleis intelli¬ 
gence.” According to Pareto, if the sociologist showed the people the 
wrong side of the embroidery or what went behind the scenes, he would run 
the risk of destroying indispensable illusions. Weber saw modern society 
in terms of rational organization but his fears were of a different nature. 
He felt that a rationally organized society might serve to suppress what made 
life worth living—personal choice, awareness of responsibility, action, 
faith. 
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The conflict between science and religion did shake western society and 
part of the angst and ennui of today may be due to this conflict. But we 
know that western society did not collapse and though it might be too early 
and hence too hasty to make predictions based on the experience so far, 
indications are that it will survive because of the peculiar genius of western 
civilization to tolerate change and conflict and to create totems that suit ft, 
be they religion, science or whatever. 

How other societies that may not have this adaptability will fare is open 
to discussion. For instance, in a country like India where religion makes 
for extreme social rigidity and resistance to change, the outcome of the 
conflict between science and religion might be more damaging. Durkheim, 
Pareto and Weber may not have been prophets in their own land but they 
could be proved true in other places. Looked at in this way, Aron’s brilliant 
lectures have not only historical but also current and future interest because 
the case of religion vs. science is not yet won or lost. 

PLANNING OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR 
DEVELOPMENT. Eugene Staley. New Delhi: Orient Longmans Ltd., 
1970. Pp. 188. Rs. 10. 

This is a useful book. Dr. Staley wrote it while he was Director of 
Basic Research in the Stanford Research Institute’s International Develop¬ 
ment Education Center. He has also had the advantage of considerable 
experience in several developing countries—India, Egypt, Thailand, Colum¬ 
bia, Peru and Nigeria. 

The book is concerned exclusively with Occupational Education and 
Training (OET) to provide developing countries with qualified personnel' 
needed for social and economic development. Staley first constructs a 
“conceptual framework” which includes four phases: General Education; 
General plus Pre-occupational Education; Job-Entry Training, plus Further 
Education; Career-Long Further Training and Retraining with Further 
Education. On this framework the rest of the book is built up and subse¬ 
quent chapters deal with the analysis of needs, curriculum design, institu¬ 
tional and organizational choices. 

Education is distinguished from training by the criterion of specificity: 
while education is designed for the performance of a considerable number 
of occupational roles, training is instruction and learning related to the 
performance of a “specific task or a set of tasks making up a job ot occu¬ 
pation.” Experience, as Staley points out, is an important element in the 
evaluation of occupational competence. Great importance is attached to 
experience which, normally, is acquired indirectly in the process of carrying 
out a joh^lmt this does not mean that experience may not be planned for as 
pait of a conscious design for occupational competence. 
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The analysis of the needs of qualified personnel is not restricted to quanti¬ 
tative projections; it also includes qualitative criteria, such- as types of skills, 
knowledge, and personality traits. From this point of view, economic, 
social mid political development require that both the amounts of education 
and training and also their content should be clearly determined. To do 
this, Staley provides a list of qualified personnel required in three major 
sectors: agriculture, industry, and services. He explains very clearly the 
limitations of quantitative projections of manpower requirements and also 
the problem of classifying the various categories of occupations. For each 
occupation, the skill, knowledge, and personality traits have to be specified, 
and Staley provides a useful check-list which will be of considerable help 
when planning the curriculum of education and training for the various 
occupations. 

In the discussion of the curriculum, Staley suggests that the “common 
core” principle could be advantageously utilized both for effectiveness and 
economy. Research on the common core principle, undertaken at the 
University of Illinois in 1965, reveals that, while certain skills are specific to 
some occupations, there are several which overlap. This seems to be 
specially true in technical education and training. There is a useful discus¬ 
sion on the integration of academic and occupational aspects and on the 
role and tasks of pre-occupational education. It would seem that specific 
job training is preferable during rather than before employment. Staley 
thinks that this general principle is sound and important though it does not 
apply uniformly at every level in every occupation. He suggests five reasons 
why, as a general principle, training should occur in employment rather than 
before: there is less wastage from unutilised specific training; the training 
tends to become more realistic and adapted to the specific needs of the 
occupations; it fosters better coordination with demands of the labour 
market; it enables a learner to learn while he is earning; it acts as a motiva¬ 
tional force to acquire more learning for improved employment opportunities. 

The section on institutional choices is concerned with schools, training 
establishments, and other agencies that are actually performing the task of 
producing qualified personnel needed for social, political, and economic 
development. Staley makes an important point when he remarks that in 
developed countries there is a tendency to neglect informal agencies of edu¬ 
cation. Different types of schools-general schools, vocational schools, training 
centres—could be used for the formation of qualified personnel. In Nigeria, 
for instance, most of the occupational training takes place in an employment 
situation, though there is a growing net-work of technical, commercial, and 
teacher-training colleges. It would seem that voluntary organizations can 
perform an important role. For instance, the University of Ethiopia requires 
one year of service in rural areas—mostly in taar.hing—before graduation. 
In Iran volunteers have participated very effectively in literacy programmes. 
Should training be given in schools or in specialized centres or in the employ- 
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wing establishments? Is Staley’s view, “A combined system that draws on 
the strengths of both the school system and the employment system is... 
essential for best results in occupational education and training.” 

Ail those who are engaged in either training or planning for social and 
economic development will find this book of immense help. Staley does 
not propose his ideas in a dogmatic fashion; rather he suggests that his 
conclusions should be considered as hypotheses to be further tested. This 
book will stimulate thinking and also provide guidelines for concrete action 
in the complex field of social and economic development. 

The publishers have done a great service in making this useful book 
available at such a low price. 

GARRISON COMMUNITY : A Study of an Overseas American Military 

Colony. Charlotte Wolf. Greenwood Contributions in Sociology. 

No. 3; Westport, Conn : Greenwood Publishing Corporation, 1969. 

Pp. xvi-f 324. -*$ 33.00. 

The official assumption behind the U.S. military presence overseas is 
that the military community can pursue its military mission on the one hand 
and effectively undertake, on the other, the mission of good relations with 
the host community. This assumption, so far, has not proved true. The 
problem, according to Professor Wolf, is not that the U.S. sends ill-equipped 
personnel but rather, it is the way they are sent, i.e.', the structure. Given 
the present structure the only response possible is closure. 

The theory proposed in this study of an American garrison’s life and its 
relationship to the surrounding Turkish society (Ankara) is that closure and 
extra-community participation are community-mediated and that the effect 
of this mediation is internally differentiated in respect to structural groups. 
Her data gathered from an extensive questionnaire show that structuralc ha- 
racteristics such as rank, education etc., are related to closure and innovation. 
She attributes most of the community’s xenophobia and corresponding 
internal cohesiveness to the highly structured military web of individual re¬ 
lationships and considers cultural factors to be of only secondary importance. 

WhileMhe officers, higher up in rank participated in extra-community 
activities, the bulk cf the garrison had little contact with the Turkish society. 
To them the American way of life was the only way and Turkey was an 
inhospitable land where they had to be on their guard, where things were 
not safe. The military wa& to blame for much of this attitude. Except 
for the air they breathed most other things that the garrison needed, in* 
inchufeig Christamas trees, were brought from the U.S. Thus but off and 
protected from the outside community the garraoarelied on stereotypes and 
thrived on rumour : Turks were arrogant, anti-American, stupid, dirty, 
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Professor Wolfs study certainly can have wider applications to help us 
understand group behaviour in general. The more structured a group, 
the more the closure and xenophobia. Religious riots, lor example, can 
be seen as outbursts of the xenophobia of highly structured groups! Even 
an incident like the Song My massacre can be better understood in the light 
of this theoiy : for a closely knit fighting unit in an enemy territory the 
out-group is always the enemy, even if they happen to be old men, women 
or children. 

This study not only puts a professional seal on the popular view that 
the present military set up is inadequate but also suggests that unless drastic 
changes are made, the very image of American democracy could be jeo¬ 
pardized. As Seymour Lipset points out, “If the military becomes prominent 
. .. American democratic experiment could very well end." 

THE INDIAN LABOUR SCENE (A Collection of Essays). S.R. Mohan 

Das. Bombay : S.R. Mohan Das, 1968. Pp. 157. Rs. 10. 

This is an interesting book from many points of view. The author is 
part-time journalist, part-time trade union educator and part-time consultant 
to quite a few unions. He has had the advantage of closely following the 
evolution of events about which he has written. Since he has not been 
personally implicated in these happenings like other trade union leaders, 
his account of the changing ideologies and the motives and actions of the 
organization he describes are less susceptible to bias or prejudice. 

It is no easy task, however, to pick out the trends in the swirl of trade 
union politics in India. It was under the shadow of the political party that 
most unions have been bom and developed. The clash of ideologies and 
personalities in the Indian labour movement has made a fiction of unity 
among the trade unions. Yet the story is a fascinating one to those who 
are involved in the movement or have been studying it closely from the 
outside. Some acquaintance with the persons and the events is necessary 
to follow the arguments of the book. 

This book is really a collection of articles written by the author in the 
column on “Labour and Industrial Relations Problems" in the Economic 
Times of Bombay. They have been arranged in some kind of an order 
which is not too satisfactory because the time perspective has been omitted. 
There is no indication when a particular section was written and this lack 
of dating does make one wonder whether the author is following any time 
sequence or whether the articles have been arranged mainly subject-wise. 


Some very interesting points of view have been expressed in these 
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articles. The detailed study of the working of each of die three major 
federations is certainly part of the author’s original contribution to an under¬ 
standing of the labour movement in India. His deep concern for trade 
union unity and the possibilities of achieving such union through the- im¬ 
provement of the day-to-day competence of the union leaders and their 
close link with rank and file are suggestions that should meet -with the 
approval of every trade unionist. In' his discussion about the internal 
problems of the union, the 'author appears to be too sanguine about the 
sophistication of the modern Indian worker. Possibly, this might be true of 
a large number of workers in the large urban centres of India. But the 
rank and file of unions in other parts of the country are far from having 
reached this level. As the author rightly points out, the Indian worker 
like his Japanese counterpart still has a strong feudalists sense of respect 
and reverence towards his employer. It may well be asked whether this 
attitude of the Indian worker should be changed over-night when in Japan 
it leads to a large amount of industrial peace. 

While the first two chapters of the book are generally excellent and 
very informative, the third chapter concerning management perspectives 
and policies brings out the need for the new role of management in helping 
the labour movement to develop along sound lines. Much emphasis is 
laid on personnel relations and the need to consider the organisation not 
so much as an instrument of production but rather as a social system, a 
community of people. 

This book will certainly be of great use of every industrial worker who 
wishes to have a deeper insight into the aims and the objectives of both 
management and union and the role that he should play in his own trade 
union. 

THE RESEARCH PAPER SIMPLIFIED. Margaret R. Iverson. NewDelhi: 

Prentice-Hall of India (Private) Ltd., 1970. Pp. 88. Rs. 8. 

In most colleges, standard procedures are sot followed in the presentation 
of term (or tutorial) papers. Fortunately, there is a growing realisation 
of the need to train undergraduate students in the style and format to be 
observed in preparing a “research” paper. Iverson’s book should be of 
immense help to the inexperienced student because she not only explains 
but also demonstrates an acceptable method of preparing a “research” 
paper and typing it. 

The first section of the hook contains clear directions on note-taking, 
the technique of information cards, the method of using quotations from 
source material, the handling of footnote and bibliographical forms. The 
following sections are concerned with the organisatfcm. of the information* 
and the typing Of the paper. A notable feature of this book, and one that 
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considerably enhances its usefulness, is that the entire text is a visual illustra¬ 
tion of a model “research" paper. 

The book has gone rather glaring weaknesses. It is too "American" 
and no attempt has been made to adapt it to an Indian audience. American 
terms and spelling ate used. More importantly, the technique of information 
cards is hardly ever used by Indian students. One reason for this may well 
be the fact that cards are expensive. It would have been more useful to 
describe alternate methods of information storage and retrieval. The 
information card is no doubt an orderly method of storing information 
but it also has serious disadvantages. It makes writing far too mechanical 
as though a paper were nothing more than a collection of paragraphs 
arranged in logical sequence and connected by “transitional words and 
phrases", of which Iverson thoughtfully supplies a list. This approach 
to composition is typically American, with the emphasis on the practical 
at the expense of the creative. 

Another weakness, curiously enough, is that visual illustration of 
bibliography cards (pp. 6-13) is not effectively arranged. Iverson’s method 
is first to indicate the kinds of information required for various bibliography 
items and then to provide some sample cards. Much more effective is 
Kate Turabian’s method of illustrating each set of directions with a sample. 

Though it is useful to have instruction in the technique of typing a paper, 
this is only of secondary importance. Iverson seems to make a fetish of 
one typing format. Even American universities are liberal in their attitude 
to the mechanics of typing and format. At Columbia University, as this 
reviewer discovered, there was no “preferred” method of footnoting. Nor 
was exaggerated precision in typing required. Presentation, of course, 
is important but one must not confuse the package with the product. 

These aie minor defects. Iverson’s book is an excellent guide and it is 
hoped that college students throughout the country will become familiar 
with it. This reviewer does not think that Iverson’s book is an adequate 
substitute for Kate Turabian’s Student’s Guide for Writing College Papers 
(1963). At 8s 6d, Turabian’s book is a more attractive bargain than this 
book priced at Rs. 8. 
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Ut it stand,’ someone said of the 
•anyan tree as the site was being cleared for the 
t-findustan Lever Research Centre, at Andtori. 

<o the tree still stands—and it stands for 
julte a lot. For one thing, the tree signffies that 
ye can’t easily getaway from what is home-grown. 
Appropriately, therefore, the Centre will tackle 
problems rooted in India—the kind that can 
>n!y be solved here: 

'an we discover and exploit hitherto unused 
Deal sources of oil, thus cutting imports and saving 
wetgn exchange? Can we develop milk foods 
hat are ideally suited to Indian needs? How 
an we improve the nutritive value of 
pods? Can we develop processes for 
reservation of Indian type food dishes? 

Research on ail this can only begin at home. It has, 
t the Hindustan Lever Research Centre in Andheri. 
lie sweep and thrust of the studies are daring, 
be scientists are producing new devices for 
Id, making traditional things happen in new ways. 

bey have, of course, Tbft the banyan tree 
lone to grow by itself. 

Hindustan Lever 
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